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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
- Za of : HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL O11 PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


votive: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. € 
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eae advantages add up to better 

quality yarns, finer textile fabrics. 
You get all these benefits only with the 
Texaco “contact method” of fibre con- 
ditioning. 

Method and point of application are all- 
important to effective conditioning. A 
special applicator, developed and pat- 
ented by The Texas Company, is in- 
stalled in the beater chamber. Thus the 
conditioning agent—Texaco Texspray 
Compound—is applied only to clean 
stock. An exclusive “‘wiping” action 
assures uniform application through- 
out the entire lap. Each individual fibre 
gets its equal share by direct contact, 
without waste. 

Texaco Texspray Compound, refined 
exclusively as a fibre conditioner, has 
been successfully used by leading mills 


Texsprey: 


for over ten years. In addition to im- 
proving product quality, its use greatly 
increases mill efficiency. For instance, 
static is minimized and “‘eyebrows” are 
reduced. Healthier working conditions 
and more satisfied employees result from 
reduction of dust and fly. Fire hazard is 
virtually eliminated because there is no 
atomization by compressed air, no lint- 
collecting oil film on machinery or 
picker room walls. 

If you are located anywhere in the 
principal textile areas of the U.S., a 
Texaco textile engineer, specializing 
in fibre conditioning, will be glad to 
give you full information. Call the near- 
est of more than 2300 Texaco dis- 
tributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write: The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








This 20-page booklet tells the whole 
story. Write today for your copy 
of “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH 
TEXSPRAY COMPOUND.” 






































TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 











COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; 


Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Congratulations Mr. Gary and Mr. Oshields for this splendid 
example of excellent loomfixing. 


lt should prove an impressive example 
to others of the importance of good 
loomfixing in prolonging the life of 
their shuttles. 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanbure 
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DEVELOPED FOR Hostwar : 


...BUT revadalle Tow! 




















QUAKER 
! VU 


Your textile processing can benefit immediately from the rapid and more 

economical wetting and re-wetting provided by this outstanding new Quaker : 

product. Consider the following characteristics and note the versatility of ” 
* Dranor #11— 











@ Most efficient on the basis of applied cost. " 





@ Applicable to most phases of wet textile processing requiring a 
synthetic wetting agent of high quality and low applied cost. 


@ Stable in solutions of from 1 to 12 pH. 
@ Is an excellent sanforizing and re-wetting agent. 


@ Stable and effective in hard or soft water and over a wide range 
of temperatures. 


@ Does not discolor white goods or alter shades. 


@ Rapidly wets out cotton, wool, rayon or acetate fabrics. 


Want more detailed data on D1anox #11? The handy request form below 


> 


is for your convenience. Use it! 





f / Other Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 
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A Progressive Organization of 
Research and Process Engineers Nome Position — : 
and Manufacturing Chemists eeePLEASE PRINT COMPANY NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOWecece 
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1. A Precipitron cell with 
ionizer (2) detached to per- 
mit a view of the vertical col- 
lector plates inside the cell. 
2. High-voltage wire creates 
an electrostatic field at the 
front of the Precipitron cell, 
charging all dust and dirt 
particles as they enter. 

3. The charged particles are 
drawn to and precipitated on 
the vertical collector plates 
which are easily cleaned by 
flushing. 

4. The Precipitron power 


pack charges ionizer (2) and 
collector plates (3) ... pro- 
vides 13,000 volts d-c to set 
up the electrostatic field and 
6,000 volts d-c to the col- 
lector plates. 





MoV , LOW POWER COST 














*Trademark registered in U.S. A. 


Westin house PRECIPITRON 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
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That’s the remarkable record made by Precipitron* in one 
large Southern mill. That’s also a competitive advantage 
that will be hard to beat when normal marketing conditions 
return after the war. Let’s look at this record— 


9% More Top-Grade Production—By removing air-borne dust, 
soot and smoke from twister and weave rooms, Precipitron 
enabled this mill to reduce its average winter production of 
dark shades from 14.7% to 5.6%. And mill officials believe 
increased Precipitron capacity will provide further reduction! 


5 Hours Per Loom, Per Month—Before Precipitrons were in- 
stalled in the weave room it was necessary to stop and clean 
reeds at every cutmark. After Precipitrons, this 15 minute 
operation was eliminated and reeds are now cleaned only 
when the warp is changed. 


6 Yards Per Loom, Per Month—When reeds are cleaned at each 
cutmark about 10 inches of fabric are ruined. The elimination 
of this operation provides this saving. 


Consider these impressive figures. Apply them to your produc- 
tion and to the number of looms in your mill and you will 
realize why Precipitron pays for itself. Precipitron, the elec- 
tronic air cleaner, removes air-borne particles as small as 
1/250,000 of an inch ... delivers air 90% cleaner. 


For more complete information call any Westinghouse Office, 
or write Westinghouse, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-04507 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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oBoDY knows better than you 
do that keeping spinning 
frames free from lint and dust calls 
for air hose that’s flexible and non- 
kinkable. That’s why Goodyear 
Redwing H Cord Air Hose is on the 
job in many of the largest cotton 
mills in the country. 


This top-quality air carrier is not 
only flexible and non-kinkable — 
it’s better on every count — even 
better than it was prewar. 


Why? Because Redwing is now 
built of a special synthetic rubber 
that is highly oil-resistant. Its tube 
won't flake off and clog tools and 
its cover won't crack from exposure 
to heat or cold. What’s more — the 
synthetic used in building Redwing 
is highly resistant to both abrasion 
and cutting — the kind of material 
that takes the most severe jobs right 
in its stride. 


Redwing H Cord Air Hose is 


® 
ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7TH— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


* 


Remember Redwing H Cord Air Hose 


also doing yeoman duty in ship- 
yards, steel mills, textile plants, 
quarries, mines, and war industries 
of all kinds. Everywhere it’s in use, 
itis giving an outstanding account of 
itself, smoothing the flow of produc- 
tion and keeping maintenance costs 
and need for replacement at the 


minimum. Try it yourself — and 


Redwing—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Redwing H Cord Air Hose 


for Heavy-Duty Service 


_—_-—- - 
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you ll soon learn why users are so 
enthusiastic about this heavy-duty 
hose. 


Made in continuous lengths, in 
seven sizes up to 114” diameter. 
Order from the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — or phone your 
nearest Goodyear Industrial Rub- 


ber Products Distributor. 
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A Highest quality 
thetic rubbe tube, 
ekelaolen impermeable to 
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B Multiple braids of ca 
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Tehi-t Manic laiels 


. Heavy-gauge, high-ten 
sile cover resistant ¢ 
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FLOW DIAGRAM 
DIAPHRAGM CAUSTIC 
PURIFICATION PROCESS 





€ onversion of diaphragm electrolytic 














Columbia’s patented purification process for dia- 
phragm electrolytic Caustic Soda has been an 
important factor in supplying essential industries. 

The manufacture of numerous products—not- 
ably rayon and chemicals—requires Caustic Soda 
of the highest purity. The increasing demands in 
these fields made imperative the development of 
facilities to meet these needs. 

Columbia's unique method of purification re- 


COLUMBI 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





to high grade Caustic Soda 


moves all undesirable quantities of sodium chlorate 
and sodium chloride. The result is Caustic Soda 
of exceptional purity—ideal for any of the more 
exacting usages. 

This is but one of the more recent accomplish- 
ments which distinguish Columbia as a producer 
of alkalies and related chemical products . . . and 
which recommend Columbia for your considera- 
tion as your supplier. 


HEMICALS 


* COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EASTERN STAINLESS feature! 


Eastern Stainless craftsg@n are all specialists in 
Stainless who take particular pride in their ability 
to furnish very large sheets finished precisely to 
your specifications. 

If your requirements demand a brilliantly pol- 
ished, mirror-like surface — one or both sides — 
you'll want the Eastern Stainless No. 7 Finish, one 
huge sheet of which is illustrated here. Or perhaps 
you require a somewhat lIess reflective sheet 
possessing a “satin” appearance. If so, you'll 
choose the Eastern Stainless No. 4 Finish. Then 
again, the job at hand may call for another of 
the seven popular sheet mill finishes Eastern Stain- 
less offers to meet every need. 


Come to Eastern for the answer whenever Stain- 
less is the question. Eastern Stainless furnishes 
twelve standard and several special grades, all of 
highest quality, in a wide range of sizes and fin- 
ishes. Consult the Eastern Stainless Technical Staff 
... you'll receive prompt, 
helpful service. 


FREE . . . NEW 96 PAGE CATALOG! 


Just what you want .. . an office- 

handy encyclopedia giving authen- 

tic information on modern appli- 

cations of Stainless Steels in many 

great industries including your FAC 
own. Contains much technical data Sa ee 
compiled by Eastern Stainless SIF 


FRN 
specialists. Today—write for your A. y 
free copy of the 1945 Eastern 
Stainless catalog—it'll be a valu- 
able assistant io your daily work. Y 
g ‘ 
To meet your requirements, Eastern Stain- 
less offers a wide range of sizes and finishes 


STEEL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES * NEWARK « PHILADELPHIA 
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In the Gilmer line of textile machinery belts, 
there are types and sizes to meet the power 
transmission needs of every division of the 
industry—cotton, woolen, synthetics, jute, 
hemp, flax, etc. And for each of them there 
are Gilmer Belts to fit every drive from power 
plant to looms. 


These Gilmer Belts are highly specialized. 
Each is designed for definite types of work by 
engineers whose close association with the tex- 
tile industry covers many years. The long 
experience of these belting specialists is at 
your service. You may feel free to consult 
them at any time, 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


Division of United States Rubber Compoay 
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OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round 
Belts for carding machines, Endless Cord Spinner 
Belts for silk al doh Alale Pasa i All are completely 
ribed in the handbook Gilmer belts for 
industry a book that simplifies the 

belts for a larffe majority of drives 


Write for your FREE copy today 
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This is a job for the SACO-LOWELL Continuous be 
CARD STRIPPER ... a saver of TIME — MONEY: 
and COTTON. 


The average mill, operating on middling to strict-middling cotton and producing print cloth counts will strip 
their cards at least twice in every eight-hour shift. 

1 the TIME LOST to strip the cylinder and doffer will average 2%. 

2 the COTTON LOST in cylinder strips will average 0.5% of the cotton production. 

3 the stripping requires ONE OR TWO OPERATORS per one-hundred cards per shift. 

4 the VARIATION in the card sliver weight, due to periodic stripping, may amount to 15% to 20%. 


COMPARE! 


By equipping your cards with the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper, 
you will INCREASE production as much as 24%. 

you will ELIMINATE the loss of stock now going into cylinder strips. 
you will RECOVER an additional 1% to 2% of the fibre processed. 


on a two-shift basis these very TANGIBLE SAVINGS in operating cost, improved production and cotton 
saved will create AN ANNUAL RETURN on the investment in card strippers AS MUCH AS 75% TO 100%. 





2 whnr 


If you are now using conventional stripping methods, either manual, vacuum or mechanical, our engineers will 
be glad to make a study of your local conditions and prepare an estimate showing just what the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Card Stripper can save in your mill. 


SATO-LOWELL SHOPS . BOSTON, MASS. . Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 





In mills equipped with the SACO-LOWELL Continuous 
Card Stripper, the cylinder is stripped at intervals ranging 
from 40 hours, when running low grade stock, to 200 hours, 
when running the better grades. The doffer is generally 
stripped every 8 hours without stopping the card. Since the 
surface of the cylinder is always clean with no waste packed 


between the wires, the sliver is generally cleaner and more 
uniform. Practically all of the eotton lost in the form of 
cylinder strips, a loss inherent in every other method of 
stripping, is recovered, except the extremely low percentage 
lost when the cylinder is stripped with the conventional 
brush just before grinding. 
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LIBERAL SUPPLY 
OF GREASE 


REMOVABLE SEAL 








SNAP RING 


DOUBLE WIDTH 
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BEARINGS in actual field service over the 
past eight years emphatically supports 
| this statement. 


-HOFFMANN “ 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'’'N. STAMFORD, CONN. CJounded 1911 


Field Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « CINCINNATI+ PITTSBURGH + DETROIT * LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Experience over a period of many years has proved 
that the apron material with the finest drafting quali- 
ties is Lawrence Calfskin. In mill after mill, the Law- 
rence brand has survived experiments made with © 
other materials — and today is selected more often _ 
than any other. Pare CU a ae er 

There is no. substityte for the ‘ grain” “side of 
leather. The close-fibered structure of the skin gives 
it strength not found in ther. materials, and enables. ~ 
it to résist wear due to the constant flexing atid tothe - 
tension, or pressure, applied by the operation of the. . 
machinery. Rr Re, % eet 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having 
aprons open-end so that they can be installed quickly, = 
even in bottom. positions, without: a to tear. 
down the frames or mix up apron types. i 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons .. . for per-. - 
formance and long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin. 


- 





WRENCE 


FSRINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, &. t. 
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GIVE and TAKE 
lengthens roll life 


The ¢triple-resiliency of Spinna Calf — a feature no other type of 
material has — helps lengthen service life. 

Springy fibres, interlocking in all directions, give with pressure, 
then move immediately back into position. Thus the yarn is 
cushioned without permanently affecting the condition of the 
cot. Even an ordinary hard end will cause no damage, for the 
groove will close up promptly. 

Mills like the fact that the surface of Spinna Calf has a coefficient 
of friction that is just right. It holds the yarn securely through 
the rolls and then carries waste well back on the clearer, avoiding 
eyebrows. 

And a special Aygroscopic ingredient introduced into Spinna helps 
to absorb moisture — which, by thus increasing the material's 
conductivity, helps to remove static from the yarn. 

For such reasons — Spinna is the calfskin most generally used. 
Use it yourself . . . and watch the results — in spinning efficiency, 
in longer roll life. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 
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MAIN DRIVE 


MAN. 


CONTROL 
RUN 
CREEP (C) 
STOP aif 


BEAM 


TENSION TENSION 
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Tension, once selected, is maintained 

2 automatically by a stepless electronic Any danger of damaging the yarn 
. b when starting and stopping the slasher 

" is avoided because of the smoothly 
up. controlled rates of acceleration and 





consistent, accurate control of tension and speed 


To meet the demand for a precise method of 
measuring and controlling yarn tension and 
speed in slashers, General Electric has de- 
veloped a highly practical, electronically con- 
trolled slasher drive. Because this new drive 
does so much fo eliminate “feel” or guesswork 
in slasher operation, you can now consistently 
supply your looms with superior beams, 
wound with high-quality warps of uniform 
strength and moisture content. 

The G-E slasher drive is only one of a 
number of G-E automatic tension-control sys- 
tems designed to lessen dependence on guess- 
work in many textile-mill processes. Others 
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selected for various yarn sizes and 
numbers of ends. 


1 Yarn tension at the beamer can be 4 Running and creeping 
* = 


control which makes an infinite number 
of adjustments as the diameter builds 


deceleration. 


Wet tension, between size box and Yarn speed can be controlled automat- 
3. 6. ically from standard moisture control 


cylinders, can be adjusted by manual 


dial setting. equipment. 


7 Friction devices and much gearing are eliminated. 


GENERAL && ELECTRIC 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 
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preset. This means that the slasher may 
be stopped and restarted and yet 
will always automatically return to the 
preset speed. 


include duo-dye-jig drives, yarn-winder drives, 
and warper drives. 

The replacement of older, less efficient 
drives by modern G-E drives with electronic 
controls makes possible basic economies in 
your mill. With close tension and speed control, 
you can reduce seconds substantially and 
assure yourself of fine-grade fabrics. Mainte- 
nance of electronic equipment is simple and 
entails little specialized experience. A G-E 
application engineer will be glad to discuss 
further with you the advantages of elec- 
tronically controlled drives. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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UESSWORK 


IN SLASHER OPERATION 


New G-E drive—ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED —gives 
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U, , , GOES BEYOND THE BLUEPRINT 


Denman designed this Improved Box Loom Picker in the light of past 

experience. Years of actual application-and-study emphasized the 

MADE BY necessity of uniform distance from center of slide rod to center of 
DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. shuttle strike. 


Denman’s ability to transfer this uniformity from the blueprint to the 
finished picker is evidenced, not by hundreds, but by hundreds of 
thousands of pickers .. . each one just like the one before it... and 
all conforming strictly to the uniform center-to-center specifications. 
For every Denman Pioneer Box Loom Picker is 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


siiiadiien- enue INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED 


Tangible evidence of Denman’s efficiency and economy is reflected 
year after year, in 


CID LOWEST COST PER LOOMYPER YEAR 





/ Exclusive Sales Representative 


Ol. TERRELL MACHINE CO., 4. 


Powe a 8°O 1 YT Si: eee CAROLINA 
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COTTON KNITTED JERSEY CLOTH — One of numerous types of textiles for which we dye yarns. 


Buy a standard make of automobile; no matter where 
you get it, the quality is the same; the 100th model off 
the production line is just as good as the first. 


It pays to buy Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing for similar 
reasons. If you use standard shades, it makes no differ- 
ence whether you buy in Providence, Philadelphia, 
Greenville or Chattanooga; the colors will finish the 
same (if properly handled) and will have the same 
fastness. That’s because all Franklin Process plants use 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS 


identical formulas for standard shades and dye by the 
same method — the famous Franklin Process. 


Neither time, geography, nor a change from one plant 
to another are obstacles to color uniformity, when you 
use Franklin Process. Also unequalled yarn dyeing 
Capacity is at your disposal, as well as great versatility 
of equipment, — from 1 Ib. to 2500 Ibs. in a single batch. 


It’s good insurance to use Franklin Process colors. 


UsCi/ré- 


IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe 


PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 


GREENVILLE 
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FOSTER MODEL 102 + 
m HOW IT PAYS 
FOR ITSELF 
IN 3 YEARS 
OR LESS — 








CUTS OPERATING COST WITH— 


A self-threading tension device — a spindle which swings out at angle con- 





venient for quick doffing — an empty bobbin conveyer BELOW the bobbin 
pins, so the operator merely DROPS the bobbins and which runs UP at the 
end of the machine, discharging DIRECTLY into a standard size truck instead 


of small boxes. A high winding speed which helps to reduce operators by %. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COST, BECAUSE — 


Dropping empty bobbins on conveyer, Specially trained, highly paid mechanics are not required to keep it in 
BELOW bobbin pins. 











running order, to change parts for different angles of wind, etc., or to make 


adjustments. 





CUTS REPAIR COSTS, BECAUSE — 


Like all Foster Machines, it is rugged. Many Foster machines installed 35 
years ago are still mechanically satisfactory. It has the right metals in the 
right places. For example, all parts in contact with yarn are of hardened 


metal or porcelain. New parts required are negligible. One mill with 26 





Model 102’s installed over a 7-year period has spent only $3.50 per year, 


Empty bobbin conveyer empties DIRECTLY 
into standard truck. per 100 spindle machine, for new parts. 


CUTS MACHINERY INVESTMENT — 


Not only because of 100% increase in production over older models, but 





also because of its FLEXIBILITY. It will wind any staple yarn, including 
SPUN RAYON, any angle of wind from 9° to 18°, a straight base cone or 


wows pee i al 


a convex base cone, and bone dry or emulsion treated yarn. Can also be 


equipped to wind cones on one side and tubes on other. 





SEND FOR BULLETIN A-91 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Angle of wind obtainable on Model 102. WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 













SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ROSS - WHITEHEAD 
an oe LTO UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG., 660 ST. CATHERINE ST., WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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American Magnesium section beams rate 
top preference by textile mill operators for 3 
good reasons: (1) Their light weight means 
less vibration, quicker stops, easier handling 
and lower shipping costs. (2) Their high 
strength and stiffness mean they'll take all 
kinds of yarns, including acetate and nylon 
... and fast. (3) Built true, they will remain 
true throughout their long life without dis- 


tortion, cracking or splintering. 


MAGNESIUM 


SU BSIDIEARY Oo F ALU MtwnN U M™M 
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We'll gladly discuss your future require- 
ments for section beams and warp beams of 
any type or size. Aluminum Company of 
America, Sales Agent for these products, 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


PRODUCTS 
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MAGNESIUM SECTION BEAMS ARE 
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Launched in California, and well 
on its way to becoming a classic—an Eastman-developed fabric 


woven with Teca, crimped acetate rayon. Tecalaine is a natural for sports clothes: 


it combines the men’s wear 
0k with a rich, soft-draping 
texture; it is comfortable 
around the calendar, crush- 


resistant, easy to clean. 


The fabric design department, 
where Tecalaine originated may have 
some good ideas for you. This de- 
partment offers its services to mill 
men and converters interested in pro- 
ducing new weaves of Eastman ace- 
tate rayon. Often it can be helpful in 
working out a specialized weave—or 
it may suggest constructions which 


will simplify production problems. 


For further information, consult the 
A.M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 
10th Street, New York 16, sales rep- 


resentatives for the Tennessee East- 


Eastman Kodak Company. 


man Corporation, subsidiary of the 


| Eastman 


ACETATE RAYON 
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e& AREA OF AIR STEAM WATER 













LEAK 
Number of Total cost Pounds wasted Total cost Gallons wasted Total cost 
Diometer cubic feet per | of waste per per month of waste per per month of waste per 
Inches month at 75 | month IIc per; at 160 bb. month 65¢ at 60 Ib. | month 16c per 


lb. pressure | 1000 cubic feet pressure per 1000 Ib. pressure 1000 gallons 


Gap '/, | 13,468,000! $1,481.44 | 1,219,280 | $792.53 | 1,524,100 | $243.86 
: Sm °/,"| 7,558,500) 831.44 | 684,290 | 444.79 | 855,360 | 136.86 
=p '/, | 3,366,990; 370.37 | 304,820 198.13 | 381,020 60.96 
@ '/, | 824,570 90.70 | 74,650 48.52 93,310 14.93 
Vig | 213,000; 23.43 19,280 12.53 24,10 3.86 
Vso 52,910 5.82 4,790 3.11 5,990 % 


What does it cost you eac 


. Vor aie STRUM, WATE, YOU EVEL USE: 


Maybe you've never checked the actual cost of valve 
leakage. If you haven't, you'll doubtless be startled at 
these figures. : 

A single valve leak the size of a pinhead can waste 

enough air in a month to approximate the cost of a new 

vaive. Steam leaks... water leaks... also take a heavy 
toll if neglected ...not to mention the wastage of such 

a critical item as fuel. 

Where Lunkenheimer Valves are given ordinary care, 

such losses are held to an absolute minimum. These 

se __ quality-built valves are designed to give extra long 

ee ™a_ service with the lowest possible outlay of time, labor, 
— and seat. for maintenance. 

*, Enlarged copies of the above chart for posting in 
your plant are available on request. Also avail- 
able are the services of your nearby Lunkenheimer 

istributor. who is fully equipped to assist in solu- 
tion of eso operating or maintenance problems. 
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—— vo. x ESTABLISHED 1662 


ar MELUNKENHEIMERSS | 


~~ “QUALITY —_— | 





CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S. A. 
NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 
BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 7 











” VALVES 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S. P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 





i pein gis Sot A - Se ree Teen, 
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ONE OF 15 DOW. CHEMICALS USED BY THE TEXTILE 


they “tend 
to their knitting” 
and make a 
better yarn! 


‘ 
| 
| 


< 
% 
f 
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A TYPICAL DOW BATTLE AGAINST MOLD 


Manufacturers bothered by mold problems may learn 
a profitable lesson from textile weavers. 


When fabric is woven, warp yarns must be stiff to 
enable the shuttle carrying the filler yarns to pass 
through without abrasion which causes wear and 
possible fracture of the yarn. To make it stiff, yarn 
is subjected to a process called “slashing” which con- 
sists of running it through a solution containing 
starch and oil. Naturally, the mixture is subject to 
mold and bacterial attack but, in addition, yarns sized 
with it may also be affected causing loss in tensile 
strength and possible discoloring due to mold stain. 


Dow technicians experimented, tested, experimented 
more, tested more—and presented the answer... 
Dowicide. Today, this effective product protects slash- 
ing solutions . . . better fabrics woven by the textile 
industry are proof of another victory in the never- 
ending battle against mold. 


Dow technicians and specific Dowicide products are 
ready to fight mold wherever it rears its head—in the 
paper, paint, lumber and other industries. If you 
have a mold problem, get in touch with us. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago « St. Lovis * Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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THE SELLING AGENT 
After the War 





ITH THE gradual relaxation of 
wartime urgencies, the func- 
tions of the textile selling agent 


approach their return to normal. 


The selling agent has been and is an 
indispensable intermediary between 
government, mill and manufacturer. 
He has aided the even flow of goods 
which have helped clothe, house and 
equip millions of men. He has been 
a diplomat, an expediter; effecting 
service rather than creating sales. 


The time is coming when he will 
again be, truly, a selling agent — 
though that term but skims the sur- 
face of his importance in textile pro- 


duction and distribution. 


For the selling agent—as we vision 
our obligation to the mills we repre- 
sent—is a student of every business 


condition, an appraiser of every mar- 


ket trend. He must know the princi- 
ples and practices of economical pro- 
duction, and the details of profitable 
distribution. His advice on financing 
must be prompt, accurate and author- 
itative. His contacts lead him toward 
the correct anticipation of fashion 
and style changes. He senses the pos- 
sibilities of market analysis and the 
advantages of advertising. He is famil- 
iar with every step in making and 
selling of cotton textiles from the raw 
materials at the source to the finished 
goods in the hands of the customer. 


To lack any of these is to fail in full 


performance. 


The complete service which Minot 
Hooper and Company contributes to 
the mills it represents is refined from 
the knowledge and experience of 


over 100 years as selling agents. 








MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


(established 1841) | 





BOSTON e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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The Problem: to pull down the harness one to two 
times each second, exerting effort against the resistance 
of the other harness which it has to Jift. 


Service Requirements: high tensile strength to 
withstand the repeated strain of being pulled each time 
the harness cam forces the treadle down . . . maximum 
resistance to flexing wear at the points where the strap 
passes through the stirrup and through the jack stick... 
high tear strength to avoid trouble at the buckle. 


The Solution: Graton & Knight’s “Hairitan’”’ 
leather. This special “‘Hairitan’”’ tannage develops ten- 
sile strength averaging over 6500 lbs. Each lot is tested 
on the Olsen Machine to make certain it has this de- 


The first in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers: 


REPEATED PULLING like this 


sired tensile strength. It has extreme toughness coupled 
with flexibility. Fibre structure is tight and strong to 
resist tearing. 


“‘Hairitan”’ is acknowledged the equal of any “‘Euro- 
pean-type”’ hair-on leather. 


All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 
of ‘‘Hairitan”’ loom leathers — pickers, check straps and 
other straps — are identified by orange color on the 
flesh side. This signifies one quality control from hide 
to loom — by the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial leathers. Write for catalog on Graton & Knight 
textile leathers. Graton & Knight, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 





ORANGE LINE LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured under one control from green hide to loom. Supplied by the leading dis- 


tributors in the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight”’ in “‘Belting”’ section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK. 
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What has saving life at sea to do with the 
production of Azo dyes? 


Simply this. 


Because of its specialized experience in 
the field of Azo dyes, Calco was selected 
to manufacture certain war materials on 


. - SS Zz Zy 


Y Zire 


KC ZN 

ASAE SS wi! 
direct contract to the Army and Navy. 
This has resulted in the curtailment of 


shipments to our regular customers. 





For example, a part of our Azo dye 
equipment has been diverted to Uranine, 
the brilliant greenish yellow dye used in 
life jacket dye markers which have been 
responsible for saving more than 30% 
of those rescued at sea. 


To meet the pressing demand for Ura- 





nine, Calco’s production has increased 
from a mere trickle in 1940 to hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in 1944. 


Yet this is only a fraction of Calco’s 
total war contribution. 


Putting first things first has developed 
into a tremendous wartime job at Calco. 
It is work of which we are proud—and 
in which we ask your understanding. 
You may be sure that everything is being 
done to meet your requirements—with 
all the extra time, labor and effort we 





can muster. CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Charlotte, 
Providence. 
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America’s newest and widest line of 

V-Belts — Allis-Chalmers’ Texrope — 

solves problems that have hoodooed 

drives in almost every industry .. . see 
what they can do for you! 


| ROUT THAT OLD BUGABOO, 
STATIC ELECTRICITY. 
IM STATICRESISTING SUPER’Z 
MY BUILT-IN CONDUCTIN 


7{ | PUT THE INDIAN SIGN ON 90% 7 

(9 OF ALL OIL CONDITIONS. I'M | 
SUPER-7 ON-RESISTING ...MY 

SKIN 1S MADE OF NEOPRENE. 


ia. 


HEAT HASN'T Gor A 


WARM . I'M SUPER-7 
HEAT- RESISTING. 


, wy 
‘ Mel; 
Uy) 


YOU CAN'T SCARE ME WITH 
HEAVY LOADS.IM SUPER-7 
STEEL--MY STEEL CABLES 
ADD POWER, REDUCE 
STRETCH AND SLIPPAGE. 


1 SAY BOO TO REALLY 
TOUGH Oil CONDITIONS, 
WHERE BELTS Musr 

VIRTUALLY SWIM IN 


A 1861 
P) Tune in the Boston “Pops”, Blue Network, every Sat. Eve. 


IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS Your 


V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B, F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 
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SELECT YOUR TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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SINCLAIR has the 


ANSWERS to Your 
Lubrication Problems : 


O PROVIDE a highly efficient oil with 
pasaiebies and splash resistant 
qualities for plain bearings, dobby and 
jacquard heads, Sinclair research devel- 
oped No-Drip Lubricants. They are de- 
signed to avoid staining of warp, filling, 
or cloth.... Tendency to throw is 
characteristic of most greases. Sinclair 
Shamrock F eliminates throw in lubri- 
cation of gears, cams, and chains. 
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Shamrock F is highly adhesive, cushions 
shock, and insures a good lubricating 
film. Shamrock F’s lasting lubricating 
qualities make it especially desirable — 
fewer applications needed — in difficult- 
to-lubricate parts. 

Have you a complimentary Sinclair 
Textile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide? It’s a guide to saving of time 
and lubrication cost. 








SINCLAIRSTEXTILESLUBRICANTS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
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For post war fabric beauty and utility Iselin-Jefferson |-¢ 

will offer Ingenuity of design and Judgment as to 2 

one ‘ , G: 

marketability—in short, I-J service. en 
| 

| t 

BRANCH OFFICES SELLING AGENTS i G 

| A ad 

CHICAGO, ILL. . . 1375 Merchandise Mart q ot 

BOSTON, MASS.. . . . . 99 Chauncy St. es 

WEW ORLEANS,LA. . . . 201 Balter Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . 1336 Widener Bldg. ; : \q 








ATLANTA,GA.. . . 216-217 Walton Bldg. Cc 0) M PA N Y | 


ST.LOUIS.MO. . . . . . 915 Olive Street 


cm reucsce, cur... 23 Morte. 9Q WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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Your Standard 
GATES V-Belts 


— Made of 


are out-performing ANY V-Belts 
ever made of NATURAL Rubber! 














No V-Belts built by anyone before the war could stand the service now 
daily delivered by Gates V-Belts on army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big 
guns. Gates developed these greatly superior V-Belts through intensified, spe- 
cialized research—and Gates is building these belts entirely of synthetic rubber. 


This fact is now important to YOU 
—-— and here is the reason: 


@ Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army V-Belts 
has been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 





In the case of many other products, as you know, you must wait until after 
the war to get the benefits of war-time improvements. But victory depends so 
directly upon production and production so directly upon V-Belts which 
drive the producing machines, that Gates has been able to give you imme- 
diately, in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-Belt improvement which 
Gates specialized research has developed for use in the Army’s motorized 
equipment. 


In addition, where V-Belts of special construction are required, your 
Gates Rubber Engineer is in position to supply a Gates V-Belt that is precisely 
engineered to meet your special needs. 


Whatever drive problem or V-Belt problem you may have, you need only 
to pick up your phone book and look under the heading “Gates Rubber.” The 
Gate Rubber Engineer will bring right into your plant he full benefits of every 
advance in V-Belt construction and in drive operation that Gates specialized 
research has developed. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATE 


yuthetic Rubber — 







GATES ALSO 
MAKES THESE 
SPECIAL BELTS 
TO MEET 
EXCEPTIONAL 
SERV/CE NEEOS- 














Rayon Cord 


V-Belts 


Static-Safety 


V-Belts 


Cnocuat Synthetic 


V-Belts 


Cotton Cord 


V-Belts 


Steel Cable 


V-Belts 


ED 


The Mark of 
Specialized Research 








CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, — 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 


DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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HIGH SPEED: Alcoa Aluminum’s light weight 
in textile machinery parts means low inertia on 
reverse motions, fast starts and stops. Reduces 
vibration, the major cause for machinery going 
out of adjustment. 

LOW MAINTENANCE: Because the high 
strength of Alcoa Aluminum can take the con- 
stant pounding of equipment running at high 


speeds, you'll have less fixing and replacing 








“eeothe Poundin 
9 wears 
Out straps, Pickers ang 
Parts very rapidly,” 





of parts, lower maintenance costs. 

LONG LIFE: Aluminum’s high resistance to 
corrosion assures longer life of textile machinery. 
Aluminum hoods and ducts protect your textiles 
against stains during manufacture. Condensate 
produces no rust to drop down and cause seconds. 
ASK YOUR SUPPLIER for equipment made 
of aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1939 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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@ Interior of the plant of the United Piece 
Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., after it had been 
repainted according to the principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 


OW CAN you use color to focus an 
operator’s attention on his task, 
relieve eye strain and increase his 
efficiency? 
What color arrangements can be uti- 


lized to cut down the number of acci- 
dents among employees? 


How can color be used to provide 
better working conditions and to im- 
prove labor relations? 


The answer is simple: when next you 
paint, do it according to Pittsburgh’s 
new science of COLOR DYNAMICS! 


COLOR DYNAMICS is founded upon 
the influence which the energy in color 





Color Dynamics 


Scientific use of energy in color lessens workers’ eye 





fatigue, reduces absenteeism and improves efficiency! 














exerts upon normal human beings. By 
the purposeful use of this energy, 
workers’ eye fatigue is lessened, absen- 
teeism is reduced, morale is height- 
ened, production is improved. 


These principles have been usedand 
tested in many plants in the textile in- 
dustry—as well as in other fields. 
Wherever they have been 
applied, more work per 
man-hour and more man- 
hours per worker have 
speedily resulted. 


You can test the practical 
value of COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS for yourself in your 
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G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
PITTSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 












QUALITY 


own plant. Pittsburgh has worked out 
special methods to utilize this energy 
in color on every paintable surface 
—machines, floors, walls, ceilings and 
mobile equipment. Apply COLOR 
DYNAMICS to one or two machines 
or to one department. See the differ- 
ence it makes in output and morale. 


You'll find the fascinating story of 
what COLOR DYNAMICS is 
and how it works explained 
simply and completely in our 
new book on this subject. Write 
for your free copy—today. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 
Paint Division, Dept. C-6, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


ANTS 








COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PAINT AND GLASS 
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TEXTILE \NDY 


CAUSTIC SODA CAUSTIC POTASH 


Liquid « Solid * Flake Liquid 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 

EPSOM SALTS SODIUM SULPHIDE 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (25 Volume)*t 
oF N4:10)\ mo 9 -\ O15 | RO) :21 ) TRICHLORETHYLENE 


*On Allocation. tFor delivery by tank truck only 
in New England and Middle Atlantic States. 


As important producers of these basic textile-processing chemicals, 
we are in a position to advise on their availability ...now and 
into the future. Because wartime markets change so suddenly, 
we invite inquiries for information on delivery and for 


samples and prices on these textile chemicals. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE . NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO. ILL. ° GREENVILLE. S. C. ° NEWARK, CALIF 








NE OF A MOTOR’S most dangerous enemies is fric- 
O tion. In peacetime, instructions for guarding against 
it were based on 8-hour-day, 6-day-week operation. Today, 
with motors working up to 3 and 4 times as many hours 
a week, those instructions are dangerously obsolete! 

To help put U. S. motor maintenance on an efficient 
wartime footing, Allis-Chalmers has published ‘‘Guide to 
Wartime Care of Electric Motors’. This valuable book 
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explains the 9 main enemies of electric motors... tells 
you how to fight them. Its recommendations are simple 
and practical... ideal for training new men or as a fe- 
view for experienced men. Book is fully illustrated with 
stimulating, understandable sketches like those shown 
above—contains no advertising. Over 100,000 copies in 
use by industry and armed forces. Send for your free copy 


today! ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
A 1658 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 


When you do need new motors. look 


inte the strength, solidity and all-around ( } 
Safetv Circle '— 
protected top. sides, ends and bottom Zn DoS 


protection of the new 
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No product ever achieves nation-wide popularity by accident. 
There must be real merit . . . genuine quality to bring about 
repeat sales. Johnson General Purpose Bearings have long 
been a distinct favorite with manufacturers of new equipment 
and with maintenance men. Cast in the correct alloy—S. A.E. 
64—-they deliver the utmost in performance for the longest 
period of time. This cuts replacement to a minimum. Com- 
pletely machined—inside diameter . . . outside diameter and 2 
Cat a logue ends ... they slip right into place without trouble or bother. . 
The range of sizes—over 850—enables you to buy exacily 
Seadll’ cond” dalieetdins tin to your requirements. Why not specify Johnson Bronze on 
ined completo hpedien aer- your next order for plain cast bronze bearings? See for 
vice available. It's FREE. yourself the time and money you save. Learn the value of | 
real quality. Reasonable service is available from stock. li 


JOHNSON 


SLEEVE BEARING 
530 S§. MILL STREET 


New 72 Page Catglogue 
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with its EQUALIZED PLY STRESSES 


In ordinary belt, as it goes around the pulleys, 
there is a constant alternation of “stretch 
and buckle” stresses—different for each ply— 
which speed outer ply rupture, shorten belt and 
fastener life. 


The way the Strength Members are made and ap- 
plied in the construction of Condor Compensated 
Belt lets it flex freely and with equalized ply 
stresses. This patented and exclusive Compensa- 
tion principle represents what is probably the most 
beneficial development in belt construction of the 
last quarter century. 


Reports like these indicate the kind of service you 
get from Condor Compensated: 


An 8-ply, 16-inch Condor Compensated Belt on a paper mill 
drive is “still performing like new” after 9 years. 


“100% more starting load capacity without appreciable belt 
slip.” ,.. Many users report 3 to 4 times longer fastener life 
from Condor Compensated. 


“After the second flood receded, we again dried out the belts. 
Today they are as good as the day we put them on (2 years) 
and we have not even had to take them up,” 





CONDOR BELTS are now made 
in the dark, war-time color. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


hi 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES and FACTORIES > 

























TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


Advantages of Compensation 


In all styles of Condor Compensated Belt, you get 
these belt-saving, production-building advantages: 


1. Ruptures in outside ply eliminated 

2. Freedom from ply separation 

3. Longer fastener life 

4. Can be operated over smaller pulleys 

5. For heavy loads, plies may be increased with same 
pulleys 

Higher overload capacity or margin of safety 

Less wear on pulley side 

High production efficiency 

Material reduction in belting costs 





6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Also available with Style H surface for low tension 
operation, Style F with friction surface on the pulley 
side, and Style B with bareback surface on pulley 
side, where some slip is desirable. 


Improve your production now with Condor Com- 
pensated Belt. Write for Bulletin. 


=. 
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pty etresses UNEQUAL 
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Condor Compensated Belt. 
How your belts take the curve 
loed determines what you get in 
belt life and efficiency. 









RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC 
> PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 














TAKE A TIP ON FUEL SAVINGS 
FROM THIS WOOLEN MILL! 


Dryer instrumentation, Foxboro- 
engineered for your requirements, makes every 
B.T.U. count for better drying! 


If you're looking for a way to cut your coal bills, 
there is no better place to start than at your dryers. 
For, inexact control of drying operations can waste a 
lot of B.T.U.’s by permitting good, dry hot air to escape 
in the exhaust. 


The surest way to get close, fuel-saving control on 
any textile dryer is through Foxboro Instrumentation 
specifically engineered to the job. That's why the ma- 
jority of textile dryers now are Foxboro-instrumented. 


ee ' 


~ « 
a A leading eastern woolen mill obtains 
cP eole Mate lehigeliolileMsllelil-lae-laelslelub ami 
tenter drying with this compact 
Foxboro Instrument System consist- 
ing of a Foxboro Tachometer (top), 
2-pen Foxboro Temperature Recorder 
lower right), and Foxboro Humidity 
Controller (lower left). 


The illustration shows a typical example. This wool © 
tenter dryer is equipped with instruments that permit 
accurate control of every phase of the operation. A 
Foxboro Humidity Controller automatically controls air 
from heaters exactly according to requirements. A two- 
pen Foxboro Thermometer records dryer zone tempera- 
tures. And a Foxboro Tachometer continuously records 
cloth-speed. 

No matter what type textile dryer you employ, 
Foxboro engineers can help you lay out the most effi- 
cient, fuel-saving control system. Phone our nearby 
branch, or, write to The Foxboro Company, 18 Nepon- 
set Avenue, Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. 5S. A. 











IO), d5\0)5% ) DRYER CONTROL 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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yatorcion Goes ky — Seconds’ Go Down 


BAHNSON CENTRAL STATION IN KNITTING MILL 


Bahnson engineers here 
developed a practical so- 
lution to a specific prob- 
lem made difficult by the 
height of machinery and 
interfering beams, by 
bringing direct duct dis- 
tribution of air to the cen- 
ter of the alleys. 


SEE A ewe ae ane 


oe ~~ 
i ee nnmematicnateete at aapyrennail 


ae. 





Production went up and 
““seconds’’ decreased al- 
most immediately when 
Bahnson Central Station 
Air Conditioning System 
was installed in this knit- 
ting mill. 


With all windows closed 
this Bahnson Installation 
maintains 55% relative 
humidity and 82° F. room 
temperature. 











AIR CONDITIONING 


- Cc 
? 
~led 2 GA 


THE BAHNSON CO. ~~~“ WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 
886 DREWRY ST. 93 WORTH ST. 976 WEST 6TH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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) sAvE 30% ON YOUR 
BELT LACING COSTS 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 
in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 















Lacers. 

You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE os ue “9 
° er . 
Clipper products. Portable laces 

Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long belts up to 6 
wearing Lubrihide Pins. inches wide in 





one quick, easy 











The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 

































We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and ; 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a i=) 

demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 


es 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 































CLIPPER CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE ‘| CONDENSER 
LACING ‘ TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 














You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper ; 
- than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 


Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself, Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY Granp RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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offers 1O peFINITE ADVANTAGES: 


l. Maximum single end strength. 6. Fine handle on loom-finished goods. 
2. Greater elasticity of warp. 7. Retains brilliancy of dyes. 
3. Simple formula. 8. Works well with mixed fibers. 
4, Readily removed in boil-off. 9. Low working temperature. 
5. Mixes with any starch or gum. 10. Low kettle cost. 


Houghto-Size S. R. is the perfect sizing compound for spun 


rayon and mixtures of spun rayon with all other fibers. It is a 
concentrated product that contains all the necessary ingredients 





to assure maximum strength, best weavability, easy removal in 
the boil-off; it works satisfactorily with all the starches and 


gums best suited for sizing spun rayon. 


Houghton also provides a technical service called the Houghton 
Warp Size Check-up Test. It is a proven means of discovering 
how well your sizing operations are working. Why not call the 


Houghton Man—or write for full details? 





E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


Philadelphia, Charlotte and all principal cities. 


OUR EIGHTIETH BUSINESS YEAR... 
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For Everything in Piping Materials 
eee Look to CRANE 

























ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 














ee 











For piping at its best—use Crane com- (gti men 
plete piping materials service. All your | 
requirements are supplied from a single 
source—your Crane Branch or Whole- 
saler. You choose from the world’s 
greatest line of valves, fittings, pipe, 
fabricated assemblies, piping acces- 
sories—in brass, iron and steel. Un- 
divided responsibility for quality helps 
assure the best installations. Depend on ; a 
Crane Co.’s ability to meet your needs Ye 
—for example, in Iron Body Clamp Gate _. a 
Valves shown below—to simplify mak- > de « —T 
ing deferred replacements and to keep . *< Og A. | 
piping at peak efficiency. 
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Process 
Pumping 
System. 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Iron Body Clamp 
Gate Valves are suited for a wide variety of services in 
textile process piping where compact, sturdy valves are 
needed. Brass trimmed valves are recommended for steam, water, air or 
oil lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or gasoline, or for fluids that corrode 
brass but not iron. Made in O.S. & Y. and Inside Screw patterns. r 














WORKING PRESSURES 











Cold Water, Oil or | 
Size Saturated Steam gas, non-shock 
Screwed Ye to 2-inch 150 pounds 225 pounds 
2% to 4-inch - 125 pounds 175 pounds 
Flanged 1 to 2-inch 125 pounds 200 pounds 
2 to 4-inch 125 pounds 175 pounds 7 




















CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas (1 
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PLUMBING - HEATING > PUMPS | 
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Our Teacher-Your Guide 


For more than 50 years we have 
been manufacturing famous 
Lambeth Products; always alert to 
the improvements that experience 
dictates. 


Today this backlog of experience 
is your guide to dependable per- 
formance. 


Our newest product, the ''Biltrite” 
Canvas Lugstrap, is a perfect ex- 
ample of the always uniform 
Lambeth quality. 


PACA TS i REE NAR PRY Sag 2 on. BV he ITN ct F oa ido doe 


It deserves a trial. Why not give 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Sedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C 


of Spinning Ta Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 


pe 
_ambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N.H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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. “OUMP “COOKING* 











BROWN SIZE COOKING CONTROL SYSTEM 














To secure uniform results in sizing cotton yarn 
or cloth and to avoid streaky, defective goods, 
the sizing preparation must always be of the 
same viscosity, which means that it must be 
kept at the same temperature constantly from 
batch to batch. 


Size Cooking with the Brown Time-Tempera- 
ture Control System prevents lumping and 
assures that the product contains no undis- 
solved starch. 


During the cooking period steam is throttled 
down to give slow, even cooking with the tem- 
perature never varying from the desired con- 
trol point. There is no risk of “boiling over" and 
it frees the operator for other duties. 


The Brown Thermometer Controller throttles 
steam flow so the temperature of the kettle is 
dropped to that of the storage kettle and held 
there indefinitely, or automatically shuts off 


ee et installed—includes Brown Recordin 
Throttlor), Diaphragm Valve, Timer, Solenoid Valve, Switches, Signal Lights and all accessories 


How to get 


UNIFORM SIZE COOKING 





the steam at the end of the cooking cycle. 


When the kettle is dumped and refilled, the 
operator then pushes an external button which 
automatically resets the control system for 
another cook, without opening the instrument 
door. 


The Brown Size Cooking Control System is 
simple in operation and quick in response. The 
flexibility of the Brown Thermometer Control- 
ler provides any desired cycle of control which 
can be obtained by simply setting the time 
period and the temperature control point. The 
rest is automatic. This means dollars and cents 
savings in obtaining uniform size cooking. 


Write for catalog. The Brown Instrument 
Company, a division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator ° Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 44, Pa. Branch offices in all prin- 


cipal cities. 


Boston Office - 799 Beacon Street --- Atlanta Office - 4 N. Rhodes Center. 


BROWN THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS 





and-MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL CONTROLS 
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When you plan bleachery replacements, it 
will pay you to consider a Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Peroxide Bleaching System! 

Built to your requirements,such a bleach- 
ing system can yield savings in output and 
overhead costs. For these processes return 
rapid, continuous production of goods with 
a uniform, predetermined bleach! They’re 
easy to control. They save steam, water, 
power, chemicals and labor. And they’re 
compact—all in one “‘package’’! 

Developed as a contribution to the textile 


industry, Du Pont Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching systems are backed by free Tech- 
nical Service, plus the promise of con- 
tinuous improvement through never-end‘ng 
Du Pont research. 


Read the story of these cost-saving, pro- 
duction-boosting processes in our new, 
illustrated book, ““Du Pont Continuous Per- 
oxide Bleaching Systems.” It’s yours free. 
Just write E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 7th WAR LOAN! 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


QU POND BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. us. PAT. OFF 


No. | For YOUR Replacement Program 
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MAJOR SLASHER IMPROVEMENT 


The new Westinghouse ROTOTROL-regu- 
lated Multi-Motor Slasher Drive controls 
tension . ; ; improves quality : . . increases pro- 
duction . . . reduces cost. 


Stop the damage to warp yarns in the 
slasher room and get better quality, greater 
production and lower costs. Even with the best 
care in yarn preparation, improper slashing 
can ruin the strongest fibers and result in off- 
quality cloth and lost time in the weave room. 

The most common cause of damage to warp 
yarns is the result of variations in tension. 
Westinghouse has made uniform tension possi- 
ble with the multi-motor slasher drive through 
ROTOTROL tension control. 


Essentially, this is a d-c adjustable voltage 
system, with ROTOTROL, and individual 
motors or gearmotors on the beam, delivery 
roll, cylinders and size boxes. The speed of the 
slasher is adjusted at a master control station. 
The control action of the ROTOTROL main- 
tains the present tension value during the 
beam build-up. Tension is always uniform. 

This drive has already proved its superiority 
in actual service. Results have been outstand- 
ing. For more information about this improved 
drive call your nearest Westinghouse Office 
or write for booklet B-3491. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 
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Battery of slashers as seen from the delivery end. 
Motors are mounted underneath. The ROTOTROL 
is mounted on a platform above the slasher. 


— 
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Westi nghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ee 


MULTI-MOTOR SLASHER DRIVE 
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Remember? 


Unmistakable identification of the tea merchant was the result of such a 
realistic sign. Today, your product must have adequate identification at 
point-of-sale if your acceptance-creating advertising and promotion are 
to result in sales. @ Kaumagraph provides the essential point-of-sale 
identification in various ways. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers*, Prestomarks, 
Embossed Seals, Lithography can be used for distinctive, attractive, eco- 
nomical marking of textiles, leather, rubber, synthetics. Kaumagraph, 
under one roof, will design, plan and produce all identification neces- 
sary to help the sale of your products. e Many new methods and prod- 
ucts developed for war by Kaumagraph Research are ready for use now 
—others when peace returns. Kaumagraph is pledged to uphold the 
American system of Free Enterprise, through development and expan- 
sion of new products that will increase the earnings of employees and 
assure full employment for many veterans and demobilized defense 
BY KAUMAGRAPH : ° ; 
Ghinciieediemntas workers. e Our Nation’s backbone is the Free Enterprise system, com- 
off right ... belp saleability petition is always keen. Attractive, distinctive identification will help 


with boxwraps and labels ; ; , 
Aula aihsads your products achieve success in your markets. Investigate Kaumagraph 


by Kaumagraph. Identification. Send for a Kaumagraph Identification Man today. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “Kaymagraphs" ore made only by Kaumagraph Company 








LITHOGRAPHY 





Gdeniificaiton ‘Neadguaricrs since 1902 


KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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.g cases, PY car- 
tal for the jobs of peace... 


n ers of mercy today and 
commerce again tomorrow. 


ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 
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@ Nickel and Monel prevent me- 
tallic contamination of rayon prod- 
ucts ... add strength to equipment 
... insure long, continuous service. 


Consequently, these tough, cor- 
rosion-resistant metals are specified 
for spin bath evaporators and steep- 
ing tanks . . . for spinnerettes and 
filter backing screens ... for spin- 
ning machinery shafts, structural 
parts and other equipment. 


For heavy equipment where the 
properties of Nickel are desirable, 
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a saving in cost. 


Although today’s stock is limited, 
certain standard mill forms of 
Monel are available, as are shafting 
and various fastenings. Pump parts 
and other castings may be obtained 
in both Nickel and Monel. 


After war needs have been met, 
Nickel, Nickel-clad steel and Monel 
will be available to meet all your re- 
quirements. Specify them in your 
plans for new equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel-clad steel is often used...at 67 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


NICKEL and MONEL 
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As young ideas in June turn to the gay 
and lively...in conversation...in colors 
....“Lazy Mary” pajamas by Barbizon 
are giving the girls something to talk 
in...something to talk about. 

Sandoz technicians are proud to 
share in Barbizon’s color achievement 
... petal pink, level-dyed in rayon gar- 
ments tailored with distinction. 

Just as today’s fashion leaders are 
thinking ahead in style and color... 
so Sandoz continues to supplement 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
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their efforts by “thinking ahead with 
textiles.””> Out of Sandoz laboratories, 
for instance, have come the Pyrazol 
Fast colors which are of very good 
light fastness. 

Recent notable additions to this 
range are Pyrazol Fast Orange GLL 
and Pyrazol Fast Green CLL. Sandoz 
Diazamine (developed) colors give 
superior wet fastness, particularly on 
rayons. 

To fill your needs, or solve your tech- 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


BY BARBIZON 


nical problems in dyes... acid, chrome 
and direct, or auxiliary chemicals for 
all natural and synthetic fibres, come 
first to Sandoz. Application labora- 
tories: New York, Boston, Charlotte, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Toronto, 
stocks Other 
and 


in those cities. 
Chicago, 


with 
branches: Paterson, 
Providence. 

Another color achievement 


month, by another fashion leader 


next 
among Sandoz customers—watch for it! 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


Winks aheaduith Cities 


ee. 





WITHOUT BENEFIT of crystal ball 
or oracle, we can pretty closely 
foresee the future of rayon. Judg- 
ing from achievements of the in- 
dustry in the past, plus the great 
progress made during wartime, 
these predictions seem plausible... 


NO NOSTRADAMUS NEEDED 


Rayon’s two great assets, Conform- 
ability and Versatility, will be greatly 
amplified after the war. 

A closer cooperation between rayon 
chemist, textile manufacturer and de- 
signer or engineer, will result in max- 
imum conformability of the product 
to its purpose. 

Special finishes will impart every 
desirable quality to rayon. 

Blending of fibers, synthetic with 
natural, synthetic with other synthet- 
ics, will bring the special properties 
of each to the betterment of all. 

Industrial uses for rayon will be 
expanded—the vast tire cord field be- 
ing just one among many, 


Equipment designed especially for the 
fabrication of rayon will be developed. 


* * . 


These predictions point the way 
toward rayon’s future. New meth- 
ods, new uses, new markets loom 
on the horizon. And always, hand 
in hand with the growth of rayon, 
goes our rising standard of living. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION + 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. * Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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Rice Barton announces 


GQ flew 


Blanket 
Washer 




































FOR TEXTILE FABRIC PRINTING 
Wasiasansuaneel © Eliminates backgray cloth 
® Eliminates backgray driers and handling equipment 
| ® Simple in design 
he | @ Low installation cost 
ed. ; ® Costs little to operate 
- ! @ Increases life of the blanket 
i 
th- ®@ Uses no steam or steam coils 
a : ® Requires no motor to operate 
~ ® Inside of blanket kept perfectly dry 
2. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE 
| OREO ER AEN CHU S ETT SS, U, 
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HAVE YOU AN EXTRA 5° CYLINDER? 


This modern slasher, with extra cylinder, 
uses one 7’ and two 95’ cylinders. If you 
have an extra 5’ cylinder available you can 
greatly increase your slasher production at 
a minimum cost. 

This special installation also takes a 
lower ceiling than the combination of two 
7’ and one 5’ cylinders, yet the production 
is within 10% to 15% of the larger slasher 
assembly. Either system will increase pro- 
duction and improve the quality of produc- 
tion so greatly that the cost involved is 
repaid in a surprisingly short time. 


In addition to the extra drying surface 











provided by the extra cylinder, specially 
designed contact rolls supply great warp 
contact with each cylinder. Positive gear 
drive means the cylinders pull the warp — 
the warp doesn’t pull the cylinders, reducing 
tension and resulting in greater warp uni- 
formity and elasticity. Ball bearing mount- 
ings on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 
provide smoother operation. 

We will gladly make a study of your 
slasher room and make recommendations 
for modernization and improvements, with 
cost estimates, without obligation. Write or 


phone for further information — now. 


| 


\ 


\ 
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WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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“You see, without these bases the 
belts stretch and lose pulley-pressure 
tension at high speeds and peak loads. 
Then the machines slow down, the 
work falters and we lose production. 
With Rockwood belt tightening motor 


nome 
bel 


ere tS Coo 


a , = bases the belt tightness automatically 
Hs Se ; i oe matches the load, so the machines 
: 2 keep up to speed, we get more uni- 
form twist and the machine turns out 
more work.” 
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= ROCKWOOD automatic 


ROCKWOOD DRIVE 


for Looms belf lightening MOTOR BASE 


COTTON MILL ENGINEERS 
KNOW THEIR BELT DRIVES 


While engineers in every industry now recognize that short 
center belt drives must have automatic belt tension control to 
give best results, cotton mills were the first to install them in a 
big way. 


%. It did not take the cotton mill engineer long to find out 
that Rockwood belt tension control bases kept spinning and 
twisting frames, looms and other cotton mill machinery up to 
more uniform speeds regardless of load changes or operating 
conditions. They were quick to notice the improvement in 


KOCKWOOD DRIVE product and increased output that resulted. 


Shelf Type In other words use of the Rockwood base resulted in MORE 
work and BETTER work—than any power drive used before. 





Today other industries are following the example set by the 
cotton mills—But cotton mill engineers were first! 


Rockwood special pivoted motor bases for cotton mills are 
available in several different types—individual bases for spin- 
ning and twisting frames and looms, standard floor bases for 
compressors and other mill drives, special bases for overhead 
line shafts, etc., etc. 


If you have belt drives—V-belt or Flat, ask us for our 
recommendations. 


The two lower sketches show Rockwood special 
bases for spinning and twisting frame drives. 


ROCKWOOD 


INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A. 


Specialists in Power a Equipment Since 1884 





Ne 
ROCKWOOD DRIVE Floor Type 








for more level and uniform dyeing 


@ For thorough penetration, better dyeing and _in storage spaéé. One part equals 8 parts liquid, or 
level shades—use Diazyme, the concentrated, pow- 4 parts solid, of other well known desizing agents. 
dered desize of proved dependability, Diazyme This efficient desize is supplied in different 
contains a combination of enzymes that remove siz- _ strengths, and is also available prepared with spe- 
ing compounds—leaves fabrics soft and elastic, in- cial stimulating agents for individual purposes. 
creases absorption so that dyes 
and finishes penetrate materials 
more readily and easily. Because 
Diazyme cannot weaken fibers, 
it may be safely used on even 
the most delicate fabrics. 

Since Diazyme is concentrated 
its use leads to definite savings, 
not only in freight charges, but 
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by / SMI Ni , -DRUM In Package Dyeing 
Are " Considered “Svseutials” 


| In 1937, a new package dyeing machine of 















radically-advanced design was offered the 
textile industry by Smith-Drum. It embodied 
6 major features never before available in 
any package dyeing machine. Acceptance of 
this machine and its 6 major advantages was 
almost instantaneous! Since then, these fea- 
tures have come to be regarded by most as 
absolutely essential for satisfactory, package 
dyeing. 
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tnd New Developments Coming 


A number of important new features, to be incorporated in 
the post-war Smith-Drum Package Dyeing Machines, are already 
under development. You may be sure that, in placing your orders 
now for post-war delivery, you will receive full advantage of these 
new developments. Furthermore, you may be sure that you will re- 
ceive the most advanced machine of its type no matter what Smith- 
Drum Machine you order. To avoid a long wait for delivery after 
war restrictions are lifted, we urge you to place your orders right 
now! Write ... Smith, Drum & Company, Allegheny Avenue at 
Sth Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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Loom-Shuttles can 


CEP NO SECRET 


FROM THE 


C&K High-Speed Camera 














FROM top to bottom of this page, you see a “flash”’ of actual film taken 
by the high-speed, short-exposure camera developed by C & K, and 
recently described in this publication. 


This strip of film-frames is part of the remarkably clear visual record 
made of a C & K loom shuttle, just as it is picked out of the shuttle box, 
in normal operation. And as the complete film unwinds on the screen, 
C & K engineers can now see the answers to questions that used to be 
unanswerable, like these: 


@ Does the picker make proper contact with the shuttle... and 
for how long? 


@ Does the shuttle maintain straight flight? 


e How does the binder act and move ...does it bear on the 
shuttle or spring away? 


@ How long is the shuttle in contact with the binder? 


@ What happens to the yarn inside the shuttle ... does it kink, 
catch, or slide off the bobbin as the loom picks? 


@ What is the actual speed of the shuttle? 


Yes, even the exact speed of the shuttle can be computed from these 
pictures, because the speed of the film is known, and distance travelled 
by the shuttle is marked on the loom. And this is only one of the studies 
now being conducted. Also under the searching eye of this unique 
photographic installation is the operation of clutches, brakes, box 
motion, center stop motion, magazine, feelers, and other loom com- 
ponents. To you, Mr. Mill Operator, the correlation of these findings, 
and their translation... as soon as proved...into new features of 
loom design, hold the certain promise of better weave-room equipment. 





Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 6. Ae 
PHELADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N.C * ALLENTOWN, PA. 






~* between Today's Wor Weapons... 
te sii and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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FOR YOUR PEACE-TIME GARMENTS— 


greater beauty, comfort and 
wear with $-C-T Cotton Yarns 
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When Peace releases S-C-T Cotton Yarns for 


egies apm 


civilian garments, you can look to these fine yarns 
for greater beauty, comfort and wear. At present, 
military orders take most of S-C-T Yarn prodnc- 
tion for the needs of our Armed Forces. Just as 
quickly as these military requirements are reduced, 
we shall be prepared to serve you again with 
S-C-T Yarns—the uniformity and free-running 
smoothness of which will be safeguarded by our 


traditional control from raw cotton to finished cone. 
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Secure the Peace with Extra War Bonds 
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COMBED SAKS - THREADS 


STANDARD Jwréme. - SELO - PREEMO 
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Installed in hundreds of plants, Masoneilan pres- 

sure regulators are saving money by providing long- 
lived performance and reducing maintenance 
costs. Such advantages as ease of adjustment, sim- 
plicity of operation, rugged construction, and accura 
of control reduce waste and minimize time-out of 
service. The result... reduced costs of pressure reducin 
service. Don’t take chances, protect your investment 
with Masoneilan Pressure Regulators. Write 


or Catalog 73, today. 






MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR CO. 


101 Marietta Street 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Main Office, Boston, Mass, 
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This Improve¢ 


RMSTRONG’S new Accotex 
Cots offer you greater free- 
dom from top roll lapping than any 
other synthetic cot. That’s because 
Armstrong’s Accotex Cots are made 
from a superior cork-and-synthetic- 
rubber composition. This material 
has absolutely no attraction for 
textile fibers. Moreover, it does 
not “‘sweat.”’ 
Besides reducing top roll lapping, 


Armstrong’s Accotex Cots offer also . 


the seven important advantages 
listed below. As a result, Accotex 





because if won’t attract fibers... is non-sweating 


Cots are now serving more spindles 
than any other synthetic covering 
—helping hundreds of mills turn 
out more poundage and higher 
quality yarn. 

Your Armstrong representative 
will be glad to help you prove the 
advantages of Accotex Cots by 
tests m your own mill. Ask him for 
samples, prices, and complete in- 
formation. Or write direct to Arm- 
strong Cork Co.,- Textile ze 
Products Department, 3606 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 








7 » LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots 
are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 3 or 4 times, 


2 coop DRAFTING — Accotex 
Cots retain their excellent grip, be- 
cause they resist slicking. 





“7. ” v 1@ | | + rm 4 ~ % ‘4A lh ‘ 
LRVSTRONG &§ ACCOTEN COTS 
— _ te a 7 a , > 


coTs 


CORK 
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OFFERS THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


S. REDUCED EYEBROWING — The 
resistance to slicking minimizes 
eyebrowing. 


G. GOOD START-UP — Accotex 
Cots are non-thermoplastic and re- 
sist flattening. 


5S *¢ SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, 
dies, or textile solvents. 


6. SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION — 
Accotex Cots have no seams—can’t 
break open in service. 


“QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex 
Cots are ready glued, 
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AS SIMPLE AS A TRAFFIC LIGHT 


This Is the Simple, Positive Method of Transmitting Motion 
on the Universal No. 99 Automatic 


What makes the Universal No. 99 automatic is a device 
so simple, so fool-proof, that it is used in hundreds of 
commonplace applications — household appliances, 
oil burners, traffic lights, display signs—as well as 
throughout industry. 

Using a simple solenoid (magnetic coil) simplifies 
design and eliminates fast-wearing mechanical parts. 


LOOK FOR ALL THREE 
IN CONSIDERING AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


This use of electrical as well as mechanical controls 
is one of three features considered essential by many 
mill men who are familiar with automatic winding. 
The other two are: 

Positive spindle drive, through gears, from a rotat- 
ing shaft. With slip eliminated, there is no loss in 








PROVIDENCE - BOSTON 








... Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 


PHILADELPHIA 





speed between shaft and spindle. 


A yarn traversing method—the unique Universal 
Traverse Wheel — producing round, parallel-sided, 
ridge-less bobbins. 


Thus, with the Universal Automatic, you get — from 
these three features—lowest maintenance, maximum 
production, quality winding. 

Other Important Universal Features. “‘Layer-lock” 
wind, reducing tendency to “shell off” in the shuttle. 
Centralizing bobbin driver. Automatic release of ten- 
sion at start of winding. Magazine creeling. 9}4’’ max- 
imum traverse, 1'2’’ maximum diameter. 


The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful 
over a period of years winding rayon yarns for the 
loom. Orders for after-the-war delivery are now being 
accepted for winding all fibres. 


23.4.17 
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Magnesium brings 


stability and balance 
to your machines 
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It’s speed you want in textile operations—but 
not speed alone. Magnesium machine parts 
give you dependable high speeds . . . because 
they have lightness and also that important 
quality known as dimensional stability. 


That simply means magnesium has just about 
licked the problem of distortion . . . of per- 
manent growth and contraction . . . common 
to some non-metallic parts chosen for their 
lightness. Magnesium alloy parts are entirely 
comparable in weight—and much stronger. 








cuts inertia— 
steps up speed— 
In moving parts 


It all adds up to dynamic balance, essential 
to high-speed operations. 


Inertia-cutting magnesium is particularly use- 
ful in rotating machine parts that continually 
start and stop... in parts with high-speed 
reciprocating motions . . . and many others 
where high inertia means added wear and tear. 


There’s real economy and better production 
coming your way if you use machinery that 
contains magnesium. The nearest Dow office 
can give you full details. 
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THE METAL 


OF MOTION 





MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN [J 


: ee 
New York « Boston e Philadelphia « Washington e Cleveland « Detroit « St. Louis « Chicago « Houston e San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
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JUNE Published by SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Salem, Mass. 1945 





SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT | 2()- WATT AND 40-WATT LAMPS 
DERN TEXTE pLant | HAVE HIGHER LUMEN OUTPUT 





MODERN TEXTILE PLANT 





Increased Operating Efficiency 















































Another great textile plant—Riverdale . 
He ‘ | In Widely-Used Fluorescents 
Mills, Enoree, S. C. — has solved its 
lighting problems by the installation LUMEN OUTPUT OF SYLVANIA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
of fluorescent lamps and fixtures made 
by Sylvania Electri Total Lumen Output hasene rwatt at 70% 
y VYSVERS Sar. LAMP COLOR (after burning for 100 hrs.) . aa coaae life 
It is well established that fluorescent 
lighting—especially in textile mills— Previous New Ave tite | Cyeling | %LPW 
means greater visual and physical asop 3 He, 84 
comfort with a consequent increase in 20W.T12 White 860 880 4000 6 Hr. 76 
production and improved quality. 6000 12 Hr. 70 
This modernization of the Riverdale 
Mills lighting syst handled b aie Ewad? 
ere en ae 40W-112 White 2100 2160 4000 6 Hr. 76 
a Sylvania jobber — Montgomery & 6000 12 Hr. 70 
Crawford of Spartanburg, S. C.—and 
the photograph below is ample evi- | Latest of Sylvania’s fluorescent lamp life ratings and efficiency data— 
dence of the efficacy of this installation. | for two of the most popular sizes—are contained in the above chart. 





Photograph of the large weave room, Riverdale M ills, ang S. C. entirely a re 
with Sylvania Electric Fluorescent Equipment. 


SYLVAN IAy ELECTRI C 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES: ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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This tabulation indicates a 
measure of the new performance 
that these widely-used T-12 lamps 
achieve. 

In addition, these are two of the 
sizes that are fitted with one of 
Sylvania’s most recent develop- 
ments — the position indicator. 
Molded into the new plastic base, 
the indicators are placed on the 
shoulder of the cap at right angles 
to the pins. When the lamp is cor- 
rectly inserted into the fixture one 
of these indicators points down. A 
touch of the finger is the only check 
required for precise positioning. 









































Install new rings to 


Examine the rings 2 
replace worn ones. 


on every frame. 


Many of the spindles in place today are not yielding maximum output because of worn rings. 
Where this condition exists, new DIAMOND FINISH rings can show prompt production gains. 
In those operations where our Eadie lubricated styles apply — for various twisting operations 
on silk, rayon, wool, worsted and mohair — the production gains are very substantial. Now 


more than ever, it pays to “Repair with Rings.” 


WHITINSVILLE (45s. 


e RING COs 
Makers of Spinning and Wimp Twister Rings since 1873 
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Standard DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Laced Wick Common Flange Ring Eadie Multiple-groove 
Flange Ring Oil-lubricated Ring for Heavy Twisting Greased Ring 
COS SOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO SOO OOO OOOO OOO OOOO OOO DODO OOOO OOO OG OOO OOOO GOOD OU OOO GOI OOOOOOGOOGOS 
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OTHER NOPCO CHEMICALS 
For Textile Processing 


Waterproofing Penetrants 
Compounds 





Kier Assistants 


ae nage Semin Cationic Type Softeners 


Soaking Treatments Detergents 


Wool and Worsted 


Lubricants Wax Emulsions 


Wax Emulsifiers 











NOPCO 2272-2 


A Versatile Wetting Agent 





From the standpoint of rewettability alone, 
Nopco 2272-R has an important bearing on the 
volume and quality of sanforized goods. 


And, as one of the most versatile products of its 
type, Norco 2272-R not only speeds rewetting 
in sanforizing, but in addition offers superior 
wetting out, penetrating, dispersing and dye 
leveling properties. 


NOPCO 2272-R is... 


Especially adapted for vat dyeing because of its 
stability in strong alkaline solutions up to 4% 
caustic soda (8.56° Tw.) 


ECONOMICAL because of its rapid wetting or re- 
wetting at low concentrations and wide tempera- 
ture ranges. 


An outstanding product of its kind based on per- 
formance and cost. 


For further information write NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison,. N. J. — 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., 


Richmond, Calif. 
CUT EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 
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OF MOTOR MAINTENANCE 


*  Here’s a self-sealed bearing you can grease and forget—for five 


Here's how the Lint-Free Motor years! We’ve built it into our Lint-Free Motor, to give you more 
cleans itself. This simple construc- . 


tion will cut your maintenance 





production—with less maintenance. 


costs—and your fepair parts needs. Prelubrication at the factory simplifies your maintenance 
Get the complete facts—write for i ’ 

— n’t h t he m —an 
Seder 3.3515. problem two ways—you don’t have to grease the motor—and 


there are no oily spots to collect lint. 

That’s only part of the story. The Lint-Free Motor has six 
built-in wind tunnels that sweep air (and air-borne lint) in— 
through—and out—fast—to keep fhe motor cool—and clean. 
That’s why they’re Lint-Free Motors. Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
| J-21320 





EE 
Westinghouse viet ** gm OT ORS 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


~ 
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; ss YET SMOKE AND OTHER FRAC- 
TIONAL MICRON-SIZE PARTICLES ARE 
REMOVED BY THE ELECTRO-MATIC 


WHICH PROVIDES SUPER-CLEAN AIR! 
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Only the new electronic microscopes, will show all the 
particles of dust that the Electro-Matic Air Filter will 
remove. By first giving dust particles an electrostatic 
charge, then attracting them electrically to viscous sur- 
faces, the Electro-Matic makes possible a degree of 
cleanliness in plant atmospheres that is unapproachable 
by other means. In addition, this equipment is rugged, 
automatic and self-cleaning (an exclusive AAF develop- 
ment) assuring continuous operation at peak efficiency. 





THE ELECTRO-MATIC IS A“ NATURAL” FOR © 
TEXTILE PLANTS. The textile industry’s new — 
standards of product quality and color purity demand | 
uniform, uninterrupted supplies of thoroughly cleaned 
air. This demand is met in a most efficient, practical | 
and economical way with AAF Electro-Matic Filters. | 
The Electro-Matic removes. the largest to smallest soot 
particles, which can ruin production. It removes the 
smoke, fumes and vapors from neighboring plants and 
surroundings which can gray a whole day’s production. 
Many leaders in the industry are installing this equip- 
ment. Write for Bulletin 250-D or an engineer’s call. 


) the front or intake side of A*MERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


(Right) shows back of unit. 275 Central Avenue; Louisville 8, Kentucky 
fa Ceneda: Darling Bros.; Lid.; Montreal, P. Q. 


ELECT RO-MATIC 22255500 
ELECTRONIC AIR FILTER 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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@ Built by TAYLOR-STILES CO. 


On little jobs, too, 


For Reliability! 


SAIS Bearings aren’t always on the BIG 
jobs in the Textile industry —on spinning and 
twisting frames, warpers, slashers, agers, cal- 
enders, extractors, etc. They’re on the litile 
jobs, too, such as this “‘smallest’’ Fibre Cut- 
ting machine that cuts yarn %4” to 6” long. 
They keep shafts in proper position... 
combine smoothness and continuity with low 
maintenance costs. The more the Textile 
Industry depends upon SoUGIF Bearings, the 


more it aids the war effort. 5794 


SUUSIe INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA.34 PA. 
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Dicicleriianyarylec 
Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Slucceleueloacmjelevuetjelnelejialeye 
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The Economical Insulation 





























You will find that PC Foameglas can be cut 
to fit around projections and openings right 
H on the job, with ordinary tools. The big, 
strong, rigid slabs, conveniently packaged, 
can be handled and laid quickly and easily. 
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N the long run, you will find this cel- 

lular glass material the most economi- 
cal insulation you can use. Why? 
Because the insulating properties of PC 
Foamglas are permanent. 


While the insulating efhciency of many 
insulation materials deteriorates with 
age, PC Foamglas goes on year after 
year without loss of its original insula- 
tion value. Being glass, it is impervious 
to moisture, acid atmospheres, fumes, 
and vapors. It is verminproof, fireproof. 


On roofs and equipment, in floors and 
walls, PC Foamglas has maintained pre- 
determined temperature and humidity 
levels. It prevents condensation. Can 


you think of any other insulation that 
does all these things — permanently? 


In all sorts of plants, all over the coun- 
try, PC Foamglas is in increasing demand 
among men who are facing insulating 
problems. Freedom from repairs and re- 
placement alone is prime proof of its 
ability to keep insulation costs down. 


When you are considering insulation, 
be sure to check other materials against 
PC Foamglas. For complete information, 
just fill in and mail the convenient cou- 
pon. We shall be glad to forward free 
copies of the booklets you select. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation, 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


- Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 





This concrete floor, insulated with PC Foaméglas, 
prevents heat travel from the room below. A con- 
crete wearing floor will cover the PC Foamglas. 


PC FOAMGLAS “Zr”. 


T M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Th's re-roofing job includes permanent insulation. 
Roviers have found that they can safely recommend 
PC Foamglas to the most exacting plant managers 
for the toughest insulating jobs. PC Foamélas re- 
tains its original insulating value—indefinitely. 















CHECK THESE PROPERTIES 
OF PC FOAMGLAS: 


. Permanent insulation 

. Vermin- and vaporproof 
. Fireproof 

. Waterproof 

. Light weight 

. Easy installation 

. Rigid structure 

. Economical 


On AUDA WN = 


FIRST COST IS LAST COST 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 636, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 
A Walls__._-- Floors__.. 
Please send along my free eopies of the 
booklets L have checked. It is understood 
that I incur no obligation. 
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The traverse mechanism used in the ABBOTT 

TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDER is shown above. | 

E It is a great improvement over the heavy, clumsy 

4 j designs used on the conventional stationary spin- 
A dle winders. 


The cam is of hardened steel. The dog and trav- 
erse guide are compact and light, and made of 
carefully heat treated steels. The cam and all 
traverse parts are fully enclosed in a cast iron frame 
having a large oil well. Lubrication is continuous 
from an oil ring. The whole unit runs quietly with 
minimum care and attention. 





This design gives a positive traverse, regardless of yarn tension. The ribbon effect of winding is 
avoided by varying the speed of the cam up and down slightly in relation to winding roll speed, hence 
the cone or tube runs steadily and there is no need to slip the roll against the package. 


f 
The traverse guide positions the thread accurately on the package as the eye runs close to the nip | 
between package and driving roll as at "A". With any type of grooved traverse roll, there is lack of 


control as at "B". 


As soon as the thread reaches the package, it is pressed by the nip to hold the coils in position 
whereas the grooved roll lacks this feature entirely. 


We have realized the mechanical simplicity of grooved roll traverse designs, but have not been able 
to avoid the fundamental difficulties of lack of accurate thread control, jumping out of the grooves, 








and the nicking and wearing of the grooves, so we have continued to perfect the mechanical traverse t 
which gives the best wind. | 








The actual cost of maintaining grooved traverse rolls is as much or more through a ten-year period 
than en the proper design of mechanical traverse with precision-made parts in a compact unit. 





* 
Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 


Seuthern Representative: Mr. L. 8S. Ligen, Greenville, §. C. 
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"1 On our automatic winders, the thread end on the package must be picked up and carried over to the 
knotter, and this is done by air suction. 

le The illustration above is of our latest suction blower. 

5, 

se 4 This is a single-stage blower without gears. There is very little noise in operation. The large base gives 


a firm support for the blower itself and the bobbin magazine which is mounted above it. 
4) Motor is fully enclosed and is cooled by the air drawn down around it. 


_ The whole design is interchangeable with our former geared blower. 





Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 
» Southern Representative: Mr. L. S&S. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Moisture Can be a Bad Actor 
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PRODUCTION CHAR 











1 “Fine equipment,” sighed the owner, 2 “All O. K.—but not sufficient,”’ 
‘And our men the best you'll find. Said the new plant engineer, 
But — we’ve somehow pulled a boner — ‘On one score you're quite deficient — 
Output’s lagging way behind.” You need better air in here!”’ | 





Correct Air Conditioning takes into account every 
atmospheric requirement for peak production, includ- 
ing the all-important human factor. It is the result of 
the scientifically-engineered blending of correct tem- 
perature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and air 
cleanliness. It pays — because it contributes materially 
to higher working efficiency and improves the quality 
of many products. 

Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
ence, research and equipment for correct air condition- 
ing for your establishment. 

Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 
your new or modernized buildings. Phone your 
nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 
150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 








3 Moisture, vital to protection 
Of your product, may do ill. 
Without engineered correction 
It can lessen workers’ skill. 














THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
have been proved by years of service in thousands of 


installations: — 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 
few Westinghouse systems were ever “down.” Why? Be- 








cause seal leaks are the cause of a large percentage 





of all system failures. 







Hermetically-Sealed 


Few Parts to Wear .. . Direct-Drive Efficiency 
like a Mazda lamp. 






... Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES.. OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Air Conditioning 
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SHELBY COTTON MILL ELIMINATES WINDOW SHADES 
BY GLAZING WITH BLUE RIDGE 7420577 AKLO 
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GET THESE THREE 
ADVANTAGES OF 


Scores of Southern textile mills, faced with excessive sun 


glare that slows production and creates errors, are turning VDA AKLO 


to Blue Ridge’s glare-reducing Frosted Aklo for relief. 











This cool-appearing, blue-green glass not only reduces ly 

ppearing, blue-green g y | 

sun glare to the point where errors are reduced and pro- —— | = 

ee ; ) ——£ JSS 

duction increased, but it also helps reduce the influx of SS 
WS | 

sun heat. This feature, also important in Southern mills, REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 

and employee fatigue. ' 


not only makes employees more comfortable, but reduces 


the load on air conditioning equipment. 

Frosted Aklo is manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass 
Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn. It is sold by Libbey-Owens:Ford 
through leading glass distributors. A call to your local L:O-F « BK . 
Distributor -will bring you a Radiometer Demonstration. \ L/ AN 


RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 





RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 
fortable on their jobs. 





For information, write Blue Ridge Sales Division, Libbey: 


or pdinting of giess. 
Owens'Ford Glass Co., 8465 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 4 - 


y4 BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


F Heat-Absorbing : Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 

















————— 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 
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Wt keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. | 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 1} 











We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines jj | 
|| with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South'Carolina 
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Careful as it might be, no “before-school” inspection by mother 
could ever match the thorough work of Tuffer inspectors. Every 
day Tuffer inspectors make certain that 50 million points of card 
clothing wire are uniform and ready to give you efficient, unvary- 












ing carding! 
From foundation to the final inspection, master craftsmen are 
responsible for the making of Tuffer Card Clothing! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BRO S. MFG. co. 


se OP 5 5 On 2 8 a) © Se  2 On - 0 ORB Oe ae 





Branch Offices: FP} jel; ouri- ats Canadian Agents 
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can help you increase poundage, reduce power 


and maintenance costs 


GULFGEM OIL is not only refined by conven- 
tional methods, but is superrefined by the Gulf 
Alchlor Process, which gives it superior lubricat- 
ing value, long life, and high resistance to oxida- 
tion. 

Here’s why these assets of Gulfgem Oil are im- 
portant to you: You get the kind of spindle lubri- 


cation that means less wear, fewer bolster re- 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Gulf Building - Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





newels, less power consumption, and lower main- 


tenance costs. Gulfgem is the world’s finest oil for 





spindle lubrication! 





Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or 


phone your nearest Gulf office today. 





Division Sales Offices: 
Boston 
New Orleans «+ Houston *- Louisville - Toledo 
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* New York : Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


LUBRICATION 
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SIGNIFICANT SAVINGS FROM THE 
LIXATE P ROCESS, says Dye Foreman Potts 


“After using the Lixate Process for more than nine years we realize 
the many advantages in fully saturated brine, produced automati- 
cally from Rock Salt, when piped and metered to the expansion ? “a 
tanks and water softener. A substantial annual savings has been ~. ee 
made in salt due to the greater efficiency of brine as the exhausting 
agent in the dye bath.” 








tie 






ZERRY L. POTTS, Dye House Foreman 
The Stead & Miller Co., Concord, N. C. 


And that’s only the 
beginning, Mr. Potts... 


Regeneration of 
Zeolite water soft- 


100% saturation 
eliminates wasteful 


No streaking, spot- 
ting or white edges. 


Why? Because you get 
quick, even dispersion 
throughout the dye bath 
... which guarantees level 
dyeing with this crystal- 
clear brine. 





here are other 
advantages of 


and clumsy measuring of 
salt to obtain desired 
brine strength in dye bath. 
Lixate brine’s full satura- 
tion assures accuracy in 
diluting to necessary 


ener is made quick, easy, 
economical and reliable. 
Pure brine is always on 
tap... produced auto- 
matically at low cost from 
Sterling Rock Salt. 
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LIXATE BRINE: 
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OYEING MACHINES 


TEXTILE MILL 


~~ ee 


FLOW SHEET SHOWING LIXATOR IN 


Flow sheet shows a representative textile mill installation. The 
Lixate process pipes brine to all points required throughout 
your plant ...an instant distribution system that saves the time 
and labor of transporting dry salt and mixing brine. 


Savingé THIS FREE BOOKLET! 


Complete with useful brine formulas, tables and 
diagrams, this booklet explains the Lixate Proc- 
ess in fullest detail. Illustrations of numerous 
Lixator installations show how varied specifica- 
tions and requirements are met. . . and how costs 
are cut, efhiciency bettered, production improved 
wherever used. Write for your copy today! 


SELIXATE P. ove 





for making yanite 


international Salt Company, Inc. 
Dept. C-G., Scranton. Pa. 

















* * x C) Send free copy of “The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” 

C) Have your field engineer call. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. Name 

Scranton, Pa. Firm 
Street 
City State 
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*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the man who doctored J.K.’s 
digestive disorder ... by remote control. Though he is seldom 
seen in the front office, the results of his consultations with 
spinning and twisting supervisors show up there quickly, in 
the records — of better production and fewer rejects — lower 
costs —- and lower turnover of spinning and twisting hands. 


YOUR WHOLE MILL OUTPUT has to pass through travelers. That's 
why the resourceful advice of this Victor “specialist’’ has such 
far-reaching results. And that’s why the industry's ablest 
operators have chosen Victor Travelers for over 8,000,000 
spindles. 


NEXT TIME YOUR SPINNING GOES “’SNAFU”,don't call for the bi-carb 
.. call the nearest Victor office — for prompt service! 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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J. K.’s digestion 
is considerably 








improved... 


J. K.: ‘s spot at the head 


man’s desk looks good from a distance. But like 


any top textile executive today, he’s under con- 
stant pressure from every angle, and the grief 
he has to shoulder has been doubled and re- 
doubled. It’s not surprising that his stomach did 
frequent nip-ups from nervous indigestion. 

The M.D. wasn't much help. He counseled 
less worry and more time away from the desk 
— which is very nice if you can do it. 

Strangely enough, J.K.’s digestion was im- 
proved by a man* who hadn't doctored anything 
but a sick spinning frame in his life. 

Of course, J.K. isn't completely cured — won't 
be till the war's over — but he certainly appre- 
ciates the relief! 
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Looking Ahead 
to Better Textiles 


UR experienced technicians, using 
the complete facilities of our textile 

—_ laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
stenamlegpencs successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 

















consult them if you have any starch prob- 
lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, §S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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HYDRAULIC 
AUTOMATIC 


ones 


Activated by only 


Ounces of Pressure 











@ REEVES sensitive, piston-type Hydraulic Automatic 
Speed Control enables you to run cotton, wool, rayon or 
any synthetic material in a continuous process without 
stretch on cloth. 

So sensitive is the REEVES control that pressure of only 
1 to 2 ounces through follower roll, dancer roll or other 
activating force will produce changes in speed to regulate 
tension automatically and precisely to the degree desired. 

Pictured above is section of a Continuous Indigo Dyeing 
Machine completely equipped with REEVES Hydraulic 
Automatic Tension Control. In this range, cloth passes 
from one machine or section to another with NO inter- 
mediate handling. 

After carbonizing, scouring and fulling, cloth passes into 
the first dyeing machine, followed by oxidation in the sky- 
ing machine. It then goes into a second dyeing machine and 
a second skying machine before being taken to the folder. 

To regulate the speed of the cloth throughout entire proc- 
ess, one machine is driven by a 3 h.p. REEVES Motodrive, 
with Electric Remote Control and remote position indi- 
cator. The carbonizer is driven through a REEVES Trans- 


REEVES 40%. 
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REEVES Transmissions with Hydraulic Automatic Control 
driving squeeze rolls in dyeing unit of finishing range. 


mission with Hydraulic Automatic Control as are scouring 
machine, fulling machine and squeeze rolls on the two dye 
tanks. Each of the two skying machines is driven through 
a REEVES Transmission with manual control, driving from 
the variable speed shaft of the Hydraulically Controlled 
Transmission on the preceding dye tank. 

With the hydraulic controls operating from the dancer 
rolls, cloth tension is regulated and all machines thus 
equipped are automatically synchronized with the one that 
is manually controlled. 

REEVES “feather-touch”’ automatic speed control in- 
sures faster, more uniform textile production. It is simple, 
rugged, easy to service and maintain. It is tried and proven 
by many applications in range finishing—on beaming 
warpers, slashers and other winding processes. Our ‘‘field”’ 
engineers are thoroughly experienced in textile processes. 
Write us. Ask for copy of catalog T-450 and special in- 
formation on REEVES Hydraulic Automatic Speed Control. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


SPEED CONTRO 
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War in the Pacific is more than a 
matter of fighting the Japs — a great 
deal more. The G. I. has to learn to 
fight the weather—heat, rain, humid- 
ity—the soggy, soppy wetness of the 
jungle. Nearly everything the G. I. 
uses, from the camouflage netting on 
his helmet to the laces in his boots, 
and from his shelter half to his bar- 
racks bag must be treated against 
rain, rot, and mildew. 


Fen-Aseptic is playing an important 
role in the War—protecting a wide 
variety of fabrics, tapes and threads 
from rain, mildew, and from decay 
in storage. Fen-Aseptic meets the 
13-day burial test as set forth in 





Fighting Japs-and 
Rain and Mildew 





Army specifications . . . Fen-Aseptic 


will not leach off. 


Fen-Aseptic gives both water repel- 
lency and mildew resistance in one 
bath — saves chemicals, saves time, 
saves labor in application. Fen-Asep- 
tic is non-toxic and non-irritating— 
and this means protection for the 
men who apply it and for the men 
who use the fabrics. Easily applied 
in almost any finishing operation— 
quetsch, dye-tub, or padder. 

A limited quantity of Fen-Aseptic is 
now available for general use. Tell 
us what you want Fen-Aseptic to do 
for you. Our laboratory facilities are 


at your service. 


FEN-ASEPTIC 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representatives: 
Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, North Carolina : : Makers of a 
complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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LOALED TRUCKS 
ELEVATED 40 FEET 
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GOING UP 





PASSING OVER 
ENCLOSED BRIDGE 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


AUTOMATIC CLOTH HANOLING SYSTEM 


AT GREGG DYEING COMPANY 


GRANITEVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 





UNLOADING AT SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


6,000 YARDS OF CLOTH PER TRIP... 


HANDLED AUTOMATICALLY AT GREGG DYEING COMPANY 


Trucks loaded with sanforized cloth from 
the finishing machines are elevated 40 feet 
and conveyed approximately 300 feet to the 
shipping department on a Cleveland Tram- 
rail automatic dispatch system at the Gregg 
Dyeing Company, Graniteville, South Caro- 


Two trucks with 3,000 yards each are 
delivered per trip. They are unloaded and 
empty trucks returned. A complete cycle is 
made in seven minutes. The system is in 
operation 24 hours a day, six days a week. 


‘ More than 300,000 yards are handled daily. 


The system is controlled by push buttons. 
GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with 
valuable information. Profusely 
poms § illustrated. Write for free copy. 
conse 
‘APPLICATION -_ 


Depressing the ‘“‘raise’’ button on the wall 
starts the Tramrail rack on its way. After it 
has been elevated to the high position, the 
carrier begins its travel over enclosed 
bridge especially constructed between the 
buildings. It stops automatically at the re- 
ceiving end. When the loaded trucks have 
been removed and empty ones taken on, a 
button on the carrier is pressed and it is 
returned to the starting point. Unless the rack 
gates are closed the system will not operate. 

This automatic system has made possible 
the efficient handling of cloth between 
remote points at extremely low cost. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1175 East 28300 St. WICKLIFFE. On10. 
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There are certain folks with Hyatt who 
won't believe anything they are told about 
a bearing. They have to see for themselves! 

That’s their job. It starts even before 
we get the steel from which the bearings 
are made. Hyatt metallurgists are right 
in the steel mills to see that specifications 
are met. It continues through the various 
steps of precision manufacture until the 
finished Hyatt Roller Bearing is finally 
assembled and shipped. 

It isn’t going to extremes to have so 


many men and women operators spend- 


Bearing Good 


ing all of their time testing, inspecting, 





checking and rechecking Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. This sort of painstaking care 
is one of the things that makes a bearing 
good. 

And it pays! For faultless bearings are 
essential to faultless operation— whether 
the application is for the machine that 
makes a bomber’s crankshaft, or for the 
crankshaft after it’s in the bomber. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings have to “make 
good”, so they have to be made good! 


That’s why so many are used. 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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® MAKE STILL MORE GARMENTS 
Bee with Union Special Machines 


Forestall shortages! Civilian wardrobes 
are wearing thin — war workers’ clothing is 
showing the results of constant hard wear— 
the Armed Forces must constantly replace 
clothing and other sewed equipment. No 
matter how well you are doing on the Home 
Front Battle of Production — you'll have to 
do better. Here’s where Union Special ma- 
chines — specifically designed for each sew- 
ing operation — are your greatest allies, 
giving you speed, economy of operation, un- 
_ failing production, ease of operation, and 
es. dependability under gruelling usage. Keep 
ein touch with your Union Special Represen- 
¥ tative — let him help you get the most from 
~ your machines. 
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good card clothing throughout _ repaired or replaced. 


the machine. Elementary — yes, Ashworth Card Surveys (they’re 
but a fact too often overlooked free) provide an efficient, eco- 


under the pressure of presentday = ,omical method of doing this. 


production requirements. 
Ask us about them. 


Made by pioneers in the card 
clothing industry, Ashworth card — asHworTH BROS., INC. * Woolen Division; ° LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE 
no superior. But the best of card : 
. P Greenvillet! Charlottet! Dallast! (Textile Sply. Co.) 
clothing won’t STAY good unless — «Factory —tRepair Shop _—« Distributing Point +=RECLOTHED + * * + © >» 








1D CLOTHING 


3 FACTORIES > ++ § REPAIR SHOPS +++ J DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


“Ai 
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Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie 


| —and good card sliver requires it is periodically inspected and PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


clothing is GOOD; in fact, ithas AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
Fall River*t! Worcester*! Philadelphia*t} Atlantat? LIC WIRE «+ LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 
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. . « WITH THIS NEW PATENTED WEIGHTING ASSEMBLY 





Now the 
change of 














£8 44 aout draft Spinning Sy: m is er to. maintai ®perate and to 











. nbly, designed especially for this system, s streamlined, 
has ciminigium of parts and no daiysting screws. A flick of the brush and ts dean. Its sys- 
tem ofbil wells and wicks save§ @l, controls distribution and increases inewife of roller 
coverings by keeping oil away frg om hem. a 






The ngs sa Fented Pridas al sel 






Weighting distribution is posit a 


/ controlled by one weight for all ing rolls and the 
binding of multiple weights ugde = 


f the roller beam is thus eliminated. 







1g and may be lifted up as one unit. Th a reatly facilitates 


The entire assembly is interlo 1 : 
ong staple synthetic fibres (further infokme tion on Me, 


changing over for the spinnin 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE (Oy 
Devonshire Street; Atlanta OfficeNS : 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Building. 


For Long-Draft oe For Spinning of Long 
Spinning of Cotton Staple Synthetic Fibres 
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4 . | | It’s JOHNSON’S 
3 , | | BOE ie Lis . : : 4 Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and Millions Are 
Learning About It 









oes I  . yy ) Here’s exciting news in fabric finishes. Now the story 
oe | YT 3% ES of DRAX, the new water-repellent made by the makers of 


a | rs Johnson’s Wax, is being told to every group in the textile 

oF 2 field — the buyers, manufacturers, converters and mills. 
Millions of store customers are learning about DRAX 
through announcements in Johnson’s national advertising. 


DF ts Asa result you may expect your customers will soon be 
ee ie e ao specifying DRAX if they haven’t already done so. For 
eS We eee Ws DRAX is not only a highly efficient product — but the 

— iy forces of advertising and promotion behind DRAX spring 
from the great consumer market where the phrase ‘‘by the 
makers of Johnson’s Wax”’ is a byword. 


Sportswear will be DRAXed for water repellency, to make 
it resist dirt and soil, to keep it fresh, new-looking longer. 
The DRAX field will include clothes and household fab- 
rics of almost every kind. 


Powerful additional reason for a great demand for 

DRAX is the fact that DRAX service is rapidly becoming 

_ available from laundries and dry cleaners everywhere and 
¢ later DRAX will be used right in people's homes. 


You need no special equipment for DRAX: It is non- 
ae i eos flammable, stays stable in solution. Send for a sample of 
eee — DRAX today! 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Fabric Finishes Division, Racine, Wis. 
This DRAX ta Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 West 26th St., New York 1. Or an) 
will be a recognize = 
symbol of plus value of our other 18 district offices. 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. C-65, Racine, Wis. 
Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus instructions 


D RAX es made by the makers of and complete information. 
. JOHNSON’S WAX (A name everyone knows) Name__ i a 
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* 
* Buy more War Bonds — to KEEP! x Address _ : , sithatiichbaiaee han ‘ 
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OUR COUNTRY IS 
STILL AT WAR 


AQUA -SEC CORPORATION 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y¥.'* 


AQUA-SEC 


processed 
WATER REPELLENT 
SPOT RESISTANT 
PERSPIRATION 
RESISTANT 
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Celoron Gear Blank 
Rushed to Your Cutter from Spartanburg, S. C. 


Gear Breakdowns need no longer mean expensive production delays. Just wire or phone 
Contirental-Diamond Fibre Company at Spartanburg 99, and we guarantee to get a bandsawed 


Celoron blank on the next plene, train or truck. 


Celoron is the ideal material for gears—strong, resilient, long-wearing and SILENT IN 


OPERATION. 


Specifically, Celoron is made of resin-impregnated cotton canvas laminations, fused together 
by heat and pressure into a solid homogenous sheet. It is impervious to temperature changes up to 
290° F., practically unaffected by oil, water and chemicals. Unaffected by oxidization. One-seventh 
the weight of brass, one-sixth the weight of steel, one-fifth the weight of cast iron, one-half the 
weight of aluminum . . . yet readily machined in any manner in which it is possible to machine metal. 


Celoron is made in standard size sheets approximately 38” x 46”, varying in thickness from 
1/32” to 8”. Ordinarily, gears are cut from blanks bandsawed from sheets, but where a large quan- 
’ * 7. a . * 

, tity of the same size is required, molded blanks can be furnished. 








DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
Boxes « Barrels + Trucks + Cans + Baskets + 7 






CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
ACCURATELY BUILT | 
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yo ts “TIME FOR DECISION” 


CONSIDER — The service our trained salesmen 


and engineers are able to give you. 


CONSIDER — The broad line of quality prod- 


ucts we offer. 


and 
CONSIDER — The reputation of our organiza- 


tion backed by the leading manu- 
facturers of textile supplies. 


* 


od og Oa B FIELDS 
LEATHER BELTING AND STRAPPING SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


COURTNEY BOWEN & HUNTER 
WARP AND FILLING BOBBINS CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


* 


WALKER 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES 


YALE & TOWNE ROCKWOOD MFG. CO. 
HOISTING EQUIPMENT MOTOR PULLEYS AND PIVOTED BASES 


CUTLER-HAMMER GOLDEN FOUNDRY 
ELECTRICAL SWITCHES & CONTROLS MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION 


* 


Exclusive distributors of LESTERSHIRE. SPOOL & MFG..CO. products for 


southern textile mills. 
aiso 


A complete line of MILL and INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
P. O. BOX 1380 PHONES 2416-2417-LD 48 


| 
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IN THIS ISS 


Editorial— 


Social Security After the War 


General and Technical— 


Postwar Trends in Plant Construction, by John A. Wetzel 
Cannon of Kannapolis, a biographical sketch 
Apprenticeship Training in the Textile Industry, 
by W. Ernest Spain 
Shortening Calculations with Constants, by John J. Buckley___-113 
The Philadelphia Section Tie and Jacquard Weaving, 
by Osbert Hughes 
The Foreman and Grievances, by W. M .McLaurine 
State Associations Elect Officers 


Current Textile Topics— 


Talk of the Month 

“The Situation’ As 

New England Mill Situation 

What the Textile Mills Are Doing 
Comment on the Cotton Market 

New Publications of Textile Interest 
New Equipment and Materials 

A Review of the Cotton Waste Market 
Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 
Personal Notes About Men You Know 
An Old-Timer Says— 

Shorts and Remnants 


How Other Men Manage— 


Wants Discussion on Waste Control ~__--~--~- 
Aftertreatment of Dyed Fabrics 

Sizing of Rayon in Cake Form 

Long-Draft Roving for Print Cloth Numbers 
Cause of Kinky Yarn on Warp Winders 

More Discussion on Race-Plate Covering 
Slashing Yarns for Weaving Tent Twill 
Length of Picker Laps 

Cleaning the Creels Spinning Frames 
Longer Bobbins for Rayon Filling 

Print Cloth Counts 


Knitting Section— 


Another Branch of Knit Goods, by Julian W. Hughes ______--_165 


The Komet and Links and Links Knitting Machines 
Rotation of Presidents 

Trends and Highlights 

Forecast 

Trends— 


Conyright, 1945, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co. 





NOW AVAILABLE! 


Now available to the entire textile industry! The 
Dayton Reversible Drop Box Picker is engineered 
for longer life -and- improved _ performance 
through its exclusive “3-Point Density Control.” 

It’s the result of Dayton’s long experience 
in building products for the textile industry— 
plus tremendously accelerated improvements 
in synthetics. For while many products tradi- 
tionally used for picker construction have 


Keep their 
shuttle costs. 
poonst stay pt” on the SUPT: 


Dayton Reversible Drop Box Picker 


depreciated during war time, Dayton Syn- 
thetics have been improved to a new all-time 
peak of perfection. 

Put this vast improvement in material and de- 
sign to work in your mill. Write Dayton today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Famous Dayco Synthetic Rubber Products Since 1934 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 


ice a5 Strong a 
‘eign all 
same precision 
ciple type picker. 


Dayton 
FL ULig Io @ I 


iC RUBRER 
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Printing of Piece Goods 


“We have had requests for the articles 
on “The Printing of Piece Goods and Re- 
lated Processes’ by our Mr. Arthur BE. Hirst 
which appeared in your publication. We 
are wondering if you have any back copies 
of these articles. .. .” 

L. L. GROMBACHER 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


(Requests for extra copies of this series 
quickly depleted our file copies. We shall 
be happy to have further inquiries for this 
series, however, with possibility of reprint- 
ing it later.) 


* 
Useful to Hosiery Mill 


“. . . 1 noticed that you have published 
a booklet entitled “Textiles Plan for Post- 
war.’ As we are very interested in this 
subject, I am anxious to obtain a copy. 
It might be of interest to you to know 
that we do look forward to our monthly 
copy of CoTTON and find it most useful.” 

G. K. WILSON 
Prestige, Limited 
East Brunswick, Victoria, Australia 


* 
“Increases Loom Speeds” 


“Would you kindly send me six copies 
of the article, ‘Chiquola Increases Loom 
Speeds After Installing Spreaders,’ which 
appeared in your April 1945 issue.” 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 


* 
Buyers’ Guide Abroad 
“. . « Undoubtedly such valuable infor- 


mation as contained in the aforementioned 
volume could hardly be overestimated by 
us, Since it will be of positive and substan- 
tial assistance at all times.”’ 

G. H. FERNANDEZ 
Primera Hilanderia Uruguaya de Algodon 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 





“I acknowledge with many thanks the 
receipt of the Textile Buyers’ Guide and 
Directory, published by your firm.” 

LINEN INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASS’N. 
Lambeg, Co. Antrim, IRELAND 


* 
More “Textiles Plan for Postwar” 


4é 
7 


of great help to us in advising 
our clients.”’ 

R. 8. 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AARONS 





.. . There are several good points made 
in this summary. .. .” 

J. L. DELANY 
Supt., Joanna Textile Mills Co. 
Goldville, S. C. 


* 
Circular Knitting in Australia 


“The ladies’ circular hosiery trade in 
Australia is in a very critical position 
brought about, first, by government control 
as far as styles and yarn are concerned, 
and second, by the coupon rating. Stocks in 
the hands of retailers and wholesalers are 
reported to be in the vicinity of 100,000 
dozen pairs, and obvieusly, with their fix- 
tures full, the retailers will not order; in 
consequence, the ladies circular hosiery 
plants here have ceased activities. . . . This 
prompted me to address this communica- 





tion to you with the request that any infor- 
mation you could give us regarding your 
government’s policy over there would be 
greatly appreciated. . . . We feel 2 much 
closer relationship with you since we have 
had the opportunity of entertaining some of 
your boys while stationed here, and the 
signer had the pleasure, quite recently, of 
a long discussion with one of the employees 
of the Kayser Mill. In conclusion, we join 
with you in expressing the hope that very 
soon we will be living again in peaceful 
conditions and assure you of the very high 
regard we have for the assistance rendered 
in our hour of crisis.” 


H,. R. FEATHER 


Feather & White Pty. Ltd. 
Summer Hill, N. S. W., Austrailia. 


Urgent Request 
“We have had an urgent request for the 
articles ‘Water in the Textile Industry’ by 
Lewis B. Miller (July, August, September 
| EP ee 
SARAH J. SCHENCK 
New York State Library 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
“> 
Carding, Spinning Questions 
“If you have any reprints of the com- 
bined reports of the answers to the card- 
ing and spinning questions available, (June, 
July, 1944), I would be pleased to have 


two copies.” 
HAROLD W. LEITCH 


Worsted Division, Pacific Mills 
Lawrence, Mass. 








THE EDITOR VISITS PEPPERELL IN BIDDEFORD 


@ Shown above is a group of those attending a recent meeting of the Fore- 
men’s Club of Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Biddeford, Maine. From the left, 
they are: B. F. Brady, superintendent, sheeting division; Leslie MacKay, National 
Textile Specialist, Apprentice Training Service; D. 8S. Cook, manager, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Biddeford; John Adams, president of the Foremen’s Club and overseer 
of cloth room; J. W. Stribling, editor of ‘‘Cotton’’; Philip Woodworth, superin- 
tendent, Biddeford Public Schools; W. W. Rawlinson, superintendent, blanket 
division; and Lyman Smith, assistant to Mr. Cook. 
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New Standard of Efficiency in 
Hicu-TEMPERATURE 


Ya PATE: 


(a penetration of the fabric and complete, rapid solubilization 
of the size—these are advantages of the unusually high-temperature desiz- 


ing made practical by RHozyme DX. 


There is no decrease in enzyme activity even hen RHozyme DX solu- 
tions are held at 160°F for as long as four hours. I or jig and kettle process- 
ing, temperatures from 170°F to 180°F can be used safely. 


RHozyme DX also retains its stability during long periods of storage 
even in warm summer weather. Fabrics desized with it have a softer, fuller, 
more attractive hand than those desized with materials available in the past. 


For detailed information on methods of using RHozyme DX to best advan- 
tage, write us today. 


9 awards to Rohm & Haas Company 
and its associated firms, The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Company 
and Charles Lennig & Company 


RliozyMe is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S$. R.L.; Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and acents in principal South American cities, 


ROHM.& HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manctacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides . . . Fungicides . Enzymes } 
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Social Security After the War 


“And you all know security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 
AMONG the numerous New Deal measures which 
contained political and economic dynamite, 
there were few laden with more explosive possibili- 
ties than the Social Security law. It was vigorously 
opposed before its passage, and its fallacies clearly 
pointed out by many of its opponents. Since the 
passage of this law and the establishment of the So- 
Clal Security system, it has seemed to work well 
enough, and opposition to it has largely died out or 
been silent. 

Almost any mechanism will work well enough 
when idling, bu*% the soundness and serviceability of 
the mechanism can only be determined when the 
load it is supposed to carry is applied to it. There 
have been no circumstances since the establishment 
of the Social Security system that have imposed any 
burden upon it, and there has been nothing to keep it 
from seeming to work well. 

In a very short period after the war, there is go- 
ing to be a terrific load placed upon the Social Se- 
curity system, and this will be the first time that it 
will have been called upon to perform its most dif- 
ficult function on a large scale—the function of taking 
care of unemployment. Many of the original pro- 
ponents of the Social Security system looked upon it 
as a purely socialistic adventure, while others regard- 
ed it as merely a form of compulsory insurance. The 
final Social Security law was somewhat of a com- 
promise between these two views. 

The left wingers, who felt that it was the function 
of the government to care for the citizens from the 
cradle to the grave, were disappointed that the Social 
Security system smacked too much of insurance; 
while those who felt that such Social Security as was 
possible should be put upon a sound basis were dis- 
appointed that it smacked too much of socialism. The 
old age pensions of the Social Security system, the 
death benefits, and the insurance against injury are 
of course perfectly sound in their conception. 

All of these things can be insured against in hun- 
dreds of responsible insurance companies. These mat- 
ters are subject to actuarial experience, and if the 
people of the United States want compulsory insur- 





ance, there is certainly no reason why they should be 
denied it. The unemployment insurance feature of 
Social Security is, however, an entirely different 
proposition. 

The very foundation of any insurance system is 
the assumption that the thing insured against will 
not happen to an unduly large proportion of the in- 
sured at one time. Insurance is nothing but a dis- 
tribution of risk, and anything which is going to 
happen to a very large proportion of the insured at 
the same time is not a properly insurable risk. Old 
age, death, and acvidents occur year after year with 
almost unvarying regularity, but unemployment does 
not. There will be fairly long periods of high em- 
ployment where many people are paying into the 
Social Security fund and very few drawing out of it 
for unemployment benefits. We have been passing 
through such a period for five years. Theoretically, 
the Social Security fund should have accumulated an 
enormous backlog of savings to meet the exigencies 
of any period of widespread unemployment. 

Actually, however, the several billion dollars of 
Social Security taxes collected during the past five 
years in excess of the needs of the system have been 
thrown into the common fund of the Treasury and 
expended to meet current obligations. The Social 
Security fund is therefore little more than a book- 
keeping entry. The money collected for it has been 
spent, but the obligation remains. 

After the war, when heavy unemployment sets 
in, the Social Security obligation must be discharged 
by more deficit financing. This will present the 
rather extraordinary situation of a tax which has 
proved to be inflationary. Taxes are nearly always 
looked upon as deflationary in their action, but the 
Social Security tax will ultimately have an infla- 
tionary effect, because fresh billions must be bor- 
rowed to meet the obligations of the Social Security 
system. 

Some of the ardent proponents of the Social Se- 
curity system will start an argument over the state- 
ment that the Social Security tax funds have been 
expended and that there is no money in the Treasury 
to cover the Social Security system obligations. These 
people contend that the proceeds of the Social Se- 
curity taxes have been invested in the finest security 
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in the world—United States Government Bonds. They 
overlook the fact that a United States Government 
Bond is not an asset of the United States Treasury, 
but a liability. 

The most serious economic implications of the 
Social Security system are that it is attempting to 
insure something that is not really insurable, and 
that it dissipates the taxes collected in good times 
and leaves nothing to cover its obligations in bad 
times. The political implications are much more 
deadly and somewhat more interesting. It is reason- 
ably certain that there will be the usual postwar in- 
flationary boom which will last maybe three years or 
five years or 10 years. This boom may get under 
way soon enough to absorb the bulk of unemployed 
war workers before the Social Security benefits ac- 
cruing to them are completely exhausted. If so, the 
Social Security system will not meet its real test until 
later. Five or 10 years more of inflationary, boom- 
time employment will probably lead to the almost 
universal impression that the Social Security system 
is perfectly sound, and finally, when the big strain 
comes on it and it inevitably breaks down as far as 
taking care of the unemployed is concerned, there is 
likely to be almost universal clamor for the govern- 
ment, through the Social Security system, to take care 
of the unemployed indefinitely. 


This is going to bring about a situation which was 
foreseen by the opponents of the Social Security sys- 
tem before it was inaugurated—a situation in which 
the high-class, steadily-employed workers are taxed 
to support the drones and the shiftless. There is a 
hard core of perhaps 15 or 20 million working people 
who would hardly ever be out of employment even 
during a serious depression. Employers do not lay 
off their good help if they are permitted to exercise 
any discretion. Of course, under existing labor laws, 
an employer might be forced to fire some of his best 
help and keep some of his worst loafers and most 
wretched incompetents. If left to his own devices, 
however, he is going to keep his best help and lay 
off the worst. The very best grade of labor is there- 
fore seldom unemployed and generally works fairly 
full time, even in periods of bad business. It is this 
class of top grade labor which would be called upon 
to dig up the money for pensioning the floaters and 
incompetents who could not hold regular employment. 


After every boom there is always an army of this 
sort of people who regard themselves as wage earners 
who are entitled to good jobs. They are the class of 
people that employers do not want and never employ 
unless they are desperately short of help. It is this 
class of people that the Federal Government has been 
subsidizing with borrowed money for so many years. 
Since sooner or later we must abandon the perpetual 
financing of the government with borrowed money, 
there will presumably be only one source of revenue 
for pensioning these people when they are out of work, 
and that will be by means of higher Social Security 
taxes. This is almost pure socialism, and it is a mat- 
ter of interesting speculation as to how long the 15 
or 20 or 25 million people who will have had to pay 
the tax will be content to do so for the purpose of 
subsidizing loafing. There is a vast difference be- 


tween subsidizing loafing as it has been done for the 
past 12 years with borrowed money, and as it will 
have to be done at some future time with taxes. Bor- 
rowed money is always somebody else’s money; taxes 
are your money. 

It is certain that this sort of political pressure is 
going to be brought to bear on the Social Security 
system as soon as there is any widespread unemploy- 
ment, and since no legitimate insurance plan can 
stand up under the impact of 30 or 40 per cent of the 
insured all presenting claims at once, the whole sys- 
tem is either going to smash, or those who have jobs 
must be willing to pay some pretty stiff taxes to take 
care of those who haven't. 

The Social Security system recognizes that a per- 
son out of work is entitled to half pay for a certain 
length of time. Where there will be a number of 
millions of persons out of work, there will be terrific 
political pressure brought to extend the period during 
which Social Security unemployment benefits must 
be paid, and in that future time, when endless bor- 
rowing is no longer possible, we will probably have 
to either accept this Social Security system as a 
straight adventure in socialism or toss it overboard 
entirely, except as to those features which are simply 
sound insurance practices. 

The Social Security system as now set up applies 
almost entirely to wage earners in industry. During 
the last national political campaign both sides rec- 
ommended the extension of the principle of Social 
Security to include other large groups, or perhaps 
everybody. This does not necessarily prove that all 
of the advocates of the extension of the Social Se- 
curity system believed in it or favored it. Even its 
opponents could logically argue that if it had merit, 
its advantages should be made available to everyone, 
and that if it lacked merit, the quickest way to bring 
it into disfavor and get rid of it was to force every- 
body to have to keep it up. 

The Social Security system is a scheme for setting 
up compulsory insurance among the employees of 
industry. If, during periods of industrial unemploy- 
ment, this Social Security system proves that it can 
take care of the unemployed, the whole system cer- 
tainly should be extended to cover everybody, and 
if it is shown that this system cannot take care of 
the unemployed, then it must either be abandoned 
or modified to operate within the realms of prac- 
ticality. Otherwise, we will be saddled with a purely 
socialistic scheme for indefinitely taxing the hard 
working, prudent, competent and thrifty citizen for 
the support of the loafing, imprudent, incompetent 
and shiftless member of society. 

So long as the shiftless and incompetent can be 
subsidized with borrowed money, the scheme offers 
the usual rosy inflationary possibilities, but when 
taxpayers have to dig up a certain specified amount 
of tax, earmarked for a certain purpose, the rosiness 
can quickly fade out of a previously popular propo- 
sition. 

It will certainly be interesting to see what a na- 
tion accustomed to 15 or 20 years of “Socialism-on- 
Credit” will do when the credit gives out and the 
time for “Pay-as-You-Go” arrives. 
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Architect's drawing of a modern bleachery, to be built when materials are made available 


Postwar TRENDS 


in Plant Construction 


By John A. Wetzel 


Specification Engineer, Robert & Co., Inc., 
Architects and Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 


IN JUST WHAT direction are we headed in construction meth- 

ods and use of materials in the coming postwar era? Are 
there revolutionary materials in the making for which textile 
manufacturers should wait before considering new plants or 
additions? Such questions as these are pertinent at the present 
time because of the many new materials which have been in- 
troduced during the war years. Presented herewith is an ar- 
ticle, prepared by an authority on the subject, which answers 
some of these questions and discusses trends in the construction 


of textile plants for the postwar period. ... 


IN THE DAYS following Pearl 

Harbor, when private construc- 
tion was completely sidetracked 
for the defense program and the 
government building projects were 
being put through the same regi- 
mentation as our manpower, the 
editors of our publications dealing 
with building design and materials 
became intrigued with a theme 
that placed our construction indus- 
try in the war’s aftermath some- 
what in the position of a human 


—The Editor. 


returning to good health after a 
long siege in the hospital. The in- 
dustry was to be purged of all of 
its ills and was to step forth with 
chin erect, with sturdy strides, 
clothed in a garb of marvelously 
conceived and executed new mate- 
rials. 

Some of the purely architectural 
publications went so far as to call 
upon those in the profession— 
those particularly skilled in plac- 
ing weird concepts on paper in 
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sketch form—to help develop this 
theme that nothing was to remain 
as it was before. 

Even the most conservative of us 
became a bit bug-eyed in anticipa- 
tion of this brave new world that 
we would find just around the cor- 
ner, when private industry com- 
menced again its construction pro- 
gram. 


Realistic Outlook. 


At this present stage, half-in and 
half-out of the more drastic cur- 
tailment of building materials, 
having passed through several flur- 
ries of the revoking of restrictions 
to manufacturers, only to see them 
become restored with a new grip, 
we have become more realistic in 
our outlook. We are definitely 


facing that approaching pericd of 


new private construction with a 
more sober, fact-finding mind. 

In the December 1944 issue of 
the Architectural Record, some 255 
of the nation’s leading manufactur- 
ers were quoted verbatim, and the 
summing up of their comments in 
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Details of insulated wall and window construction—of special 
value in preventing condensation in rooms carrying high humidity. 


general is that the release of criti- 
cal materials into private construc- 
tion will see few items not already 
known to the building industry; in 
only exceptional cases will thee 
be any variation in the design and 
fabrication of the time-tested stan- 
dards. We are told that, until the 
peak demands are caught up with, 
there will be little of the new and 
startling to find its way into pro- 
duction channels. All equipment 
and manpower will be needed in 
the postwar period in whitiling 
down the back-log of orders of the 
standard type products. Here and 
there will be minor improvements, 
of course, but the swing to new 
patterns will be slow. 

However conservative these lat- 
er predictions may be, there is no 
question but that, in the field of 
the textile industry, there will be 
quite definitely a trend toward a 
more forward-looking use of mate- 
rials and engineering equipment. 
We may be using familiar mate- 
rials, but we will be seeing them 
in new places. The ripe, old, and 
mellow textile industry is going 
through a face-lifting process. 


Structures Will Be More Than 
Just Walls and a Roof. 


We have a sound conviction that, 
when building is resumed, the 
structures are going to be looked 
upon as something more than walls 
and a roof for housing machines. 
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The increased mandatory use of 
air-changing and air-cooling equip- 
ment—in some cases, complete air 
conditioning—will make itself felt, 
even in the exterior appearances 
of the building; and, as has been 
already so well demonstrated in 
numbers of southern textile cen- 
ters, the appearance of the build- 
ing itself, the landscaping, the mill] 
village, the architecture of its 
churches and schools, has an es- 
thetic claim of its own on its 
moderate share of the invested dol- 
lars. 

The tremendous amount of de- 
fense-program construction, with 
its demand for rapid erection, air 
conditioning, windowless  build- 
ings, and production-line achieve- 
ments has given us fresh yardsticks 
of measurement. 


Relative Costs 


The prospective builders are go- 
ing to find some interesting things 
about the relative costs of the 
materials that go to make up their 
buildings. For instance, in a fac- 
tory adaptable to textile manufac- 
turing, having 60,000 square feet 
of floor space, the cost of the ex- 
terior walls, from grade to the top 
of the coping, will average from 
seven to ten per cent of the total 
cost of the structure; fifty or sixty 
cents per square foot added to the 
cost of the wall alone, over the old 
standard of 12 inches of common 


brick and factory steel sash, will 
give an increase in the total cost 
of the building of a very negligible 
percentage. 


Insulation and Lighting 


There are many things that may 
be achieved by that extra cost per 
square foot: higher grade of facing 
materials to enhance the exterior; 
smooth structural-tile facing units 
for the interior, that do not re- 
quire painting and are easily 
cleaned; and the addition of per- 
manent-value insulation within the 
wall thickness (such as foam glass 
or the vermiculite family of ma- 
terials), should protection against 
condensation be desirable for the 
type of manufacturing housed in 
the building. In weave rooms and 
other types of manufacturing re- 
quiring high humidity, there will 
be the “ribbon” of daylight, or 
visual connection with the outside 
world, obtained by a strip of glass 
blocks, some of which will be of 
the clear type, to avoid the psy- 
chological handicap sometimes en- 
countered in windowless buildings, 
and other blocks of the lens type 
to distribute the light more even- 
ly in the area back from the wall. 

Wherever a mechanical air 
change is found desirable, a ceil- 
ing just high enough to clear the 
maximum height of the machines 
to be housed will give economy in 
plant operation and artificial light- 
ing, and in most cases, will bring 
about both economical and more 
satisfying architectural treatment 
of the building in its mass propor- 
tions. 

We have every reason to feel 
assured that the manpower situa- 
tion in the building trades will not 
take too long to find itself in bal- 
ance. It would not be surprising 
if many whispering campaigns 
were to be launched by the manu- 
facturer of one material to discour- 
age the consideration of another. 
We are being warned at the pres- 
ent time that there will be little 
hope of improvement in the lum- 
ber market for some time to come, 
but these warnings do not come 
from the lumber producers them- 
selves, when speaking of the post- 
war situation. The present oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the comparative 
worth of materials, as to their du- 
rability over a long period of years 
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under adverse conditions, will 
probably mean a turn toward more 
durable materials where high hu- 
midity conditions are to be han- 
dled. 


Plastics 


Looking past those first six 
months following the release of 
critical materials for private con- 
struction, just what developments 
may the future hold in the way of 
new or improved materials? Let us 
turn to that field which has re- 
ceived more free advertising than 
any one material in the memory 
of man—plastics. 

A recent comic strip showed two 
Eskimos in a kayak approaching a 
mountainous iceberg. One touched 
it with his hand and turned to the 
other with the remark, “Just as ] 
thought—plastic!” That is truly 
indicative of our mental attitude 
toward the material at the present 
writing. But the manufacturers 
are taking the product more se- 
riously, and in addition to the gad- 
get field, we are very apt in due 
time to see an increased use of this 
material for wall-surface treat- 
ment, both exterior and interior. 
The aviation industry has already 
made extensive use of plastic 
sheets. reinforced with cotton duck 
or fiber glass, because of its light- 
ness, combined with strength and 
adaptability to forming curved 
surfaces. Modern design is favor- 
ing facing units of a much larger 
scale than the humble brick. There 
are not too many materials on the 
market which are weatherproof, of 
a pleasing color, and of types that 
will lend themselves to economical 
fabrication for structural facing. It 
remains for the production-line ex- 
perts to give us the reinforced plas- 
tic sheets at a price range within 
reach of the designer who is care- 
ful of the client’s dollar. 


Transmuted Wood 


Then, there is the chemically 
transmuted wood. As a counterfoil 
to the introduction of new materi- 
als, we will find the lumber in- 
dustry busily engaged in the de- 
velopment of this methylolurea 
treatment of wood. This treatment 
has already progressed far beyond 
the experimental stage. It follows 
the usual methods of salt impreg- 
nation, ai.d the usual treatment 


amounts to a retention of about 
six pounds of salts for a wood 
weighing thirty pounds per cubic 
foot. Where the results require 
a heavier treatment, as much as 
fifteen pounds retention is ob- 
tained. The less costly treatment 
at the present time will average 
about $35.00 per 1000 board feet. 
For most practical purposes, the 
treatment will consist of ‘“case- 
hardening” the wood, which will 
increase its strength and stiffness 
and will bring the less expensive 
types of wood within the same 
class as the expensive hardwoods. 
This, of course, will be a godsend 
to the textile industry in the mat- 
ter of flooring, as there has yet 
been found no satisfactory substi- 
tute for wood floors for most mill 
owners. An accurate engineering 
formula governing the strength of 
treated woods is not yet available, 
so that promised economies in the 
sizes of structural members can- 
not be safely computed. However, 
the salts are being manufactured in 
commercial quantities and will be 
among the first of the newer ma- 
terials that we may expect to find 
affecting the structural field. 


Sheet Glass in Layers 


Another of the new materials 
which will take its place in the 
exterior wall treatments, where 
air-conditioning or cooling systems 
are installed, is the hermetically- 
sealed assembly of sheet glass in 


layers separated by a dust-free air 
space. This material is well past 
its toddling stage and is being 
much featured in the advertise- 
ments of solar-heated residential 
buildings. It may be built up with 
heat-absorbing glass on the out- 
side and clear, or frosted, glass on 
the inside. There is no difference 
as far as thermal conductance is 
concerned. 

It is a satisfying thing to know 
that one may cut a hole in a ma- 
sonry wall and replace it with a 
glass assembly which has no great- 
er heat conductance than the wall 
itself, even though the wall has 
been especially insulated. The cost 
is yet high. Where it is desired to 
retain the privilege of natural ven- 
tilation by means of hinged or 
pivoted sash, this two- or three- 
ply assembly of glass will be used 
in metal frames rather than the 
glass block referred to before. In 
the office areas, because of its clear 
quality and freedom from dilistor- 
tion, it will become an economi- 
cal “must” when air conditioning 
is employed. 


Extruded Aluminum 


Another material which we may 
expect to find increasingly useful 
and within an economical price 
range is extruded aluminum. Ar- 
chitects and engineers are already 
well informed by experience of its 
virtues. The aluminum companies 
have already prepared dies and 





An example of modern textile design is seen in this view of Good- 
year Clearwater Mills No- 2, a tire-cord plant at Rockmart, Ga. 
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In line with the general trend in modern design is extruded 
aluminum coping, as shown in this section of a roof and wall. 


rolls for the extrusion of heavy 
aluminum coping members which 
will finish just a few inches higher 
than the roof line and which will 
have concealed clamping flanges 
for anchoring the standard base 
flashings installed by the roofers. 
These aluminum copings will fall 
into line with the general trend 
in modern design and will replace 
the overhanging cornice, the ma- 
sonry parapet wall, the cast con- 
crete or stone or glazed terra cotta 
coping, and the thru-wall flashing 
and cap flashing. They will great- 
ly reduce the area of the base 
flashing. Extruded aluminum with 
an anodized finish in the various 
degrees of polishing, does not oxi- 
dize rapidly even in salt air ex- 
posures. Extruded aluminum win- 
dow sills have been used to a con- 
siderable extent over a period of 
years and will continue to be popu- 
lar. As a large percentage of roof- 
ing leaks develop at the parapet 
walls, we may expect to find this 
substitute for the parapet wall be- 
coming increasingly popular. 
There were certain defense-pro- 
gram types of construction—in- 
volving steel framing, with girts 
supporting corrugated asbestos, 
corrugated protected metal, or va- 
rious ribbed patterns of the same 
material, with or without backing 
of insulating material as the con- 
ditions demanded—which are not 
so likely to find a place in the new 
textile plant. This type of con- 
struction was almost mandatory 
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during the construction of war 
plants, where the areas of wall sur- 
faces to be erected in a short space 
of time were so extreme that the 
materials and manpower for ma- 
sonry construction were simply 
out of the question. However, 
from the standpoint of durability 
and maintenance, there is no rea- 
son why walls may not be adapted 
to the use of textile plants when 
constructed in this manner, using 
sheet material on both exterior and 
interior faces of the wall, with the 
required amount of insulation be- 
tween, provided, however, that the 
cost factor is brought into a com- 
parative range with a wall of com- 
parable finish and durability con- 
structed from masonry. 


Building Costs 


As to the probable trend of 
building costs immediately follow- 
ing the release of materials to pri- 
vate industry, one would need to 
have some of the qualifications of 
a mystic to offer predictions. 

In a recent number of the Archi- 
tectural Forum, the index price 
climb secured from the Regional 
Office of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics gave the price increases 
since 1939 in the basic materials 
as follows: Lumber showed the 
steepest rise with a general in- 
crease of 125%. Plaster advanced 
24% to sell at $13.00 per ton. Win- 
dow glass prices are up 58%. Hy- 
drated lime is up 35%. In locali- 
ties where common brick sold at 


$13.00 in 1939, it is now selling at 
$19.75 per 1000. Brick’s competi- 
tors, steel and portland cement, 
have apparently held each other 


well in line. Both materials show 
less inflation than any of the other 
basic materials. Portland cement. 
priced at $2.35 per barrel in 1939, 
now sells for $2.70. Reinforcing 
steel has remained almost static 
since 1939, the fluctuation being in 
fabrication costs, and these, at the 
present moment, are quite favor- 
able to the builder. The basic 
costs of rolled shapes and structur- 
al steel have advanced very little, 
but the cost of fabrication and 
erection has stepped up, due to the 
manpower shortage. 


No “Dark Horses” 


In summing up the picture as 
we see it, there are no dark horses 
waiting for the barrier to be 
sprung. Up-to-date engineering 
principles in air-change and air- 
conditioning equipment have made 
greater headway in other fields of 
manufacturing than in textiles, due 
largely to the fact that, where ex- 
pansion has occurred within the 
industry, it has usually been lo- 
cated where the pattern of con- 
struction is fairly fixed. 

We will most definitely see fresh 
concepts of textile design brought 
forth, and in them we may expect 
to find materials that have fairly 
recently arrived in industrial ar- 
chitecture. Plant managers are 
alert on the item of maintenance. 
We will see some additional dol- 
lars go into long-time amortization 
as they purchase materials that 
will have a minimum of upkeep. 

A considerable amount of con- 
struction design has been complet- 
ed and is waiting for the signal 
to buy. As the war picture bright- 
ens, this backlog of industrial work 
will unavoidably pile up with in- 
creasing speed. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
some control must be exercised by 
the government during the period 
of adjustment that will follow the 
return to private construction. An 
analysis of all the factors involved 
indicates that there is little likeli- 
hood of a dip in the index graph 
of labor and material costs and 
that probabilities bear heavily to- 
ward a steady rise over a consid- 
erable period. 
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said the 
friends of Charlie Cannon 
when he bought, for his country 


“FOR PITY’S SAKE,” 


place overlooking Kannapolis 
Lake, the small, dilapidated farm 
house his wife wanted. ‘For pity’s 
sake, what does Ruth want with 
that?” 

So often did they say it that the 
house—now restored by Mrs. Can- 
non to all the charm of old Wil- 
liamsburg—still bears the name, 
“For Pity’s Sake.” The appellation 
is a significant one because, with 
its masculine counterpart, “What 
the deuce!”” it has characterized 
people’s reactions to the activities 
of the Cannons for two generations. 

“What the deuce!”’ said the men, 
“For pity’s sake!” said the women 
in 1887 when pere James W. Can- 
non left his small general store in 
Concord, N. C., to found a mill with 
all his savings and borrowed capi- 
tal. ‘“‘What the deuce!” and “For 
pity’s sake!”’ they said again when 
the yarn maker started doing his 
own weaving and finishing with 


the “unskilled” labor of the South; 


when in 1898 he came out with the 
first cotton towel woven and 
bleached in the South; when in 
1903, he opened his own selling 
agency in New York. 

But if these expressions did full 
service during the lifetime of 
James Cannon, they have been on 
three-shift duty since his son, 








Charles A. Cannon—the new board 
chairman of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association—took 
over in 1921. They were hustled 
out in short order when, in 1923, 
he acquired a newly patented ma- 
chine and began the revolutionary 
practice of labeling his textile 
products. They came in handy 
again in the same year when he 
followed up a preliminary adver- 
tising campaign in trade journals 
with a $300,000 schedule in all the 
leading women’s magazines. Also, 
a few years later, when he put eye 
appeal into his towels—adding 
color and unusual design; when he 
introduced the “ensemble” and 
gift packaging idea into the spiral- 
ing array of his textile products 
for the bath; when in 1928 he con- 
solidated his many separate cor- 
porations into the vast but inte- 
grated Cannon enterprises; when 
he first came out for the NRA tex- 
tile code; when he stormed Wash- 
ington in his fight against the 
“processing tax’’—and won. 

For the Association’s newly 
elected chairman is an individual 
who thinks ahead of his time, not 
following trends but setting them; 
a man who will brook no opposi- 
tion in translating his decisions 
into action; a leader in every sense 
of the word. 

Despite a gentle voice, a ready 
smile, and no apparent aggressive- 
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A brief biography and personality 
sketch of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association’s new chair- 
man of the Board of Government 


ness, Charlie Cannon just natural- 
ly assumes direction of any activi- 
ty in which he is involved. Wheth- 
er plans for a fishing trip or a big 
business deal are afoot, people 
stand back for him to take over— 
and they are about as likely to 
interfere with his direction of 
things as to help the engineer of 
the “Crescent Limited” run his 
train. 


The Personal Side 


But if the name, “For Pity’s 
Sake!” gives a clue to one side of 
Charlie Cannon’s character, the 
country house itself and the na- 
ture of the week-end life lived 
there gives another. 

Though there is a lake for fishing 
and a stable full of horses, the 
house itself is not turned out as a 
man’s domicile It is exquisitely fur- 
nished with rare Colonial pieces, 
every detail perfect, down to the 
fragile 18th century locks and door 
knobs—a reproduction to delight 
the heart of a collector and a testi- 


. mony -to the talents of Mrs. Cannon. 


For it is characteristic of “The 
Skipper,” as he is known at the 
mills, that though he will not yield 
an inch in matters of business 
principle or policy, in personal 
matters (particularly with his 
family, but also with his employ- 
ees) he is thoroughly considerate of 
tastes and interests which may 
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conflict with his own. Being a 
collector of rare paintings himself, 
he is not unappreciative of beauty, 
but it is doubtful that his tastes 
for the country would extend to 
chairs so delicately proportioned 
as to collapse under the weight of 
a man, unless Ruth liked them— 
and that is enough. 

Charlie likes to go barefooted at 
‘For Pity’s Sake’”’—he says he must 
invite Miss Perkins down some day 
—and almost any Sunday will find 
him lying flat on his back on the 
floor, with several grandchildren 
astride. Or Sunday may find him 
riaing horseback with a grandchild 
up front, or talking over the per- 
sonal problems of his own children, 
who always come for dinner on 
that day. 

For Charlie Cannon, as his wife 
points out, is a man who always 
has time for his family and friends. 
His dressing room at the home in 
Concord, a few miles from Kan- 
napolis, is known as the “fish 
bowl,” and in the country as the 
“congregating room.” For even 
when he is dressing, “Ruth and the 
children,” as well as any guests 
who happen to be on hand, have 
to come in to talk. Says Charlie, 
“I can dress or undress before a 
dozen women any time; it doesn’t 
phase me at all.” 

Charles A. Cannon was born 
November 29, 1892, the son of 





James William and Mary Ella Best 
Cannon. 

He attended the local schools, 
both public and private, in Con- 
cord, N. C. Then he went to Fish- 
burn Military School in Virginia, 
and finally to Davidson College. 
He has two honorary degrees: Doc- 
tor of Laws from Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Clinton, S. C., and Doctor of 
Textile Science from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

On June 5, 1912, having worked 
a year in his father’s mills, he was 
married to Ruth Louise Coltrane, 
who lived across the street. 

Their four children are all mar- 
ried now (one son away in service, 
both daughters with children of 
their own), but the question, “What 
will Daddy think?” seems to remain 
paramount in their lives. Just re- 
cently, one of the daughters want- 
ed to leave her baby with Grand- 
mother and go down to Converse 
for a college reunion. She ques- 
tioned Mrs. Cannon, not “Can 
you?” or “Will you?” but, as usual, 
“What will Daddy think?’’ 

What cannot be borne is that 
Daddy will think one frivolous or 
inconsiderate—just as, in the mill, 
it is unthinkable that “The Skip- 
per” or “Mr. C. A.” will not find 
the report he has asked for com- 
plete and accurate in every detail; 
unthinkable that he will not find 
one as considerate and yet firm in 
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Shown with one 
of his grandchil- 
dren as they en- 
joy their favorite 
sport in the 
country. 


relations with employees as he is 
himself. As one subordinate ex- 
pressed it, “Mr. Cannon doesn’t 
exactly tell you what he expects of 
you, but the way he asks your 
opinion—or just the way he lis- 
tens or looks at you when you talk 
—makes you feel a lot bigger per- 
son than you are. And if you 
break your neck trying to be that 
kind of person—well, it’s your 
neck.” 


Career Highlights 


The youngest of ten children. 
Charles did not grow up as the 
heir apparent to a textile dynasty 
On the contrary, his older broth- 
ers had positions of responsibility 
in the mills before he was through 
school, and his own first job in 
1911 was that of clerk. 

In the decade following 1911, 
however, he was associated as 
closely as possible with his father 
James Cannon never learned to 
drive a car, and his youngest son 
quickly seized the opportunity to 
drive him around to his various 
plants. On these trips, he had a 
chance not only to discuss with his 
father all phases of mill operation 
but to observe him in action. 

Charles assumed his first execu- 
tive job at the age of 19, when he 
was made manager of a mill of 3000 
spindles, Barringer Manufacturing 
Company, in Rockwell, N. C. He 
also acted as secretary and treas- 
urer, though, because he was not 
yet of age, his older brother held 
the title. As soon as he came of 
age in 1913, he was made secretary 
and treasurer in name as well as 
fact. Then, in 1916, he was elect- 
ed vice-president of Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company in Kannapolis. 

One incident of this early period, 
he says, probably had as much to 
do with his becoming president of 
Cannon Mills Company as any 
other one thing—though, at the 
time, he expected to be severely 
reprimanded by his father and per- 


»haps lose what authority and re- 


sponsibility he had assumed. He 
was about 26 years old, and both 
his father and older brother were 
away from the mill. He was left 
to deal with a firm of contractors 
who were building an addition to 
one of the plants, a group of men 
whom his father had hired and 
apparently trusted. 
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But as things turned out on this 
particular job, nothing was being 
accomplished: nothing but a lot of 
bickering, limp excuses, needless 
expenditure, and delay. Charles 
stood the men’s incompetence as 
long as he could, and then one day 
he suddenly walked out and fired 
the lot. When his father returned, 
the addition to the plant was going 
up rapidly—but without benefit of 
contractors. Workmen from the 
Cannon Mills were doing the job, 
and Charles was supervising all de- 
tails of construction. 

Another incident, illustrating his 
early interest in the selling end of 
his business, occurred about a year 
later, in 1920. Charles was in 
New York when he received a wire 
from his father telling him that a 
rather tough customer wanted to 
buy some goods. The market was 
breaking fast, and because of its 
unstable condition, James Cannon 
was at a loss to know what price 
to quote. 

Charles, who was still just 27 
and had spent considerably more 
time in Kannapolis than in New 
York, was a bit perturbed (for 
him) when the brisk-voiced Yan- 
kee began making his demands, in- 
dicating that he was not one to be 
trifled with by a youngster—cer- 
tainly not by a drawling, Southern 
youngster, not yet dry behind the 
ears in the ways of Worth Street. 

As a result, the younger Cannon 
did considerably more listening 
than talking in the first part of 
the interview. He parried a ques- 
tion or two on the price, then wait- 
ed quietly as the man insisted on 
certain delivery dates and dilis- 
cussed the quality he demanded, 
whether he bought below the Ma- 
son and Dixon line or above it. 
Then suddenly something was said 
which indicated that the customer 
did not even know the market was 
breaking—that his blustering was 
intended to cover almost complete 
ignorance of his job; apparently, he 
was not even clear about the dif- 
ference between “f.o.b.” and “de- 
livered.” 

The deal didn’t take long after 
that. Charles immediately upped 
the price he had in mind by 50 per 
cent, sold the goods, and wired his 
father to get started on production. 
James Cannon was so incredulous 
that he relayed the order to the 
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production department with mis- 
givings and telephoned Charles for 
further details. He was never en- 
tirely convinced until the goods 
were delivered and paid for. 


Charles Takes Over 


What happened in Kannapolis in 
the next few years, of course, is 
textile history. Charles succeeded 
to the presidency of Cannon Miuills 
Company January 27, 1921, and 
his father died late in the same 
year. Then, on July 31, 1923, 
Charles was elected president also 
of Cannon Mills, Inc., New York 
City. 

James William Cannon had lived 
to see his mills in a flourishing, 
stable condition and to found his 
own selling agency in New York. 
When he died in 1921, however, 
the war-created market for his 
towels had already broken, and 
Cannon Mills Co. had just experi- 
enced its first and only strike. It 
was Charles who not only pulled 
out of these major difficulties but 
who created such a diversity of 
markets and such favorable labor 
conditions that they have not been 
repeated. Today, he is the only one 
of James’ ten children actively as- 
sociated with the mills. 

Some idea of the growth of the 
business under his direction may 
be gained from the increase in 
number of employees. Between 
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1921 and 1923, when the mills 
were on _ single-shift operation, 
there were approximately 6000 
employees on the payroll. When 
NRA and two-shift operation came 
into effect, this number was in- 
creased to over 15,000. During the 
early war years, it mounted to 23,- 
000; now, with many men in the 
armed forces, it is 21,000. And he 
has 1400 employees who have been 
with him for over 25 years; thou- 
sands who have been with him 
over 15 years. 


The Merchandising End 


Charles's interest in his business 
has always been equally divided 
between the three aspects: buying, 
production, and merchandising. 
And of the three, the merchandis- 
ing ability he inherited from his 
father has been to a large extent 
responsible for its phenomenal 
growth. 

It was in 1921, the year of Mr. 
J. W.’s death, that Cannon adver- 
tising first began to appear in 
trade journals; in 1923, that a ma- 
chine for labeling goods at reason- 
able cost was obtained and put into 
operation. Then, in 1924, when 
dealers knew the quality behind 
the labels and were familiar 
enough with the trade-journal ad- 
vertising to want to carry heavy 
stocks, the big consumer campaign 
inwomen’smagazines was 
launched — with the result that 
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Shown with his son, William Coltrane, asst. treasurer of Cannon 
Mills Co. The other son, Charles, is in the Army Air Corps. 


“Cannon” soon became the famil- 
lar household word it is today, 
with esthetic as well as utilitarian 
connotations. 

In the ensuing years, Charles 
steadily increased the backbone of 
his market: the huge business with 
the Pullman Company, the steam- 
ship lines, the hospitals, the linen 
supply houses, and nearly all the 
hotels in the country (he had 85 
per cent of tke hotel business by 
the early thirties). But his most 
spectacular achievements again 
were in the household field. With 
that talent of his for learning from 
others, he saw that in other indus- 
tries what was selling everything 
from kitchen utensils to automo- 
biles in the “modernistic” era was 
color and style. Why not color and 
style in textiles? 

Pretty soon his towels were 
sporting striking borders, bizarre 
uses of dots and stripes. And soon 
after that he devised his “ensem- 
ble” idea—matched sets of face 
towel, bath towel, bath mat, and 
wash cloth. It was not long be- 
fore the housewife who had learned 
to dress up her bathroom to im- 
press her neighbors was also buy- 
ing towels as Christmas gifts. 


Present Enterprises 


The enterprises which Charles 
Cannon directs today fall into three 
principal groups. First there is 
Cannon: Mills Company, a conseli- 
dation of nine separate textile cor- 
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porations, which he formed in 
1928, and of which he is president. 

Second, there is the Cannon 
group of independently owned 
mills in each of which he is either 
president or a director. He is 
president of Tuscorora Cotton 
Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. C.; Wiscas- 
sett Mills Company, Albemarle, 
N. C.; and Amazon Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N.C. He isa director 
of Social Circle Cotton Mill, Social 
Circle, Ga.; Central Mills, Central, 
S. C.; and Imperial Cotton Mill, 
Eatonton, Ga. 

Third, there are 23 independent 
mills whose sales are handled by 
Cannon Mills, Inc., of which he is 
chairman of the board. This cor- 
poration is also sole selling agent 
for all the mills under his owner- 
ship or control. 

In addition to these responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Cannon holds key posi- 
tions in many non-textile organiza- 
tions. He is president of the P. M. 
Morris Real Estate Company, Con- 
cord; president of Cabarrus Bank 
& Trust Company, Concord, and 
a director of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. He is a com- 
missioner of the North Carolina 
State Highway Department, a 


member of the National Council of 


the Y. M. C. A., a trustee of the 
University of North Carolina, and 
an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Concord. 

Of his many welfare activities, 
those which seem closest to his 


heart are the Cabarrus County 
Hospital, of which he is chairman 
of the board, and the Cannon Me- 
morial YMCA. As Mrs. Cannon ex- 
presses it, “The hospital and the 
YMCA are Charles’s biggest hob- 
bies.”’ 


“Trifling Incident” 


The listing of Charlie Cannon’s 
varied activities and _ interests 
might go on indefinitely, but they 
will not total up to make the man 
we know. For trying to gather to- 
gether all the varied aspects of his 
personality into a brief word por- 
trait is about as difficult as mould- 
ing a bust of him in quicksilver. 
The dynamic power of the man, 
the penetrating quality of his 
mind, his ceaseless energy and en- 
thusiasm, coupled with surprising 
gentleness and poise of manner, 
his thoughtfulness of others in the 
small yet significant things which 
matter—these are qualities which 
must be felt. 

As much of the quicksilver as 
can be caught, perhaps, is revealed 
in a trifling incident which hap- 
pened recently in a Pullman car. 
A little old lady got on, noticeably 
perturbed because she had asked 
for a lower berth—had been will- 
ing to pay for it, she told the as- 
sembled car—and had been unable 
to get it. She didn’t like uppers, 
she said; she knew she would fall 
out, if she ever got up there; and 
besides, she wanted to look out of 
the window. 

Most of the business men in the 
car, returning from exhausting 
brawls in Washington, simply 
viewed the incident with amuse- 
ment. Typical of women, they ob- 
served, not to make reservations 
ahead. 

But the next morning, as many 
of these men as the old lady could 
corral heard the further story of 
what a wonderful porter they had 
on that train. He had changed her 
berth, she said, and put her in a 
lower without even being asked. 
. . » No, she didn’t know who had 
slept in the upper. 

She never knew, and neither did 


* the rest of the people in the car, 


simply because they were strangers 
to the ways of Charlie Cannon. As 
usual, he had merely observed the 
need for action and had taken mat- 
ters into his own hands. 
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“Weave Room Mechanic” is 
one of the textile jobs adapt- 
able to apprentice training. 
An instructor is shown point- 
ing out to a learner some o: 
the adjustments on a loom. 


Apprenticeship Training 


im the Textile Industry 


By W. Ernest Spain* 


THE TRAINING of apprentices is nothing new in many indus- 

tries other than textiles, but it has been only recently that 
such training has been considered seriously by the textile indus- 
try. Several meetings were held between representatives of the 
industry and the Apprentice-Training Service of the War Man- 
power Commission in the southeastern states, with the result 
that apprenticeship-training programs were drawn up for a 
number of skilled-mechanic classifications in textile plants. This 
is the first of a two-part article covering these programs, to be 
followed by an article dealing with apprenticeship training for 


returned veterans . . . 


SINCE EARLY in 1943, the Ap- 

prentice-Training Service of the 
War Manpower Commission has 
devoted a considerable portion of 
its staff and its activities toward 
assistance to the textile industry in 
the promotion and development of 
short-term training for operative 
workers. Not to be confused with 
other training services in the field 
of short-term training, ATS deals 
fundamentally with the organiza- 
tion of over-all training plans de- 
signed to upgrade workers in an 
orderly manner through delineated 





*Regional Consultant on Textile Training, 
Apprentice-Training Service, War Manpower 
Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 


job sequences, job analysis, proper 
selection and organization of train- 
ing staff, development of record 
forms and grading devices, advis- 
ory service and guidance in train- 
ing and qualifying members of the 
training staff to administer effec- 
tive instruction to learners and 
those selected to be up-graded, and 
the development of standard and 
uniform procedures for training 
workers in the skilled occupations. 
It is from the field of training 
workers in the skilled occupations 
that material and information is 
drawn for this article and others 
which will follow in subsequent 
issues. 
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From the outset of its work with 
the cotton textile industry, the 
Apprentice-Training Service was 
ever mindful of its responsibilities 
to industry in the development of 
standaids of apprenticeship in the 
skilled occupations. Field repre- 
senta'ives many times noted com- 
plaints from leading industry rep- 
resentatives about the problems of 
substandard machine efficiency due 
to the lack of uniformity in the 
training of machine fixers, service 
mechanics, and overhaulers. From 
these complaints and indictments. 
a study of this problem was begun 
which revealed more startling con- 
ditions, over a wide area, than any 
individual problems which were 
presented. 


Broader Training Needed 


As a consequence of these and 
ether eomplaints and requests, rep- 
resentatives of the textile industry. 
in cooperation with representatives 
of the Apprentice-Training Serv- 
ice, started in to explore the possi- 
bilities of broader training through 
apprenticeship. Of probably first 
consideration to these conferences 
was the low level of the present- 
day textile machines in point of 
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Before qualifying as a “Spinning Room Mechanic,” the apprentice 
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is required to spend 16 weeks on doffing spinning frames. 


efficiency. One general indict- 
ment, which was made by a 
leading textile executive in a 
speech before the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association early in 
1943, bore great significance in the 
study of this problem. His state- 
ment was in part: “The average 
textile machine of today, in my 
humble opinion, is not more than 
20% as efficient as a modern air- 
plane engine.” It is obvious that if 
this is a true statement, at least 
some portion of this low efficiency 
can be ascribed to the type of serv- 
ice and maintenance which is given 
the machine unit. 


Two General Job Classes 
in Textile Mills 


Many mill operators agree that 
this may be the result of having 
lost some vital skill due to the un- 
planned dilution of skills that has 
been the practice. It is generally 
agreed that, in a production manu- 
facturing industry, there are two 
major types of jobs. One is where 
the operations are repetitive and 
based on the production of a large 
number of units of the same kind. 
This type may be broken down to 
the simplest and smallest process 
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involved, and the simple operation 
or very narrow combination of op- 
erations will be of such volume as 
to keep an employee continuously 
engaged. The process can be so 
standardized that the article or 
piece will fit into the whole assem- 
bly without any question and in a 
manner governed by the predeter- 


mined standard of fit, tolerance, 
and grade. 

The other type of job, however, 
is not where the frequency of sim- 
ple processes makes it possible to 
keep an employee continuously en- 
gaged on one operation or a small 
group of operations. It is not one 
for which it is possible to establish 
a single standard of fit, tolerance, 
or grade. This is because the stan- 
dard involves a number of variable 
factors; therefore it requires the 
exercise of independent judgment 
based on long experience or pro- 
found study. Any attempt to break 
down such a job is not only uneco- 
nomical, but results in the loss of 
vital skill. There is no substitute 
for complete training for such a 
job. The training time for such a 
job must be of such length that not 
only will the apprentice be ex- 
posed to all the processes involved, 
but will be so exposed for the 
number of times necessary to en- 
sure full knowledge of all proces- 
ses, aS well as to develop a high 
degree of manipulative skill and to 
understand why the process is im- 
portant. 

There is rather general agree- 
ment that the remedy may be 
found in the studied combination 
of present job classifications and 
training in the agreed combina- 
tions. This will again develop that 
broad skill and comprehensive 
knowledge so necessary to the wise 
use of independent judgment. It 


























TABLE 1 
Schedule of Work Experience for Card Room Mechanic 
' 1 J 85 
= 2 Y — > amy 2 — 
so fe Be ge 29 $3 
S88 37. 88: Ee. be 
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Openers - Hoppers Cen- 
trif Air & No. 12 
Cleaners 0 2 1 3 6 240 
Pickers i 3 3 6 16 640 
Waste Machines ................. ] 1 1 2 3 200 
Condensers 0 1 1 1 3 120 
Carding Machines ............ 7 1 30 12 50 2000 
Shop Experience (prin- 
cipally hand tools & 
bench work 0 0 0 0 4 160 
Drawing Frames... 6 1 2 2 11 440 
Slubbers . 8 1 2 4 15 600 
Roving 12 2 2 a 20 800 
Speeders 12 2 2 4 20 800 
Total 150 6000 
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will also develop the ability to 
think. The development of this 
latter ability is of extreme impor- 
tance, because there is also gen- 
eral agreement in the belief that 
future mechanical and technical 
improvements must come from 
within the industry. 

Another point on which agree- 
ment is almost unanimous is that 
the general level of education of 
those entering the industry must 
be raised and that a level of em- 
ployment must be set up which 
will be attractive to young persons 
from within this group. 


Studies Based on Card Room 


In a study of combining some of 
the classifications to create a field 


- for the over-all departmental me- 


chanic, some very interesting in- 


' formation was presented. For in- 


stance, in the card room group, 
which normally includes opening, 
blending, picking, carding, draw- 
ing, slubbing, speeders, fly frames, 
etc., the responsibility of service 
to this group of machines fell to 


' the lot of several persons. In an 


almost negligible number of cases 
was there employed a key ma- 
chinery-service employee whose 
experience would permit him to 
analyze adjustment deficiencies 


' and make the proper corrections 
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on this group of machines. There- 
fore, if bad roving came from this 
group of machines, it was almost 
inevitable that any attempt to cor- 
rect this situation resulted in con- 


| siderable confusion and eventually 


some _ difficulty in establishing 
which of this group of machines 
stood in greatest need of correc- 
tion and adjustment. It is obvi- 
ous that the problems of the over- 
seer of carding could be greatly 


minimized if his department had 


an all-round, highly-skilled me- 
chanic who could assume responsi- 
bility for the condition of the ma- 
chines in this group and plan their 


' Maintenance and overhaul on a 


systematic, efficient basis, at a 
minimum cost to the mill. 

Using the card room group as a 
base from which all-round work 
experiences could be developed on 
a departmental level, each funda- 
mental department of a_ typical 
mill was studied, resulting in six 
fields being circumscribed, each of 
which had sufficient requirements 
































TABLE 2 
Schedule of Work Experience for Spinning Room Mechanic 
Weeks Hours 
Sweeping and cleaning 3 120 
Oiling (Roving Man) 2 80 
a. Schedules 
b. Kind of lubricants 
c. Proper amount of oil 
d. Cleanliness in oiling 
e. Use of lubricating chart 
Taping and banding 2 80 
Doffing 16 640 
a. Piecing up ends 
b. Creel operations 
c. Marking yarn 
d. Tagging trays 
e. Disposing of and securing bobbins and quills 
f. Assisting in changing travelers 
Spinning 8 320 
a. Piece up ends 
b. Setting up roving 
c. Wiping 
d. Running side brushes 
e. Cleaning scavenger rolls 
f. Re-saddling rolls 
Machine Shop 3 120 
a. Use of hand tools 
b. Assembly and dis-assembly 
c. Drilling (Hand Drill) 
d. Filing 
e. Tapping 
f. Reaming 
g. Fitting 
h. Filing ) 
i. Use of measuring tools 
Fixer Helper 24 960 
Fixing . 20 800 
a. Changing travelers 
b. Keeping up broken ends 
c. Removing bad rollers 
d. Bands, Tapes, etc. 
e. Repairing belts 
f. Keeping laps off steel rolls 
&. Recording bad roving 
h. Change frame (from one yarn to another) 
i. Plumbing and aligning spindles (running repairs) 
j. Replacing cylinders 
k. Adjusting strokes and tapers 
l. Rectifying frame tangles 
m. Making adjustments to avoid: 
Loose pulleys 
Idle Pulley Squeaks 
Belt hitting shifter 
Excessive noises in head and cylinder 
Overhauling 22 880 
a. Covering leather and composition rolls 
b. Buffing composition rolls 
ec. Lining and levelling frames, spindle rails, guide 
d. Board, creel and cylinder 
e. Lining and plumbing spindles 
f. Repairing, replacing, setting and adjusting leather and 
composition rolls 
g. Adjusting roving traverse motions 
h. Banding 
i. Adjusting idler pulleys 
j. Lifting rods, arms, weights 
k. Driving mechanism 
1. Miscellaneous 
Total 100 4006 

















to warrant development of ade- 
quate apprenticeship standards. Of 
these six fields, four were occupa- 
tions not heretofore identified as 
apprenticeable. The other two, 
that of “mill machinist’”’ and “gen- 
eral maintenance mechanic,” have 
for many years borne apprentice- 
ability in other industrial fields. 
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The six occupations are: 
Card room mechanic. 
Spinning room mechanic. 
Warp preparation mechanic. 
Weave room mechanic. 
Mill machinist. 
General maintenance mechanic. 
Following a very complete study 
of these occupations and outlining 
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TABLE 3 
Schedule of Work Experience for Weave Room Mechanic 

Weeks Hours 
Orientation and Observation 2 80 
Battery Filling 3 120 
Try-Out Weaving 4 160 
Weaving 8 320 
Smashing 3 120 
Tying on Warps 2 80 

Oiling and Lubricating Loom thoroughly when Warp 
Off 6 240 
Machine Shop Experience 2 80 
Steck Room, learning Parts and Supplies + 160 
Putting in parallel blocks 1 40 
Setting Lugs, Timing Pick, Setting Power Strap 1 40 
Putting in Pick Sticks 8 320 
Putting on and paralleling pickers _ _ 

Boxing Shuttle (the use of check strap, binders, binder 
fingers, binder spring, and adjusting box plates)...... 8 320 
Putting in new shuttles 4 160 
Covering Box Plates 2 80 
Learn stroke and pick from cam to picker 12 480 
Tightening all nuts, bolts and adjusting screws 6 240 
Machine Shop Experience 2 80 
Protector Motion 6 240 
Let-Off Motion 6 240 
Take-Up Motion 6 240 
Feeler, Filling change and filling stop 8 320 
Warp stop motion 4 160 
Driving and braking motion 6 240 
Machine Shop Experience 2 80 
Lining Looms 8 320 
Replacing hopper stands 4 160 
Replacing and repairing cloth stands and racks 2 80 
Replacing rocker shafts 2 80 
Belts, shafts, pulleys, shifters & incidental equipment 2 80 
Pick counters 2 80 
Trouble shooting and preventive maintenance..................... 14 360 
Total 150 6000 

















of complete “work experiences” 
for each, there was general agree- 
ment that the apprenticeship term 
should be as follows: 

1. Card room mechanic: 3 years 
(150 weeks or 6000 hours) ; 
_ 2. Spinning room mechanic: 2 
years (100 weeks or 4000 hours) ; 

3. Warp preparation mechanic: 
3 years (150 weeks or 6000 hours) ; 

4. Weave room’ mechanic: (3 
years (150 weeks or 6000 hours) ; 

5. Mill machinist: 4 years (200 
weeks or 8000 hours); 

6. General maintenance me- 
chanic: 4 years (200 weeks or 8000 
hours). 


Four Phases of Training 


In the development of the work 
experiences of these mechanics, it 
was generally agreed that each of 
them should have at least a rea- 
sonable amount -of experience as 
an operator before assuming re- 
sponsibilities as a service or 
maintenance mechanic. The ex- 
periences were therefore divided 
into four phases: (1) operative, 
(2) maintenance, (3) adjusting, 
and (4) repair and overhaul. 
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Materially, these four phases 
would mean, in the training of an 
apprentice, the following valuable 
experiences: 

1. Operative. As an operator, 
the apprentice would not only de- 
velop the dexterity and manipula- 
tive skills of the operator, but 
would also become intimately ac- 
quainted with the vexing problems 
which the operator encounters. 
From this experience, the appren- 
tice would conceivably become a 
better service mechanic. 

2. Maintenance. This phase of 
experience involves the planned 
program of machinery mainte- 
nance, such as cleaning, lubrica- 
tion, periodic inspection, and other 
regular schedules of planned atten- 
tion to the machines which is so 
vital to desirable machine effi- 
ciency. 

3. Adjusting. This experience in- 
volves, as it was estimated, that 
phase of work involving running 
adjustments, or those which are 
normally made while the machines 
are in production. Probably there 
is more importance attached to this 
phase of a mechanic’s work than 


any other, since the speedy and ef- 
fective performance of this respon- 
sibility has a direct relation to- 
ward reducing machine down-time 
and the quality of the product. 

4. Repair and Overhaul. Cor- 
rectly, this phase of work experi- 
ence takes the last position in this 
listing, since each of the above ex- 
periences contributes greatly to the 
mechanic’s over-all knowledge of 
the basic machine. In his training, 
the apprentice, properly super- 
vised, will develop the skills and 
job-judgment needed to dis-assem- 
ble, make replacement of the nec- 
essary parts, assemble and adjust 
the machine unit in such a manner 
as to get the highest machine effi- 
ciency at a minimum of cost to the 
company. 

In acceptable apprenticeship 
standards, such as those recently 
developed in the textile industry, 
each apprentice is required to take 
a minimum of 144 hours each year 
of his apprenticeship in related 
and supplementary subjects direct- 
ly related to his daily work experi- 
ences. Usually a course outline of 
related and supplementary instruc- 
tion includes: the necessary shop 
or trade mathematics; trade and 
other sciences; safety information; 
sketching and blue print reading; 
material and equipment informa- 
tion; a study of manuals and hand- 
books relating to the subject-ma- 
chine units; personnel and indus- 
trial relations; shop or trade the- 
ory; and visual aids and devices. 
This related instruction is so ar- 
ranged that the apprentice almost 
inevitably gets theoretical and 
technical information at the time 
when it is of greatest benefit. 

For the purpose of further en- 
lightenment on some of the typi- 
cal patterns of work experience for 
the subject mechanics, samples are 
shown here which have been de- 
veloped in an average typical tex- 
tile mill. It must be understood, 
however, that every set of appren- 
ticeship standards developed for a 
mill should be tailor-made to fit 
that mill’s specific conditions. 


(The second installment of this two- 
part article, to appear in an early is- 
sue, will deal with apprenticeship 
standards, record-keeping forms and 
devices, and supervision for appren- 
tices. A third article will discuss ap- 
prentice training for returned veter- 
ans.—The Editor). 
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Shortening Calculations 
with Constants 


Showing how constants may be used to save time in a 
great many textile mill calculations where several of 
the figures included are repeated in each calculation. 


IN TEXTILE calculations, a great 

many of the figures used are 
repeated over and over. This is 
not only a time waster, but quite 
often errors sneak in due to the 
monotony of the repeated calcula- 
tions or to brain fatigue. 

If we go over all our calculations 
carefully and reduce all the re- 
peated figures to one constant fig- 
ure, our work is often cut by as 
much as 50 per cent. A constant 
is nothing more than the result of 
all the repeated figures that occur 
identically in several different cal- 
culations. 


Weaving Example 


A loom-production problem is an 
example. There are six known 
factors: loom speed, picks per inch, 
minutes per hour, hours per week, 
inches per yard, and percentage of 
efficiency. If we look at these six 
factors, it will be noticed that only 
three vary, whereas the other three 
are always the same, or “constant.” 
The loom speed, picks per inch, 
and percentage of efficiency may 
vary, but the inches per yard, min- 
utes per hour, and hours per week 
do not and must be repeated in ev- 
ery production calculation in ex- 
actly the same manner. 

As an example, let us figure the 
production of a loom, using the fol- 
lowing data: 

LOOM SPCC Qeeccrccccsrseeeeee 150 ppm 

Picks per inch.............. 64 

ee, . 85% 

Hours per week.............. 48 

The calculation based on these 
data would be as follows: 


150 < 60 & 48 SX .85 





36 x 64 per week. 


By John J. Buckley 


Of the figures used in this equa- 
tion, three are constant: 60 minutes 
per hour, 48 hours per week, and 
36 inches per yard. Therefore, 
these three constants can be re- 
duced to one constant figure in the 
following calculation: 

(60 « 48) — 36 — 80, which, if 
multiplied by the speed of the 
loom, gives: 

80 « 150 = 12,000, which is a 
constant for the loom at 100% ef- 
ficiency. In like manner, we can 
multiply the constant, 80, by other 
speeds and get production con- 
stants, at 100%, for any loom 
speeds we desire. 

Also, from the constant of 12,000, 
we can derive similar figures for 
other percentages of efficiency by 
multiplying 12,000 by the percent- 
age desired. For example: 

12,000 « .85 — 10,200, which is 
the constant for 85% efficiency. 
We are now left with only one 
variable: the number of picks per 
inch. If the constant is divided by 
the picks per inch, we get the yards 
per loom per week: 


a number of loom speeds and loom 
efficiencies. 


In the Spinning Room 


As an example of the use of con- 
stants in the spinning room, let us 
consider the production per spin- 
dle per week of the spinning frame. 
In this case, the essential data con- 
sist of: front roll speed; front roll 
diameter; minutes per week; per- 
centage of efficiency; and number 
of yards per pound (840 x count). 

It will be readily seen that sev- 
eral of these figures can be reduced 
to one constant: 

3.1416 « 60 « 48 





— .2992, which 
36 «x 840 
can be defined as the pounds per 


spindle per week of 48 hours from 
a l-inch diameter roll, running at 
1 rpm on Is yarn at 100% efficien- 
cy. 

Therefore, if we want to find the 
production of, say, 30s yarn, run- 
ning at 130 rpm, l-inch roll, at 
90% efficiency, we have the fol- 
lowing formula: 

130 « .2992 « .90 














10,200 — 64 — 159.37 yards. — 1.167 lbs. 
Table 1 gives the constants for 30 
TABLE 1 
Constants for Figuring Loom Production 
Picks per 100% 95% 90% 85% 80% 
Minute 
145 11,600 "11,020 10,440 9,860 9,280 
150 12,000 11,400 10,800 10,200 9,600 
155 12,400 11,780 11,160 10,540 9,920 
160 12,800 12,160 11,520 10,880 10,240 
165 13,200 12,540 11,880 11,220 10,560 
170 13,600 12,920 12,240 11,560 10,880 
175 14,000 13,360 12,600 11,900 11,200 
180 14,400 13,680 12,960 12,240 11,520 
185 14,800 14,060 13,320 12,580 11,840 
190 15,200 14,440 13,680 12,920 12,160 
195 15,600 14,820 14,040 13,260 12,480 
113 
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TABLE 2 

Spinning and Twister Production Constants 
Efficiency l-inch 1 1/16-in. 1%-in. 13-in. 
% Roll Roll Roll Roll 
100 .2992 3179 3740 4114 
95 .2842 .3020 3953 3908 
90 .2693 .2861 3366 3703 
85 .2043 2702 3179 3497 
80 .2394 .2943 2992 3291 
75 .2244 2384 .2805 .3086 
70 .2094 .2225 .2618 .2880 








per spindle per week of 48 hours. 

At this point, possibly it would 
be well to mention that the allow- 
ance for contraction of the yarn 
due to twist is usually included in 
the efficiency percentage used. 
For instance, in using 90% effi- 
ciency, allowance is made for the 
contraction in twisting the yarn, 
which may be as much as seven 
or eight per cent. The remaining 
two or three per cent covers doff- 
ing time, ends down, etc. 

The constant, .2992, can be car- 
ried further, for different roll di- 
ameters and percentages of effi- 
ciency, as shown in Table 2. 

To illustrate the use of Table 2, 
let us assume that it is desired to 
find the production in pounds per 
spindle per week (48 hours) of 20s 
yarn, spun on 1-inch diameter rolls 
at 140 rpm and 90% efficiency. 

In Table 2, we find that the con- 
stant for a l-inch roll, at 90%, is 
.2693. The constant is used as fol- 
lows: 


140 « .2693 
— 1.885 lbs. per spin- 





20 
dle per week of 48 hours. 


It can be seen that Table 2 can 


be used for twister-frame produc- 
tion, as well as for spinning frames. 
Of course, in dividing by the yarn 
count, the resulting count must be 
used; for instance, 24/2 yarn be- 
comes 12s in using the constant. 


Using Constanis to Figure 
Yards per Pound of Cloth 


Another use of constants is in 
converting the weight in grains of 
a small sample of cloth to the num- 
ber of yards per pound. A table of 
such constants can be of value to 
a designer who must rapidly cal- 
culate the number of yards per 
pound for a sample swatch of fab- 
ric containing only a few square 
inches. The same type of table 
can be useful to a converter, who 
may want to check the actual 
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weights of fabrics against the es- 
timated or calculated weights. 

Let us suppose that we have a 
sample swatch of cloth containing 
20 square inches (5 x 4) and weigh- 
ing 40 grains; the width of the 
cloth is to be 38 inches. 

36 & 38 — 1368 square inches in 
one linear yard of cloth. Then 


40 < 1368 





= 2736 grains per 
20 

linear yard. Since there are 7000 

grains per pound, then 7000 —~ 





TABLE 3 


Constants for Figuring 
Yards per Pound of Fabrics 


Grains Constant 

per 

Sq. In. 

1,944.44 
972.22 
648.15 
486.11 
388.89 
324.07 
277.78 
243.06 
216.05 


194.44 
176.77 
162.04 
149.57 
138.89 
129.63 
121.53 
114.38 
108.02 
102.39 


97.22 
92.59 
88.38 
84.54 
81.02 
77.78 
74.79 
72.02 
69.44 
67.05 


64.82 
62.72 
60.76 
58.92 
97.19 
55.56 
54.01 
52.55 
91.17 
49.86 
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2736 — 2.56 yards per pound. Or 
7000 x 20 


== 2.56 yds. per lb. 





40 « 36 « 38 
- In this equation, the constants 


are 7000 ounces per pound and 36 
inches per yard. Therefore 

7000— 36 — 194.44, which may 
be defined as a constant represent- 
ing the number of yards per pound 
of a fabric l-inch wide and weigh- 
ing one grain per square inch. 
From this constant of 194.44, Table 
3 is calculated, and it will be ob- 
served that the only missing factor 
is the width of the cloth, although 
the number of grains per square 
inch must be determined before 
using the table. 

However, if, as in the example 
cited, the weight of the sample and 
its size are known, this offers no 
difficulty. If the sample measures 
5 x 4 inches (20 sq. ins.) and 
weighs 40 grains, 

40 -— 20 — 2 grains per sq. in. 

From Table 3, we find the con- 
stant 97.22 opposite 2 grains. The 
constant divided by the width of 
the cloth gives the number of yards 
per pound: 

97.22 — 38 — 2.56 yards per 
pound for the example used. 

Although a 5 x 4-inch sample is 
convenient to use and 20 (sq. ins.) 
is a good number for dividing into 
the weight of the sample, it would 
be better still to use a 10 x 10-inch 
sample. This would give 100 square 
inches, and in dividing that num- 
ber into the weight of the sample, 
it would mean only moving the 
decimal point. 

Table 3 could be elaborated upon 
by putting grains per square inch 
down the side and the cloth widths 
across the top. Then the only cal- 
culation would be for the grains 
per square inch of the sample. The 
only objection would be that it 
would require a large sheet if the 
mill runs a great many different 
widths of fabrics. However, for a 
mill running only a few widths, it 
would be well worth-while. 


The tables given and their meth- 
ods of calculation are only a few 
examples of how calculations can 
be shortened by the use of con- 
stants. They can be of value in al- 
most any calculation where con- 
stant numbers are repeated, as in 
figuring drafts, twists, piece rates, 
and many other applications. 
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The Philadelphia Section Tie 


and Jacquard Weaving 


Bv Osbert Hughes 


THE PHILADELPHIA section tie, as implied by the name, is 
used extensively in the Philadelphia area on Jacquard 


looms making drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


While many 


such looms have been converted to military fabrics, much 
thought is being given to postwar planning, and mills in other 
areas may well give consideration to the section tie for Jacquard 


weaving. 


Presented here is a description of the section tie 


and some of the methods of designing for it, as well as its ad- 
vantages and its limitations.—The Editor. 


THE REASONS for using the 

Philadelphia section tie (it is 
sometimes called two-scale tie) are 
chiefly to increase the sley or to 
widen the repeat of pattern from 
that which could be obtained from 
an ordinarily used straight tie on 
the Jacquard, as well as to simpli- 
fy and thus lower the cost of pre- 
paring point-paper designs and 
cutting the cards for the Jacquard 
pattern. 

The chief drawback to a more 
general use of this system of tying 
up a Jacquard is a certain limita- 
tion on the weaves which may be 
employed, though a competent de- 
signer who thoroughly understands 
the tie will not find this much of 
an obstacle in producing most of 
the fabrics used for drapery and 
upholstery. 

Drapery and upholstery fabrics 
woven on a section tie are usually 
made either 50 or 54 inches fin- 
ished width. The Jacquard may be 
either a single machine fine index, 
or a double machine French index, 
using 1152 hooks to a repeat, with 
four repeats in the width of the 
goods. These would be straight 
repeats, 12% inches wide in 50- 
inch goods or 13%4 inches wide in 
54-inch goods. To obtain wider re- 
peats, two in the width of the 
goods, it is necessary to use a dou- 
ble machine fine index, both ma- 


chines being tied alike. The 1152 
hooks used will give a sley of ap- 
proximately 142 ends per inch on 
54-inch goods, as compared with a 
sley of approximately 85 ends per 
inch on 54-inch goods which would 
be obtained on an_ ordinary 
straight tie. Moreover, the point- 
paper design is painted on only 
192 hooks, usually in solid colors 
with no weaves being indicated, so 
that some of the advantages of the 
section tie become obvious. 


Standard Section Tie 


The standard section tie consists 
of four sections each of 192 hooks, 


tied 2-scale, plus 1 section of 384 
hooks tied single-scale. Usually a 
fine-count binder warp is placed 
in the binder (single-scale) section, 
as this is the only section which 
permits single end binder effects. 
All five sections are placed upon 
the single machine fine index, 
while on a double machine French 
index, three two-scale sections are 
placed upon the back machine, and 
one two-scale section and the sin- 
gle-scale section are placed upon 
the front machine. 

“Two-scale’ means that two 
lines, two eyes and lingoes, and 
two warp ends are worked by one 
Jacquard hook in each repeat, 
while “single-scale’” means that 
one line, one eye and lingoe, and 
one warp end are worked by each 
Jacquard hook in each repeat. The 
system of drawing-in these ends 
through the harness and reed is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

In this diagram (Fig. 1) the 
hooks shown are the No. 1 hook 
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Fig. 3. 


of each of the lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th sections, and No. 1 and No. 2 
hooks of the 5th, or binder section. 
Fig. 1 clearly shows how two ends 
work as one on the first four sec- 
tions, while, due to the method of 
drawing-in and reeding, the spac- 
ing of these ends is much more 
uniform than can be obtained by 
merely drawing-in two ends per 
eye on an ordinary straight tie. It 
is this distinctive feature that 
readily enables a designer, when 
analyzing a fabric, to determine 
that it was woven on a section tie. 

The hook usually known as No. 
1 hook of the fifth row on a fine 
index Jacquard becomes No. 1 hook 
of the Ist section; No. 1 hook of 
the 17th row becomes No. 1 hook 
of the 2nd section; No. 1 hook of 
the 29th row becomes No. 1 hook 
of the 3rd section; No. 1 hook of the 
4ilst row becomes No. 1 hook of 
the 4th section; and No. 1 hook of 
the 53rd row becomes No. 1 hook 
of the 5th, or binder section. 

It will be noted that the first 
four rows and the last four rows 
of the machine are not used, and 
therefore are not tied up for this 
tie.” This tie on a double machine 
French index is laid out in a simi- 
lar manner, with the first three 
sections on the back machine and 
the 4th and 5th sections on the 
front machine. However, most 
mills using the Philadelphia sec- 
tion tie prefer to use a fine index 
Jacquard. The Ist section is drawn 
in through the back of the comber- 
board, through tothe 5th section 
in the front of the comber-board, 
according to Fig. 2, while the warp 
is reeded five ends per dent as per 
the reed layout in Fig. 1. 
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Having thus outlined a typical 
section-tie layout, we come to a 
consideration of the designing and 
card-cutting of the various fabrics 
usually woven on this tie. Section 
ties are generally used in conjunc- 
tion with a 4 x 4 loom, though 
there is no reason why they should 
not be used to advantage on auto- 
matic looms. The large increase 
over the normal sley capacity of 
the Jacquard and the simplified, 
quicker, and less expensive design- 
ing and card-cutting more than 
compensate for its minor disadvan- 
tages. Furthermore, should ever 
the need arise, by the use of a 
proper cast-out it can be readily 
converted into an ordinary low- 
sley straight tie. Details for cast- 
ing-out will be found further on 
in this article. It should always 
be borne in mind that no matter 
what the fabric, the design is al- 
ways painted on 192 hooks to the 
12%-inch or 13-inch repeat. 


Tapestry on Section Tie 


Fig. 3 shows a type of tapestry 
very often made on a section tie. 
This fabric has three shuttles and 
three loom beams, and requires a 
pick-and-pick loom. The box mo- 
tion is: 1 pick ground filling, 1 
pick cream filling, and 1 pick fine 
binder filling; the fillings are 
usually run in two top boxes with 
what is commonly called the 
“roundhouse” weave. A plant warp 
of 1536 ends is placed in the lst 
section, a solid (sometimes a two- 
colored) green warp of 1536 ends 
is placed in the 2nd section, these 
two warps totalling 3072 ends and 
being on one loom beam. A solid- 
colored ground warp of 3072 ends, 





on another loom beam, is placed in 
the 3rd and 4th sections, while a 
binder warp of fine-count, often 
60s/2, is made with 1536 ends, 
placed on a third loom beam, and 
drawn in on the 5th, or binder sec- 
tion. A good rep ground weave 
effect is obtained by weaving the 
ground warp somewhat slack and 
the binder warp rather tight. 


The color line is obtained by 
changing the colors of the ground 
warp, usually, though not always, 
retaining the plant-and-green and 
the black binder warp for all col- 
ors. It will be noted that light 
and dark variations of the plant 
warp colors and the green warp 
are obtained by weaving these 
warps in conjunction with the 
cream and ground-color fillings 
respectively. It is by skillful use 
of these variations that the de- 
signer secures pleasing and artis- 
tic effects on the floral motifs. 

The plant warp light and dark 
effects are painted on the design 
in light red and dark red paint, 
the light and dark green warp ef- 
fects are painted in light green and 
dark green paint, the ground rep 
effect is left as paper, and the 
ground warp float is painted in 
black. All these effects are paint- 
ed in solid colors, no weaves need- 
ing to be indicated, and as three 
cards are cut from each line, one 
for each shuttle of filling, the de- 
sign paper is figured accordingly. 


Card Cutting Instructions 


For this fabric, designed in this 
manner, the card cutting instruc- 
tions are as follows: 

First card, cream filling: lst 
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section, cut light red and dark red 
solid, cut dark green tabby; 2nd 
section, cut light green and dark 
green solid, cut dark red tabby; 
3rd section, cut paper and black 
solid, cut dark red and dark green 
tabby; 4th section, cut paper and 
black solid, cut dark red and dark 
green tabby; 5th section, cut dark 
red and dark green heavy 3 x 1 
broken twill. ’ 

Second card, ground filling: Ist 
section, cut light red and dark red 
solid, cut light green, paper, and 
black tabby; 2nd section, cut light 
green and dark green solid, cut 
light red, paper, and black tabby; 
3rd section, cut paper and black 
solid, cut light red and light green 
tabby; 4th section, cut paper and 
black solid, cut light red and light 
green tabby: 5th section, cut light 
green, light red, paper, and black 
heavy 3 x 1 broken twill. 

Third card, binder filling: miss 
all cutting on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd sections; cut the black solid on 
the 4th section, and cut the 5th 
section solid on all colors. 

Note that the tabby on the 2nd 
and 4th sections should be on the 
opposite shed to the tabby cut on 
the 1st and 3rd _ sections; this 
makes for a better appearance on 
the back of the goods. On high 
picks, instead of using the tabby as 
a back weave, it is advisable to use 
a 3 x 1 broken twill. 


A Variation 


A variation of the foregoing 
tapestry can be made by placing 
a plant warp on the Ist section, a 
green warp, either planted or solid 
color, on the 2nd section, and a 
gold or brown, sometimes a blue 
warp on the 3rd section, all the 
foregoing being on one loom beam. 
The ground warp, on a second 
loom beam, is placed on the 4th 
section. The binder warp on the 
third loom beam is placed on the 
binder (5th) section. If a fuller 
coverage is desired for the ground, 
double ends (two ends per eye) 
can be run in the ground. The color 
line is usually obtained by chang- 
ing the color of the ground warp, 
though recent styling of this tapes- 
try has sometimes developed a col- 
or line by using a taupe or egg- 
shell ground warp for all colors 
and changing the colors used for 
the 2nd and 3rd sections. 


The Philadelphia section tie is 
splendidly adapted to making tap- 
estry matelasse, on either rayon or 
cotton ground or a mixture such 
as rayon warp and cotton filling, 
or vice versa. One such fabric, 
very popular at the present time, 
is illustrated in Fig. 4. 


Matelasse Specifications 


This is also woven from three 
loom beams, but has only two fill- 
ings, run as follows: 2 picks fine 
ground filling; 1 pick heavy fig- 
ure filling. The fabric could be 
readily made on automatic looms 
by running the shuttles 2 x 2 and 
designing accordingly. This mate- 
lasse has a plant warp on the Ist 
section, a green warp on the 2nd 
section, all on one loom beam. The 
ground warp, on the second loom 
beam, is placed on the 3rd and 4th 
sections, and the binder warp on 
the third loom beam is placed on 
the 5th section. It will be noted in 
passing that this warp layout is 
exactly the same as that given for 
the tapestry in Fig. 3. 

By proper planning and design- 
ing, both the tapestry and the 
matelasse, though so unlike in both 
weave and appearance, can be 
made on the same warps, and styl- 
ing as many fabrics as possible to 
do this is a great asset to a mill 
engaged in making these specialty 
fabrics. The cards are cut on the 
same principle as given for the 
tapestry, a tabby or a 3 x 1 broken 
twill being used for the back 
weave according to the picks per 
inch. The ground warp is woven 
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slack and the binder warp tight to 
form a good matelasse effect in 
the ground. This matelasse effect 
can be somewhat enhanced or sub- 
dued according to the motif used. 
It will be noted that the ground 
weave is a tabby of the ground 
warp and the ground filling. 

On a section tie, where the 
ground warp is drawn through two 
sections, a tabby is obtained by 
cutting the 3rd section ground 
effect solid on the first card, cut- 
ting the 4th section ground effect 
solid on the second card, and by 
cutting both 3rd and 4th sections 
solid on the third card, which is 
the heavy filling, a bag weave is 
obtained for the matelasse ground 
effect. The binder warp stitches 
through to the face according to 
the motif used, the plant and the 
green warps being stitched on the 
back to the heavy filling. 

The floral motifs are obtained by 
using the regular tapestry weaves. 
A clever variation of this mate- 
lasse, showing a seed yarn or nov- 
elty yarn ground effect, can be 
made by using a “roundhouse’”’ box 
chain and filling as follows: 1 pick 
novelty yarn ground filling; 1 pick 
plain yarn ground filling; 1 pick 
heavy figure filling. This will 
have all the appearance of a fabric 
using the novelty yarn as_ the 
ground filling, and the cost will be 
considerably lowered by the mix- 
ture of fillings. Fig. 5 shows how 
a plain tabby weave is obtained 
when the warps are placed on two 
sections as in this matelasse. 


Low-Priced Tapestry 


A form of low-priced tapestry 
which is very popular at the pres- 
ent time, made on two warps 
drawn end-and-end and two shut- 
tles run pick-and-pick, can readily 
be made on the section tie. On 
automatic looms the filling would 
be 2 x 2. The designing and card- 
cutting expense would be consid- 
erably less than for a similar fab- 
ric on a straight tie. To make this 
tapestry on a section tie, the plant 
warp is placed on the Ist and 2nd 
sections, and the ground warp is 
placed on the 3rd and 4th sections. 
The binder warp section may be 
cast out and not used, or an extra 
decorative warp may be used here 
if desired. By mixing the two 
warps and the two shuttles in va- 
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FIG. 7 


rious combinations of tabby weave, 
all the usual effects of this fabric 
can be obtained. A variation of 
the foregoing, made with a binder 
warp stitching the filling in the 
ground, is illustrated in Fig. 6. 


Satin Damask 


Some readers may be surprised 
that satin damask can be made on 
a section two-scale tie, with a 
proper 5-harness satin weave. 
However, by using a solid-color 
warp, a satin may readily be made. 
The design, as always, is painted 
on 192 hooks to the 12%-inch or 
1342-inch repeat, so here again the 
expense of painting the design is 
much lower than for the same pat- 
tern and fabric made on a straight 
tie. Painting out satin weaves on 
straight-tie damask patterns is or- 
dinarily a long and tedious job. On 
the section tie, no satin weaves are 
painted in, all the effects being 
indicated in solid color. 

The cards for a straight 5-har- 
ness warp satin would be cut as 
follows: Ist card, cut 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
and 5th sections; 2nd card, cut Ist, 
2nd, 4th and 5th sections; 3rd 
card, cut Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th sec- 
tions; 4th card, cut Ist, 3rd, 4th 
and 5th sections; 5th card, cut Ist, 
2nd, 3rd and 5th sections. 

A diagram showing how this 
5-harness satin weave is secured is 
shown at Fig. 7, a study of which 
will demonstrate how the satin is 
secured; it also will give a clue to 
many other weaves which can be 
used. It will be noted that this 
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diagram is for a single-shuttle da- 
mask; however, the designer is far 
from limited from this, as all usual 
damasks, pick-and-pick or 2 x 2, 
etc., can be developed along the 
same principles. The filling effects 
can be a multitude of different 
weaves, such as tabby and also 
o-harness twill or satin, also 10, 15, 
20, or any such multiple of 5; also 
fancy weaves, these effects being 
usually made by the ends drawn in 
on the 5th section, as this section 
is the only single-scale section and 
thus the only ends which will per- 
mit single-end bindings. 
Disregarding a slight but unob- 
jectional “‘steppiness” in the out- 
line of the figures, damask made 
on a section tie is identical with 
that made on straight ties. From 
the foregoing, and a study of Fig. 
7, it will readily be seen why an 
8-harness satin or similar weave 
cannot be secured, but that on a 
five-section tie, only weaves which 





Fig. 6. 


will repeat on the five sections or 
a part of them may be used. This 
leaves open a vast and not alto- 
gether explored field to a fertile- 
minded designer. 


Section Tie Cast-Outs 


There are two ways of making 
section tie cast-outs. One simple 
way is to cast out one or more 
complete sections. Usually the first 
section only is cast out in order to 
reduce the sley and also the cost 
of the fabric. Occasionally, the 
second and more sections are also 
cast out, or sometimes the binder 
section. Whenever this is done, the 
design is still made on the 192 
hooks as before. However, some- 
times it is desired to reduce the 
sley but to retain the whole 5 sec- 
tions; this is done by casting out 
corresponding hooks in each sec- 
tion, sometimes whole rows; in this 
case the design will be put on the 
proper number of hooks, which 
will be less than 192. 

It may sometimes happen that a 
mill using section ties will want 
to make a low-sley straight tie fab- 
ric on them. How this is done is 
shown on the diagram in Fig. 8, in 
which the dotted lines indicate the 
ends which are cast out. This cast- 
out will reduce the number of ends 
in the warp to a total of 4608 ex- 
clusive of the selvages. For this 
castout, the design is painted on 
192 hooks, and it will be found 
that the card-cutting instructions 
will become rather complex, 
though usually the actual card- 
cutting will remain a simple af- 
fair. The warp will have to be re- 
reeded to four ends per dent in 
order to properly spread the ends, 
As with all castouts, this should 
only be used in cases of real neces- 
sity; the section tie castouts to a 
straight tie removes all the advan- 
tages of tying up a section tie in 
the first place. 

The Philadelphia section tie does 
not replace the straight tie, but its 
many advantages should not be 
overlooked. The tie-up outlined in 
this article is sometimes modified 
to have more or less sections, but 
the five-section tie is considered 
the standard one. 

Any mill manufacturing drapery 
and upholstery fabrics and similar 
specialty fabrics may well use 
both section and straight ties. 
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THE FOREMAN is the operating 

executive of management. It 
is his job to get out production. 
He must, therefore, have much 
technical and mechanical experi- 
ence, but this is not enough. 

The amount of production that 
he can turn out depends largely on 
the attitude of his employees. In 
other words, his production de- 
pends in considerable measure 
upon the type of labor relations 
he develops in his department. 

Top management is responsible 
for the general policies, but the 
foreman is the agency that inter- 
prets and applies them. Machines 
are mechanical and fixed in their 
production capacity; hence their 
output, in large part, is determined 
by the attitudes of the operators, 
and the attitudes of operators are 
determined primarily by policies 
governing the industrial relations 
program—policies which must deal 
fundamentally with the problem of 
“grievances.” 

Along with the many grievances 
already common to industry, pos- 
sibilities for others have been add- 
ed by the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act. These new 
grievances arise from that part of 
the Act which prohibits “unfair 
labor practice.’ There are five 
such practices set forth in Section 
8, as follows: 


(1) Interference with employ- 
ees in the exercise of legitimate 
union activities. 

(2) Company domination of an 
employee organization. 

(3) Discrimination against an 
employee on account of union 
membership or activity. 

(4) Discrimination against an 
employee for having given testi- 
mony under the Act. 

(5) Refusal to bargain collec- 
tively with the duly elected rep- 
resentatives of the employees. 


This section does not affect the 
employer’s right to discharge, 
transfer, layoff, or 
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change the conditions of employ- 
ment of a worker for just cause. 

The two practices which most 
frequently involve foremen are (1) 
“interference” and (2) “discrimina- 
tion.” The word “discrimination” 
applies to action that may be taken 
because of union membership or 
activity construed as lawful under 
the act. 

In Bulletin No. 66, issued by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, it 
is stated that the foreman will op- 
erate on pretty safe and firm 
ground if he observes the three 
following points: 


(1) Do not try to discover 
whether or not any of your em- 
ployees are members of a union. 

(2) Do not discuss union mat- 
ters with your employees, nor 
express an opinion for or against 
a union or unionism. This is a 
good policy to follow while you 
are off duty as well as on. 

(In regard to the above para- 
graph, it is well to insert that 
the courts and the NLRB have 
recently liberalized, in favor of 
the employer, their opinions con- 
concerning the latter’s right to 
“free speech” on union matters. 
However, the line at which free 
speech becomes “interference” 
and “‘coercion” within the mean- 
ing of the Wagner Act, and thus 
becomes an unfair labor practice, 
is so vague that the foreman 
should play safe and adhere to 
the policy. ) 

(3) In making any decision 
regarding an employee, such as 
promotion, discipline, merit rat- 
ing, reclassification, etc., disre- 
gard completely the fact of his 
union membership or activity. 


The law was never intended to 
restrict the foreman’s freedom in 
the exercise of his legitimate and 
ethical responsibilities. And yet, 
regardless of these admonitions 
and an often earnest desire on the 
part of the foreman, grievances 
possible under this act will appear. 
They may be real or imaginary. 
They may even be deliberately 


otherwise created by an employee who hopes 
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that by posing the imaginary or 
unreal grievances he may provoke 
an actual unfair labor practice. 

The foreman has some very deli- 
cate responsibilities added to his 
duties by this act, and yet they are 
not unduly difficult if they and al! 
other grievances are handled on 
policies of a proper and fair in- 
dustrial relations program. When- 
ever grievances arise, it is the fore- 
man’s job to handle them first; 
to try to settle them, and then to 
eliminate the cause. Unsettled 
grievances—real or imaginary, ex- 
pressed or unexpressed — are 
sources of political trouble. 

For this reason, a study of han- 
dling grievances is a very impor- 
tant factor in improving industrial 
relations. Patience and sincerity 
are the keys to success in this im- 
portant job. Shrewdness or un- 
ethical smartness which out-talks 
the other fellow is dangerous. The 
only approach to the subject is 
frankness and straightforwardness. 

We may not outline a complete 
formula, but we can pave the way 
and stimulate thought so that the 
honest and eager foreman can de- 
vise his own pattern. 

We place at the top of the list— 
fairness. Every one in a super- 
visory capacity should eagerly and 
industriously strive for a reputa- 
tion of dealing fairly with every- 
one in his department. The fore- 
man must not be so prejudiced by 
his own views that he can see no 
other. He must make a real effort 
to see the point of view of the one 
complaining. 

Sometimes the real root of the 
trouble is not the projected cause; 
there may be another cause be- 
hind this grievance which does not 
readily appear. People are pe- 
culiar in their approaches to prob- 
lems of life and often react in dif- 
ferent ways. The foreman must 
not only be fair; he must convince 
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the aggrieved that he is fair in his 
approach and understanding of the 
problem. 

Second, the foreman must get all 
of the facts so that when a solution 
is attempted, neither side will have 
to shift or change his story. There 
are facts, policies and principles 
on both sides of a grievance. These 
must be known if fair dealing is to 
be used. The foreman must stay 
in the open and shoot straight if he 
is to demand this of others. He 
must settle every grievance in such 
a way that the tie between him and 
the aggrieved will become closer; 
so that the respect the organiza- 
tion has for him will grow. 

And it goes without saying, of 
course, that grievances should be 
settled in private in so far as pos- 
sible. They should be settled on a 
business-like basis. The discussion 
must be on facts, conducted in 
friendly fashion, and as free from 
all personal issues as_ possible. 


Poise, patience, and perseverance 
—tact and friendly handling—do 
much to avoid prejudice. 

Whenever possible a grievance 
discussion should result in a def- 
inite clearcut decision. This deci- 
sion should neither be impulsive 
nor delayed. Delayed decisions 
disturb industrial relations. 

Finally, don’t pass the buck. Be 
fair, firm, and straight-forward; 
then follow through on your deci- 
sion. Here again, delay causes dis- 
trust and suspicion. 

Some kind of grievance proced- 
ure should be established in all 
plants, non-union as well as union. 
The authorized grievance proced- 
ure, when once found adequate and 
successful, should be known to all 
workers and rigidly adhered to. 
Vacillation and delay are danger- 
ous. Haphazard methods are dan- 
gerous. Grievances must be cured, 
and the cure must be satisfactory 
to both parties. 











At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors in Atlanta May 22, A. 
Illges, vice-president and treasurer 
of Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., was elected president of the 





Mr. Illges 
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Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia for the coming year. In 
view of current ODT restrictions 
on conventions, no regular annual 
meeting of the association was 
held. 

Mr. Illges served on the board 
of directors of the association for 
a number of years and was vice- 
president last year. He has also 
served as treasurer. 

T. M. Forbes was re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president; A. B. Edge, 
Jr., Callaway Mills, LaGrange, was 
elected vice-president and Charles 
C. Hertwig, Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., Macon, treasurer. 


— 
South Carolina 


At a brief annual meeting held 
in Greenville, S. C., on May 18, 
Ben F. Hagood was reelected presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina. Mr. 
Hagood is president of Glenwood 
Cotton Mills, Easley. 

Also reelected were John Cau- 





Mr. Hagood 


then, of Clinton, executive vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, 
and S. H. Swint, of Graniteville, 
second vice-president. 

Dr. William P. Jacobs, president, 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, addressed the war- 
time-restricted meeting and dis- 
cussed the future of cotton manu- 


_ facturing. Dr. Jacobs was former- 


ly executive vice-president of the 


South Carolina association. 
ciabatta 


Alabama 


At the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, held April 17, in Bir- 
mingham, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

George S. Elliott, secretary- 
treasurer, Dallas Mfg. Co., Hunts- 
ville, chairman of the board; L. 
Comer Jennings, president Cowi- 
kee Mills, Eufaula, president; Ho- 
mer M. Carter, general manager, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, vice- 
president; Claude M. Elrod, vice- 
president and manager, Boaz Mills, 
Inc., Boaz, treasurer; and Miss 
Mary Jane Carlisle, Montgomery, 
secretary. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were Joe Lanier, assistant treasur- 
er, West Point Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Ga.; J. T. Phillips, chairman 
of the board, Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala.; J. Craig Smith, 
vice-president, Avondale MiAills, 
Sylacauga; and R. Paul Clark, 
agent, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company, Gadsden. 

Due to governmental regula- 
tions, the meeting was strictly a 
business session. 
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V-E DAY, or May 8, was not exactly 

a turning point in textile manu- 
facture, but it definitely changed the 
current of thought on the future. The 
ultimate transition, expected to start 
gradually at some early time or to 
await some distant date because of 
the Japanese war, demanded the at- 
tention both of the textile industry 
and the government control agen- 
cies on that date. Great further need 
of textiles for war purposes was 
stressed, and at the same time, even 
by the Government, plans for re- 
conversion were begun soon after 
V-E Day. 

Striking a balance between military 
and civilian production was a matter 
of urgent consideration even as far 
back as April, although this was more 
noticeable in wool goods than in cot- 
ton textiles. This is because the Jap- 
anese phase of the war is calculated 
to be a “cotton” area. It is recog- 
nized that wool will be essential in 


combat in Japan proper and in Chi- 


na, but it is figured that the largest 
concentrations of troops will be in 
the warmer climates. 

Whether for military or civilian 
purposes—indeed for the combined 
requirements—the needs for all tex- 
tiles are realized to be vast until V-J 
Day, and a long period thereafter. 
For example, in the cotton textile 
market of New York, it was stated 
just before V-E Day that a backlog 
of orders had piled up so huge as to 
require at least two years to fill after 
the conquest of Japan. This tremen- 
dous long-range demand included 
helping Europe to get back on its feet 
after victory. 


Government and Mills 
Plan to Raise Output 


Thus both before and after V-E 
Day, the restoration of peak wartime 
production was in the minds of Gov- 
ernment and industry for the textile 
mills of this country. This was the 
objective for cotton, wool, and syn- 
thetic manufacture. At the same 
time, the WPB had under considera- 
tion before the middle of May the 
reconversion of cotton textile looms. 
Officials did not figure on immediate 
action to this end, but a program was 
being planned for gradual relaxation 
of Order-69, which required the con- 
version of looms to new purposes in 
wartime. 





Meantime, the incentive principle 
for larger output, which mills had 
advocated since 1942 as necessary to 
maintain wartime production, was at 
last given attention by OPA. The 
great loss of manpower and increased 
costs have been factors in the heavy 
decrease in output for three years, 
as shown by the marked decline since 
the peak of 1942. OPA held rigidly 
to ceilings for more than two years, 
when it was forced to make some 
adjustments in conformity to the 
Stabilization Extension Act of last 
June. Only recently, however, has 
it bowed to the principle that price 
incentive must be recognized to in- 
duce three-shift operations. 

In addition, the WPB announced 
on V-E Day that large segments of 
the textile industry had been up- 
rated to the third production urgency 
manpower band, placing production 
of textiles in the same band as tanks, 
aircraft, and bombs. This was a step 
recommended by the cotton and wool 
industry advisory committees. at 
meetings to obtain increased produc- 
tion of textiles. The up-rating applied 





to cotton and wool through weaving 
and knitting; to finishing operations 
which are at least 80 per cent on 
rated orders; to synthetic fiber mill 
operations through spinning; and to 
finishing up to 80 per cent, as in 
cotton and wool. 


More Receptive Ideas 
in Government Groups 


It has been estimated that an in- 
crease of at least 18 per cent is neces- 
sary in wool and cotton fabrics to 
bring output back to 1942 and 1943 
levels. About seven per cent is cal- 
culated for the synthetic textiles. 
This is a matter of concern not only 
for prosecution of the war but to 
avert the danger of such postwar 
inflation, as occurred disastrously in 
the early ’20s. In other words, a step- 
up of production is essential to fore- 
stall a shortage of civilian goods 
when the war demand is over and 
public demand is unleashed. 

In fact, trade opinion apparently 
veers to the idea that price control 
within reason is advisable until the 
danger of postwar inflation is ended. 
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“I don’t care if Sara Belle is getting married Sunday! 
Let her practice marching down the aisle in church!” 
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That is, unless production affords a 
supply of civilian goods to meet the 
demand, an uncontrolled market will 
bring another disastrous period. It is 
cited that, on March 7, 1919, 39-inch 
4.00-yard print cloth was 14 cents a 
yard; by Dec. 31, it was 32% cents; 
a year later, 10% cents. 

Possibly government agencies were 
logically misled by the extraordinary 
ability of the textile industries to 
meet the early and enormous war 
demands without creating a shortage 
of civilian goods. At any rate, the 
policies of OPA were obstructive, in 
that they recognized no need for in- 
centive to production, with the re- 


sult that for three years it headed 
downward to an acute situation. 

Trade leaders have found a more 
receptive attitude recently toward 
their suggestions. Easing of restric- 
tive measures hampering the output 
is declared by industry spokesmen as 
the principal need in the current situ- 
ation. Stringent orders are felt to 
have defeated the government agen- 
cies’ own intent. 

As to reconversion, it is again ad- 
duced that textiles face few problems, 
relative to those confronted by other 
divisions of industry. The chief prob- 
lem, evidently, will be in the matter 
of prices as controlled by the OPA. 


HE SITUATION’ 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


May 15, 1945 


Business Controls Called 
An “Industrial Revolution’’ 


Government controls on business, 
such as the Walsh-Healy Public Con- 
tracts Act and the Wage and Hour 
Act have been increasing, and these 
developments are as portentous and 
far-reaching as the industrial revolu- 
tion of the 19th Century, said Harry 
E. Resseguie in a recent address in 
San Francisco. 

Business men have been prepared 
neither for new controls nor for con- 
tinuation or extension of older ones, 
he points out. Too many regard pres- 


‘ent controls as merely temporary, 


when in reality, the majority of them 
—like the industrial revolution—are 
becoming common to all industrial- 
ized nations. 

The United Nations Conference, he 
says, May now mean that govern- 
mental regulation of business may 
move into the international field un- 
der section 9 of the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement. These international con- 
trols may be in the form of cartels, 
tariffs, and banking. 

Business men should take greater 
interest in Government-created regu- 
lation of business, he says, and make 
more of an effort to have a voice in it. 
First, he says, business should under- 
stand the form of Government agen- 
cies. Second, it should understand 
their administration. Third, it should 
try to obtain the proper regulatory 
agencies and the best possible admin- 
istration of them. Fourth, it should 
seek provisions to permit free access 
by newspaper men to all news 
sources regarding them. 
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“Normally,” Mr. Resseguie points 
out, “agencies are statutory. The 
war, however, has brought on a crop 
of administration agencies created by 
executive order. A strong President, 
who is also the leader of his party, 
can expand them more.” 

Certainly, in this industry, we will 
agree with Mr. Resseguie that any 
agency which is to regulate business 
must have a statutory basis for its 
existence and its actions. Not only 
this, but the agency should have to 
return to Congress every year for its 
appropriations to give that body an 
opportunity to check on its activities 
and to force it, if necessary, to dis- 
card harmful policies. 

Administration may take one of 
two forms, says Mr. Resseguie. It may 
be administered by business men or 
by Government career men. Neither 
is a panacea for all problems, he 
points out, explaining that business 
men are more practical, but on the 
other hand are more susceptible to 
pressure from their own particular 
group, as seen by the final form in 
which M-388 was issued. Also their 
tour of duty is shorter, causing delay 
and confusion. 

Career men, on the other hand, he 
says, offer the virtue of equal impact 
on all sections of the industries which 
they cover, though they are unde- 
niably the bureaucrats of whom we 
have all heard, and they are subject 
to all the human frailties. 


Government Controls 


The natural follow-up of the above 
comments is the precarious condition 
in which the cotton textile industry 
now finds itself. The ‘uncoordinated 


controls of wages, hours, production, 
and prices, as well as hundreds of 
other detailed regulations, have so 
disturbed the profit situation in the 
textile industry that a break-down in 
production seems imminent. 

Doubtless the blueprints of the 
career men in Washington indicate 
that their policies are sound, but their 
application by the practical business 
man indicates their foolishness and 
failure to meet the needs. Present 
policies also indicate the danger of 
passing legislation so general in its 
interpretation that boards and direc- 
tors can be set up over which Con- 
gress seems to have no control. In 
the postwar world, when legislation 
becomes necessary, the great elector- 
ate must see to it that directors 
and controls must not be allowed out 
of the reach of Congress. 

There must be a return to man- 
marked distinctions between the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial branches of government. In the 
meantime, some one in authority in 
Washington must give practical at- 
tention to the needs of the textile in- 
dustry, which now and for some years 
to come, will be basic and fundamen- 
tal. The industry is ready and anx- 
ious to do its part, but it feels that 
in making its contribution it should 
be treated fairly and be allowed to 
make a reasonable profit on its in- 
vestment and engineering skill. There 
must be some relief. The textile 
industry cannot proceed under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Texas Labor Act 


The first state regulation of labor 
unions to be passed in Texas has, 
with some minor alterations, stood 
another court test. 

The Austin Court of Civil Appeals 
modified and affirmed a trial court 
judgment for the state in defending 
the Manford Labor Act from a com- 
bined attack by the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor, and individual 
unions. 

A feature of the opinion, written 
by Associate Justice James H. Baugh, 
was the upholding of a section re- 
quiring paid union organizers to reg- 
ister with the Texas Secretary of 
State. R. J. Thomas of Detroit, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, made a test case on that section 
nearly two years ago, carrying it to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, which held 
that the act could not be applied to 
Thomas under the stated facts. 

Thirteen of the bill’s original 19 
sections have been approved in all 
court trials. These include the regis- 
tration of organizers; a requirement 
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Beams and rolls move fast and 
safe when American MonoRail Cranes serve your warpers, slashers and looms. 
They reduce fatigue and accidents—eliminate congestion and spoilage—keep 


* production on schedule without delay. 


American MonoRail Cranes are built from standard parts to meet your require- 
ments for either manual or power operation. Crane bridges can be interlocked 
with spur tracks for free passage between processes. Let an American MonoRail 
engineer show how beam and roll handling costs can be reduced in your plant. 


Write for copy of Bulletin C-1 showing hundreds of illustrations. 
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for filing union names, officials, and 
by-laws; prohibiting unions from con- 
tributing to political campaigns; for- 
bidding any charge for a work per- 
mit from non-union workers; requir- 
ing unions to keep adequate records; 
and declaring that unions may expel 
members only for good cause and aft- 
er hearing. 


World Cartel for Cotten? 


Our cotton export subsidy, which in 
essence is the “dumping” so long 
abominable in our eyes, is bearing its 
natural fruit. It first provoked a 
price war between the United States 
and Brazil in the world cotton mar- 
ket. Now it is incubating a plan for 
an international government cartel 
in cotton, which representatives of 
the principal cotton growing and 
spinning countries will offer their 
governments for adoption. 

Brazilians have ready a draft of 
the cartel plan. It includes produc- 
tion and export quotas, agreed selling 
prices, acreage limitations on plant- 
ing, and purchases by the govern- 
ment of each producing country of 
its excess production, if any. 

A specially intriguing feature of 
the plan is that cotton surplus pur- 
chases by the government of any pro- 
ducing country are to be financed 
through loans from our Export-Im- 
port Bank for three years at three 
per cent interest. The world’s needs 
would be estimated by the cartel’s 
governors every six months, and 
yearly export quotas might be revised 
accordingly. 

It is a beautiful plan, and yet our 
countrymen cannot but feel a little 
hurt by the loan provision. It is too 
like an intimation that we are a bit 
mercenary in our world outlook. Why 
shouldn’t we be allowed to give them 
the money? 


N.A.C. vs. P.A.C. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is mobilizing more than 
a thousand National Affairs Commit- 
tees in communities which have felt 
the influence of the C.I.O.’s Political 
Action Committee. The main differ- 
ence is that the N.A.C. won’t try to 
elect men; it will present the business 
case to those elected—especially Con- 
gressmen. 

A handbook now being sent out is 
as sharp and realistic as the instruc- 
tions to P.A.C. wardheelers, listing 
“surefire methods of getting your 
representatives and senators to lis- 
ten.” N.A.C. members will get ac- 
quainted with secretaries to Con- 
gressmen, will “win the women” in 
their home districts, will make 
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Official War Dept. photograph 


Cold-weather mask, designed by the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot. 





speeches—even ship food to Capitol 
restaurants. 

The N.A.C. handbook says: 

“Stereotyped form letters won't 
give a Senator courage, or informa- 
tion, or insight—or even the willies. 
But 1,000 individual letters, written 
from information provided by the 
N.A.C,, can head in, smoke out, or 
buck up any man who votes on Capi- 
tol Hill.” 


Factors in 
Reciprocal Trade 


In the postwar adjustment period, 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, tariffs, 
cartels, and many factors influencing 
trade will loom large. There is no 
doubt about the fact that there must 
be an easier and more elastic flow of 
trade in international channels. The 
tariff has been charged with many 
crimes. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
have eased some of these rigid and 
formidable positions. Many people 
feel that this policy should continue 
for some time so that readjustment 
will not be blocked by static. 
Most intelligent people feel that the 
policies worked out under Reciprocal 
Agreements have been good. Of 
course, there have been errors, but 
by and large the policy seems worth 
continuing, at least until we can see 
the drift of trade and its influence. 


Increasing Foreign Trade 


After six months of study on inter- 
national trade, The House Economic 
Planning Committee issued its report 
recently, outlining 15 points to be 
considered and calling for an interna- 
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tional conference on them. The report 
was indicated as a plan to establish 
and maintain peaceful conditions 
throughout the world and “to provide 
a high and expanding level of in- 


come and employment both at home 


and abroad.” The following topics 
indicate the scope of the study: 


1. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
a part of the Bretton Woods inter- 
national monetary agreements, 
“should be established as an op- 
erating agency as soon as practi- 
cable.” 

2. Resources of the Export-Im- 
port Bank should be increased so 
it can make “developmental loans 
which would be beneficial to our 
international position. .. .” 

3. The Johnston Act, restricting 
loans to foreign nations in default 
on debts to this country, should be 
repealed. 

4. “A clear understanding con- 
cerning lend-lease obligations 
should be reached promptly after 
the war.” 

5. Exchange rates between na- 
tions should be stabilized to create 
a balanced condition in each coun- 
try’s foreign exchange market. 

6. An international reserve of 
foreign currencies should be estab- 
lished to maintain exchange rates. 
(This proposal parallels the inter- 
national fund proposed in the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements). 

7. In cases where changes in the 
par values of currencies become 
necessary, they should be made 
through an international agency 
rather than “by arbitrary unilateral 
action.”’ 

8. Certain business practices, 
such as the fixing of prices in world 
markets, division of markets, and 
allocation of export quotas, “should 
be forbidden by international con- 
vention.” 

9. Non-restrictive private agree- 
ments for disseminating technical 
information, establishing quality 
standards, and similar purposes, 
should be registered with an inter- 
national organization. 

10. An enlarged merchant marine 
should be maintained under the 
American flag as “essential for our 
national security.” 

11. Operating and _ construction 
subsidies should be paid for mer- 
chant vessels whose operation is 
essential for national security, the 
cost to be considered as part of the 
cost of national defense. 

12. For shipping not considered 
essential for security, the compara- 
tive cost of rendering transporta- 
tion service should be the deter- 
mining factor, and no _ subsidies 
should be paid for such shipping. 

13. Except for a strategic reserve 
for defense purposes, vessels which 
cannot be sold either to American 
or. foreign operators should be 
scrapped. 

14. An adequate shipbuilding in- 
dustry should be maintained in 
times of peace for the continued 
technical development of our mer- 
chant marine, with subsidies to be 
paid when necessary to maintain 
the nucleus of skill and capacity. 

15. The reabsorption into other 
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Your Calender Rolls Refilled 





to the Butterworth Standard 


Remember, the finish on your fab- 
tic can only be as good as the rolls 
in your calender... No need to 
put up with anything less than 
top performance in calendering. If 
war conditions make it impossible 
to get new rolls, send your pres- 
ent rolls (of whatever make) to 
Butterworth and have them te- 
filled to the Butterworth standard 
of performance. Know that you 


are getting the absolute maximum 
production from your existing 
Calender Stacks. The “Butterworth 


Standard” means extra hours of 


top quality service without requir- 
ing turning down or refilling. 


For full information, write or call 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division’ 


Providence, R. I. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J]. Westaway Co. 








Butterworth 
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Courtesy U. 8S. Rubber Company 





Putting the finishing touches on nylon tires for a B-29 Superfortress 


industries of workers now engaged 
in shipbuilding “must be an impor- 
tant aim of domestic employment 
policies.” The development of pri- 
vate ship-scrapping enterprises 
should be encouraged. 


As a means of relaxing restrictions 
on trade throughout the world, the 
committee urged that an international 
conference be called as soon as pos- 
sible “to establish a general policy of 
reduced barriers.” 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, expiring June 12, would promote 
relaxation of trade barriers, it said, 
and “at the same time consideration 
should be given to proposals to in- 
crease the authority of our negotia- 
tions to reduce tariff rates on particu- 
lar commodities.” 

The report emphasized the neces- 
sity of “preserving the principles of 
individual freedom and private initia- 
tive which have contributed so much 
to our welfare in the past.” 


Postwar Wages 


WLB has seven schemes to keep 
workers’ pay near high war levels. 
These schemes demand attention now 
and are as follows: 


1. In reconversion, top skills will 
draw same pay as during war. The 
least skilled would draw some 
pay. The wages between these two 
brackets would be open for negotia- 
tion and bargaining. 

2. The problem of the _ shorter 
work week will come in for study, 
with a consideration of an hourly 
wage that would approximate the 
former weekly wage of war days. 

3. Another scheme is to have 
Congress boost minimum wages by 
amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act even beyond the 55 cent mini- 
mum which it considers legal by 
executive order. 

4. Lift southern wages closer to 
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northern levels. This would alter 
its “bracket” system of remedying 
wage inequities. WLB proposes to 
abandon regional or geographic 
areas and adopt a national indus- 
trial yard stick. 

5. There should be further grant- 
ing of “fringe’’ wage awards. This 
means better pay for night shifts, 
travel and dressing time, vacations, 
etc. 

6. The board will resist cutting 
of wages. In early cases already 
ruled upon by the Board, it has 
been held that an employee cannot 
go back to 1942 wage rates except 
to “correct a gross inequity or aid 
in the effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

7. The last scheme is to kill or 
set aside the “Little Steel Formula.” 


Truman Defends OPA 


The Office of Price Administration, 
recently under fire in Congressional 
food hearings, was strongly defended 
by President Truman. 

Stepping into a controversy that 
has been raging with increasing 
warmth on Capitol Hill, the President 
spoke a word of “deserved commen- 
dation” for the OPA. Specifically, he 
expressed hope that price control au- 
thority would be continued another 
year. 

Declaring that OPA has been “well 
administered” and that its employees 
and hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teer workers in local boards “have 
worked faithfully for long hours do- 
ing difficult jobs,” the President said: 

“Trresponsible criticisms should not 
be permitted to break down the con- 
fidence of the people in an essential 
wartime program and a hard work- 
ing wartime agency.” 

Legislation extending the price 
control and stabilization program now 


is pending in Congress. The state- 
ment referred to above, issued after 
OPA Administrator Chester Bowles 
had conferred with the President, as- 
serted the President supposed that 
the OPA had made “a few mistakes,” 
but added: “Had it not been for OPA 
and the stabilization program, we 
should have had run-away inflation.” 


Industry Is 
Strained to Limit 


During the last 18 months, this in- 
dustry has strained to the limit its 
shrinking productive resources. to 
meet the staggering cotton textile re- 
quirements of this country and our 
Allies. These requirements will in- 
crease rather than decrease when the 
continent of Europe, denuded of cot- 
ton products, is completely liberated 
and occupied. 

After the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe and the anticipated cutbacks 
in munitions production, however, 
more labor will be available to man 
the cotton mills. We thus expect to 
be able to increase our third shift 
operations to the high level reached 
in 1942, when the industry processed 
the record breaking total of 11,400,000 
bales. 

The third shift operation, as is gen- 
erally conceded, is a high cost opera- 
tion; and in the past, narrow margins 
have been an important contributing 
factor to its gradual abandonment. In 
the future, as a result of the decision 
of the War Labor Board directing the 
payment of a premium for third shift 
operations, it will be even more cost- 
ly. If the industry is to make use of 
the increase in the labor supply which 
we anticipate, it must have a price 
structure adequate for the situation 
and a pricing device which permits 
the establishment of such a price 
structure. 


Cotton Production Costs 


The following excerpt is from a 
summary of discussions about the fu- 
ture of cotton at a recent meeting of 
the Atlantic Cotton Association: 

“To reduce the cost of production 
of the American staple so that the 
selling price may be reduced to a 
competitive level, it is imperative that 
the policy of Government subsidies 
be discontinued. Cotton can, and 
must, stand alone on its own competi- 
tive legs in a restored economic order 
of private enterprise after a postwar 
reconversion period.” 

This conclusion, it will be noted, 
is developed from the premise that 
the national wage level is to remain 
high. Equally important is the con- 
sideration that the South is to retain 
its present income level during the 
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So he made it 





Somewhere back in antiquity a crouching forefather noted 
that a round rock rolled . . . a log rolled . . . a disk from a log 
rolled even faster. If the bark or slope kept it from rolling 
evenly, he made it round, at least as nearly round as eye and 
touch and tools permitted. 


There, with the first crude wheel, civilization began. On 
wheels, it has moved across continents and centuries, with 
the engineer's resourceful mind continually surmounting new 
problems. 


Today your problem may be cylinder balance. You know that 
vibration set up by unbalance shortens cylinder life and, 
transmitted, causes bearings and journals to wear and bores 
to spread. The answer to this problem is DYNAMIC 
BALANCE, developed and used exclusively by Jenkins. It 


eliminates vibration, prevents wear and strain, permits the 
free flow of yarn that assures uniform quality. 


JENKIN'S : l PB , 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 
© JENKINS METAL SHOP f 
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period of reconversion and to enjoy 
a much higher total income thereaft- 
er. 

Just as cone who has depended upon 
crutches for twelve years will not be 
able to walk alone instantly, cotton, 
the artificially supported cripple, will 
require a period of convalescent nurs- 
ing. To this end, the Atlantic Cotton 
Association, last month proposed a 
tapering off process from subsidies to 
conversion payments. 

These conversion payments would 
enable growers in unprofitable areas 
to convert to other lines of farming 
or long-range plans for timber pro- 
duction and at the same time enable 
those with suitable lands to improve 
and mechanize their operations to the 
end that their volume will be in- 
creased and their costs lowered. The 
conversion payments would be grad- 
ually decreased until a readjusted 
agriculture has been restored to a po- 
sition of independence and self-re- 
spect. 

The chairman and leading spokes- 
man for the Charlotte group, Allison 
H. Pell, deplored the present Govern- 
ment cotton policy as “an ever in- 
creasing burden on the American peo- 
ple,” since both the subsidies to cot- 
ton growers and the subsidies to ex- 
porters must eventually be paid by 
the American taxpayer. 

Does this country have the will to 
solve its cotton problem? On the pes- 
simistic side, there are those who 
maintain that cotton is bound up with 
big agriculture as a pressure group, 
along with big labor and big busi- 
ness, each lobbying to get all it can 
from big Government. 


Wage Policies for the 
Reconversion Period 


The program announced recently 
by the National War Labor Board 
covering reconversion wage policies 
was viewed by industrialists as a 
streamlined procedure by which the 
board will gradually demobilize it- 
self and turn the setting of wage 
rates over to collective bargaining. 

While the board, for a time, will 
continue to maintain a firm check 
over upward or downward revisions 
of wages, in line with the Stabiliza- 
tion Act, the method used in setting 
reconversion wage rates in general 
will rely heavily on collective bar- 
gaining in the initial stage, with sub- 
sequent review by WLB to ensure 
compliance with stabilization policies. 

In permitting labor and manage- 
ment to agree on tentative rates, sub- 
ject to review, WLB is making an 
important contribution to speedy 
change-overs, it has been pointed out 
by industrialists. If WLB had at- 
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tempted te lay down detailed’ rules 
covering reconversion wage rates, se- 
rious delays in starting jobs and pro- 
viding employment during the tran- 
sition would have resulted. 

Under the policy announced by 
WLB Chairman George W. Taylor, 
such delay will be avoided by permit- 
ting labor and management to estab- 
lish rates by collective bargaining. 
Gradually, it is believed, WLB may 
through decisions and precedents es- 
tablish a series of rules covering such 
collective bargaining reconversion 
agreements. 

This reconversion pattern, however, 


New England 


TEXTILE MILLS of New England 

were facing a complicated situa- 
tion after V-E day. The uncertainty 
over military demands for the one- 
front war against Japan was one 
phase. There was a sure prospect of 
large demands in cotton goods and 
possibly in wool constructions. Wage 
matters, absenteeism, and shortage of 
manpower were all contributing to 
the problems of carrying on in a 
changing war situation. The M.A.P. 
program, first order of its kind gov- 
erning textiles, was invoked on ray- 
ons, and that division was seriously 
upset. 

Loom conversion in combed grey 
goods to directed military needs was 
prominent. The mills on such goods 
were feeling a new squeeze in the ef- 
fort to provide critically needed yard- 
age. Workers in the mills were prone 
as usual to lay off when weather con- 
ditions beckoned to outdoors. Thus it 
was found that the remaining produc- 
tion was cutting more than ever into 
the available supply of goods for 
civilian needs. 

Rayon goods prices for deliveries 
starting July 1 were rolled back to 
the levels prevailing during the first 
half of 1943 by OPA, and this caused 
wide resentment. Mill men asserted 
that they were being penalized in fa- 
vor of garment manufacturers. 


Labor Developments 
Hold Attention 


After several months of trying to 
draft labor from New Bedford tex- 
tile mills to tire cord factories, the 
War Manpower Commission decided 
at the end of April to abandon the 
attempt. Manufacturing interests had 
stated early in the experiment that 
such an attempt in the face of criti- 
cally needed textiles was a most inad- 
visable move, It was also a move with 


is not likely to have lasting signifi- 


cance. WLB’s stabilization function 
will end as soon as the changeover 
has been substantially completed. 

Some criticism is voiced by indus- 
trialists of the WLB  reconversion 
program on the grounds that its poli- 
cy is too restrictive and non-practical. 
Basically, wage rates and prices must 
eventually be established: by the free 
play of competitive forces, and WLB 
appears more concerned with ensur- 
ing maintenance of present wage rates 
than with ensuring wage levels that 
will permit reconverting industries to 
meet competition. 


Mill Situation 


serious political implications. At any 
rate, the controversial program final- 
ly was dropped. 

Meantime, the New England War 
Labor Board in May issued a directive 
ordering extension of the terms of the 
recent National WLB decision in the 
case of 25 northern cotton and rayon 
companies to the tire cord mills of 
the U. S. Rubber and Firestone com- 
panies in New Bedford. The exten- 
sion is one of minimum wage of 55 
cents per hour and a general 5 cents 
an hour wage increase, the latter 
retroactive to Oct. 1, 1944, for the U. 
S. Rubber and Nov. 30, 1944, for 
Firestone. 

Textile workers in 11 New England 
cotton and rayon mills with five or 
more years of service are to receive 
a second week’s vacation with pay 
this year, under another directive of 
the regional WLB. Because most of 
the companies were seeking relief on 
ceilings, it was said, the WLB order 
would not become effective until the 
matter of increased prices was set- 
tled. 

The National WLB on May 15 ap- 
proved a voluntary agreement be- 
tween American Woolen Company 
and the Textile Workers Union for 
a second-shift differential after 1:00 
P.M. instead of 3:00 P.M. and a va- 
cation of two weeks for workers em- 
ployed five years or more. This was 
to be retroactive to Feb. 22, 1944, and 
affects 17 plants. 


Unehecked Decline 
in Production 


Donald B. Tansill, vice-president of 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany,.of Boston, in May predicted that 
during the next three to four months 
the production of the textile indus- 
try for civilian consumers would 
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SEYCO PENETRANTS MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
AT LOW COST ; 


Failure to meet all the above requirements SEYCO Penetrants are being used 
may cause considerable damage not only successfully in all types of conditioning 
to the yarn, but also to the bobbins and machines but for best results and eco- 
the machine. nomical conditioning of yarn, use them 

It has taken many years of constant in our NIAGARA TWIST -SETTER 
research to produce SEYCO Penetrants machine shown at right—NO MOVING 
that meet al] of these important require- PARTS. Write today for further infor- 


ments economically. mation and prices. 
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GREEN CAST GREASES 
REDUCED APPLICATIONS 
BY 33%% AND CONSUMPTION 
BY 66%% 














One well-known plant met the usual trouble 
of extreme pressures with the resultant exces- 
sive wear on a huge piece of equipment — 
changing to Tyco! Green Cast Grease stopped 
this highly unsatisfactory condition im- 
mediately. 

Why do Tycol Green Cast Greases stand up 
in the toughest lubricating jobs — where other 
greases quickly run out or separate into caked 
soap deposits? The answer is simple. Tycol 
Green Cast Greases’ are made from high 
quality cylinder stock and well refined neutral 
oil combined with a minimum of soap for a 
given consistengy. Green Cast Grease is water 
repellent . . . and is engineered to “take it” 
under all conditions. 

A Tide Water Engineer will be glad to give 
you full information. | 























prums! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
be returned as soon as possible. 
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CUTS DOWN REPAIRS... 
SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION 





_ If you went peak efficiency ... low-cost operation — turn to Tycol “Engj- 
neered Lubrication” for all-important help in securing these results. Why? 
Because each Tycol lubricant is scientifically engineered to meet definite 
service conditions ... to reduce wear and maintenance costs to a mini- 


mum. That’s why so many successful operators have turned to Tycol for 





low-cost lubrication. 
In developing this individualized line of lubricants, Tide Water has 


complete control over its own products — from oil field, through trans- 
portation, to refining. The most modern processes are used to refine 
| selected crudes ... to blend and compound Tycol's “specifically engi- 
| neered’ oils and greases. 

For complete information regarding the specific oils and greases best 
suited to meet your requirements, call or write your nearest Tide Water 
Associated office. There a Tide Water engineer, thoroughly experienced 
) in all phases of industrial lubrication, will give you the full benefit 


of his knowledge. 
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Have you received your copy of “Lubricania’? 

This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated Lubricania”, gives clear, 
concise descriptions of the basic tests used to determine important lubrication 
properties — Pour Points, Viscosity, Neutralization, and many others. Fo 
your FREE copy write: Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery Place; 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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show decline from the volume a year 
earlier. He cited the loss of man- 
power in recent months and also stat- 
ed, “the industry faces higher wages 
due to the recent WLB action, and as 
yet no automatic method has been set 
up by OPA to increase the many price 
schedules which require such com- 
pensation.” 

Statistics of cotton consumption in 
New England through April bear out 
his contentions. The total for that 
month was 73,668 bales, compared 
with 75,812 for the same period of 
1944. For nine months of the cur- 
rent season, the total was 677,643 
bales, against 728,119 for that period 
of 1943-1944. 

Changes in ownership of well 


known mills and rumors of others 
have caused considerable excitement 
The Howard-Arthur 


in this district. 





ARE DOING 


GOODALL-SANFORD, INC., and Goop- 
ALL COMPANY, manufacturers of wool- 
en goods, mohair pile fabrics, etc., 
have arranged for the consolidation 
of their two _ subsidiary interests, 
Goodall Decorative Fabrics Division 
and L. C. Chase & Co., under the 
name of GOODALL Fasrics. Paul E. 
Carr will be general manager. 


Since his resignation as general 
manager of the Cluett-Peabody Mill 
at North Grosvenor-Dale, Conn., over 
a year ago, George V. Meehan has 
acquired a substantial minority inter- 
est in the Richard Borden Manufac- 
turing Co., Fall River, Mass., accord- 
ing to Louis F. Fayan, treasurer. 

Now, through the Elton Fabrics 
Co., of Providence, a company con- 
trolled by him, Mr. Meehan has of- 
fered to buy Richard Borden shares 
at $60 a share. The offer is condi- 
tioned on 90 per cent of the shares 
being deposited at the Second Nation- 
al Bank of Boston prior to the settle- 
ment date. If less than 90 per cent 
are deposited, the bidder may, but 
will not be obliged to, purchase at 
$60 a share. 


PLYMOUTH PRINTING Co., INc., with 
A. J. Sullivan as treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, is now in full produc- 
tion, utilizing 25000 square feet of 
space in the former White Mill at 90 
Pocasset Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Prior to starting his own hand print- 
ing organization, Mr. Sullivan worked 
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Mill, of Fall River, Mass., formerly 
Seaconnet Mills, has been sold to Ja- 
cob Ziskind, prominent textile ma- 
chinery dealer for some years. The 
plant has 48,000 spindles and 1,400 
looms. It was bought by auction in 
1928 by Elias Reiss. 

Albert Realty & Warehouse Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, has purchased a 
large majority of the stock in the 
William Whitman Co., Inc., which 
controls the Arlington Mills and other 
units of the industry. Albert A. List 
is president of the purchasing com- 
pany. 

Rumors involved the outstanding 
Wamsutta Mills, of New Bedford, and 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, of 
Salem. At last accounts, no action 
had been taken beyond a reported of- 
fer for the latter and bidding for 
Wamsutta securities. 


in the mills controlled by L. and J. 
Endelson, first as superintendent of 
the Bound Brook Textile Dye & Print 
Works, Bound Brook, N. J., and later 
as general manager of the two Mas- 
sachusetts plants at West Warren and 
Bondville. It was from the latter 
position that he resigned several 
months ago to start his own com- 
pany. Operating in Fall River is no 
new thing to Mr. Sullivan, as prior 
to joining the Endelson organization 
he was for three years general super- 
intendent of the largest screen print- 
ing plant in the world, the Davis 
Screen Plant of Fall River. 


WALTER F. McCantess, of Salis- 
bury, N. C., has purchased Poulan 
Cotton Mills, Poulan, Ga., for opera- 
tion as CrrcLE M. Cotton MI tts, INc., 
The mill has 6000 spindles, and plans 
are to operate it as a yarn mill, with 
the addition of winders. Mr. McCan- 
less is also owner of the Klumac Mill 
at Salisbury. 


A group of Chinese interests, head- 
ed by D. C. Lee, president, Shanghai 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Shang- 
hai, China, and R. L. Liu, owner and 
operator of textile mills at Chungking, 
China, has purchased the mill of 
SOUTHERN COTTON Company of Ala- 
bama, 1700 Vanderbilt Rd., Birming- 
ham. The transaction was made in 
the name of CuHrysis Corp. of Dela- 
ware, recently chartered by the Chi- 
nese group for that purpose. Consid- 


eration was reported at approximate- 
ly $400,000. The mill is now operat- 
ed under lease by Golding Bros. Co., 
241 Church St., New York, N. Y., 
manufacturer of ticking, etc., which 


will continue under the lease ar- 


rangement as heretofore. 


Additional security for employees 
of the NEWMARKET MANUFACTURING 
Company, Lowell, Mass., has been 
established through the company’s in- 
clusion of surgical operation benefits 
in its group insurance program; the 
plan already provided the personnel 
with life insurance, as well as acci- 
dent, health, and hospital expense 
benefits. The group plan will con- 
tinue to be underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
on a cooperative basis, whereby the 
employees contribute fixed amounts 
and the employer bears the balance 
of the entire net cost. 


List BroTHers of Fall River, Mass., 
who first backed Jacob Ziskind when 
he began buying textile machinery 
and complete textile mills, have 
bought—at a reported price of $45 a 
share—all the capital stock of Wil- 
liam Whitman Company, selling 
agents. The latter company, in turn, 
controls The Monomac Spinning Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., and has a large 
minority interest in Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, as well as in the Nasha- 
wena and Nonquit Mills of New 
Bedford. : 


Nu-Marp Hosrery MILts is the new 
name of Mammoth Hosiery Mills, 
Trenton, N. J., and Stroudsburg, Pa. 
The mills were sold last month by the 
estate of Morris Polin to a new com- 
pany for $500,000. Mill operations 
will be concentrated in Stroudsburg, 
where an addition to the present plant 
and a new finishing mill are being 
constructed. Sol Glossman will con- 
tinue as general manager. 


FLORIDA RAMIE PrRopwcTs, INc., 151 
E. 50th St., New York, has plans ma- 
turing for a new fiber processing 
mill at Belle Glade, Fla., consisting 
of a main production building and 
several auxiliary structures for stor- 
age, distribution, etc. The entire 
project is reported to cost about $250,- 
000, with equipment. Alexander C. 
Kidd is president of the company. 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C., has work under 
way on an expansion to its No. 1 mill 
at Whitnel, N. C. Plans are to in- 
stall there all machinery heretofore 
housed in No. 2 mill. The latter plant 
will be converted to a woolen mill, 
for which equipment has been pur- 
chased from a mill in New Jersey. In 
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addition to the foregoing, the com- 
pany plans to use a floor of the White- 
hall Knitting Mills plant at Mount 
Holly, N. C., for an expansion in out- 
put. About 20 circular knitting ma- 
chines and accessory equipment have 
been installed for the manufacture of 
unit tubing for women’s underwear. 


Four textile mills of UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY will install 80 new 
units of machinery to meet increased 
production schedules for war pur- 
poses, the company has announced. 
Installations will be made at Winns- 
boro, S. C.; Shelbyville, Tenn.; and 
the Reid and Stark Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga. 


Royal Little, president of Textron, 
Inc., New York, who is personally a 
large shareholder in Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., has offered 
$135 a share for any and all shares 
of the corporation. If all sharehold- 
ers accept, the transaction will total 
$6,750,000. 


Work is going forward on the con- 
struction of an addition to the New 
Braunfels Textile Mills, New Braun- 
fels, Tex. Cost of the building and 
additional machinery is expected to 
be approximately $80,000. The new 
machinery set-up will include 116 
looms and auxiliary equipment. 


HOSECRAFTERS, INC., recently incor- 
porated in Thomasville, N. C., with 
capital of $100,000, is reported plan- 
ning early operation of a local knit- 
ting mill for the manufacture of ho- 
siery for women. Ford M. Myers and 
W. O. Poole, both of Thomasville, are 
heads of the firm. 


AVONDALE MILLS, Sylacauga, Ala., 
have completed installation of an im- 
proved coal-handling system for fuel 
supply for the power house. Facili- 
ties permit transferring of coal di- 
rect from cars to the power station 
and thence to pulverizers, automati- 
cally feeding fuel to boilers. 


JEWEL FABRICS COMPANY, recently 
organized in Gastonia, N. C., plans the 
early operation of a local mill for the 
manufacture of knitted cloth. Plans 
are to establish a finishing mill at a 
later date. Robert J. Gurney, presi- 
dent of Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., 
heads the new company. 


ABERLE, INc., Philadelphia hosiery 
manufacturers, have sold their build- 
ings at “A” and Lippincott and “B” 
and Clearfield Streets but will con- 
tinue to occupy them under lease un- 
til after the war. At that time, new 
buildings will be constructed. 


TEXTILEATHER CorpP., Toledo, Ohio, 
has let a general contract to John 
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Naumann & Sons, Inc., Toledo, for an 
addition to the boiler house at its 
dyeing and bleaching mill on Stick- 
ney Ave. No estimate of cost has 
been announced. 


JOANNA TEXTILE MILLS, Goldville, 
S. C., are said to be planning a large 
expansion program at the plant, at a 
cost of approximately $500,000. The 
expansion will include additional 
buildings and installation of machin- 
ery for increased capacity. 


PaciFic MILLs, of Boston, plan to 
operate worsted and woolen weaving 
mills in Carrboro, N. C., in the build- 
ing formerly owned by Durham Ho- 
siery Company. A 54-loom worsted 
weaving unit will be operated on a 
three-shift schedule. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CorP., has ac- 
quired a site at Radford, Va., for a 
new plant. Extensions will be made 
also in the mills at Lewistown and 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and Parkersburg, 
W. Va. The expansion is to increase 
capacity for high-tenacity rayon yarns 
for tire cord. 


PHOENIX DYE WoORKS, operating a 
dyeing and bleaching plant for cotton 
and woolen goods at 1963 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., have let general 
contract to H. W. Todd Construction 
Company for a one-story addition. 
The addition will be about 25 x 27 
feet. 


A new woolen yarn mill is being 
started in Lewiston, Maine, by Need- 
ham Brown, Jr., who purchased his 
cards from Worumbo Mfg. Co., when 
they recently re-equipped their card 
room. 


J. C. CLONIGER, owner of Lockmore 
Mills, York Yarn Mills, and Anchor 
Rug Mills, all of York, S. C., has 
purchased the Rose Hotel property 
in York, S. C., for the manufacture of 
kmt underwear. 


MACANAL MILLS, INC., Salisbury, N. 
C., have acquired the No. 2 mill of 
Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
The plant will be continued as before 
on cotton yarn manufacture. 


CLARK THREAD COMPANY, Toccoa, 
Ga., is constructing an addition with 
3,000 sq. ft. of additional floor space. 
The work is being handled by Adams 
Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


STANDARD WEAVING CORPORATION is 
now in operation at 140 Market 
Street, Paterson, N. J. Samuel Usdan 
and J. Vincent Barnett are the prin- 
cipal shareholders. 


DOUBLE WOVEN CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, Scranton, Pa., has pur- 


chased for $27,500 the mill property 
in that city formerly occupied by the 
Sherwood Silk Mill. 


Machinery is being shipped for 
the $380,000 rayon tire cord plant to 
be established in Elizabethton, Tenn., 
by NortTH AMERICAN RAYON Corp. 


CORRIEDALE MILLs, Moosup, Conn., 
have purchased the Gardner Yarn 
Co., Gardner, Mass. 


ASHAWAY WOOLEN MILLs, INc., is 
the new name of the Roniteau Mills, 
Ashaway, R. I., recently purchased by 
Miles F. Finch of New York. Lever- 
ett A. Briggs will continue as super- 
intendent. P 


WARNER HOSIERY MILLS have been 
recently incorporated in Durham, N. 
C., with capital of $100,000. Plans are 
to operate a local mill on women’s 
hosiery. 


A new corporation in Kingston, 
Mass., is BARNES WORSTED, INC., with 
capital of $100,000. Plans are to man- 
ufacture a line of woolen and wor- 
sted goods in the vicinity. 


HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has awarded 
contract to Potter & Shackelford, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C., for alterations and 
repairs. These will include new roof- 
ing at No. 3 mill. 


GOTHAM SILK Hosiery Co., INc., 
Jasper and Butler Streets, Philadel- 
phia, has increased its capacity for 
fine-gauge hosiery. The company 
contemplates no difficulties in post- 
war conversion to nylon and other 
fibers. 


Paciric MILus, Lyman Division, Ly- 
man, S. C., have awarded general 
contract to C. M. Guest & Sons, An- 
derson, for a new one-story addition 
to the mill. Work will proceed at 
once. 


Rock HILL PRINTING & FINISHING 
Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has plans under 
way for a large postwar program. 
The work will include a new rayon 
division building, to cost about $430,- 
000, with equipment; four new one- 
story warehouses, to cost approxi- 
mately $80,000; and completion of the 
six warehouse structures being built 
at the present time, estimated to 
cost $117,000. A new conveyor sys- 
tem has also been proposed, to cost 
close to $20,000. 


PIONEER HOSIERY MILLS, INc., 2400 
Appling St., Chattanooga, Tenn., man- 
ufacturer of children’s and misses’ 
anklets, has announced plans for a 
new one-story addition. 
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RAYON TELLS ITS STORY TO CLUB WOMEN 


Recognizing that America’s 5 million 
club women comprise an important 
and influential segment of American 
society, the American Viscose Cor- 
poration has prepared a panel discus- 
sion program on rayon designed for 
women’s clubs to conduct them- 
selves. This is in addition to other 
educational activities regularly car- 
ried on by American Viscose. 

This prepared program supplies in 
practical form all the material for a 
panel discussion so that the club 
chairman can easily put on a pro- 
gram with her members. This in- 
cludes a chairman’s introduction, 
speakers introductions, outline of 
subjects, suggestions on how to use 
reference material, lead-in questions 
to stimulate discussion, reference ma- 


-- 
=) 
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terial and bulletin board charts. 
How well this program is being re- 
ceived by the women’s clubs is indi- 
cated by the following figures. In the 
first two months of operation, this 
packaged program has carried the 
story of rayon to 5,500 clubs with an 
average membership of 100, or to 


about a half-million women. 





TEXTILE RESEARCH UNIT 
DEVELOPS MACHINERY 
INNOVATIONS 





As part of its continuous experimentation 
with rayon textile production, the Textile 
Research Department of the American 
Viscose Corporation, at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
has introduced many innovations for the 
machinery used in this work. The example 
shown here is a variable speed changer on 
the worsted card, which allows for experi- 
mentation with speed control. 
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. “Arospun” men’s shirts. 


ARROW SHIRT FEATURES NEW 
“CROWN” TESTED FABRIC 


Cluett, Peabody is cur- 
rently featuring a special 
Father’s Day line of 


The fabric is a fine 
broadcloth type of 70% 
CROWN spun rayon and 
30% cotton, and is 
CROWN Tested for dress 
or sport shirts. The fab- 
ric scored well on all 
Green Light tests, including machine laun- 
dering, perspiration, crocking, sunlight, 
hot pressing, permanence of finish, tensile 
strength and shrinkage. 








HOUSE ORGAN REQUESTS A.V.C. 
REPRINT BOOKLETS 


In response to a request by Verney Mills, 
Inc., the American Viscose Corporation is 
supplying 2,500 copies of its booklet, 
“Rayon Tells Its Story to the Public,” to 
this company. The booklet will be en- 


closed with the company’s house organ 
and distributed to employees. 

“Rayon Tells Its Story to the Public” con- 
tains reprints of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration’s institutional advertising. These 
advertisements tel how Rayon and Vin- 
yon**—through continuous research—are 
becoming increasingly important to the 
life and welfare of America. 

The American Viscose Corporation will 
gladly supply reproduction electros of in- 
dividual advertisements or extra copies of 
the reprint booklet to house organ editors 
who are interested in using this public re- 
lations material. **T. M.—C. &C.C.C. 


GOOD FUTURE SEEN FOR 
TRICOT KNITTING 


An article appearing in a recent issue of 
“The Underwear and Hosiery Review,” 
sees a bright outlook for tricot knitting 
after the war, the forecast being based on 
two salient points: 

1. The textile trades will have available 
one of the fastest and lowest cost methods 
of converting yarn into fabric. 

2. The versatility of the (tricot) machine, 
when understood and exploited by the fab- 
ric designers, should open up many new 
and different outlets for tricot merchandise. 





| MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of 
Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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New Orleans, May 16, 1945 


COTTON PRICES advanced slowly 

but steadily during the past 
month, as the May- position neared 
maturity—and without any setback 
of consequence. Trading ended in 
May on the 16th, at which time quo- 
tations on the futures board reached 
23.05 for May in New Orleans and 
23.03 for the same month in New 
York. 

During this period, all futures 
months and spots reached new highs 
for the season, with the average for 
spots going to 22.59. Prices recorded 
for both spots and futures this week 
are at the highest level since 1925. 

The uplifting influences were: 
steady shrinkage in “free” stocks, due 
to the enormous holdings of the CCC; 
late start of the crop, due to exces- 
Sive rains in some sections; heavy 
weevil emergence and warning from 
the Department of Agriculture of 
possible heavy weevil infestation; in- 
creasing tightness of the old crop 
months; belief that the freed coun- 
tries of Europe will need large quan- 
tities of our cotton and textiles for a 
long time to come. 

. Other helpful factors were: Wash- 
ington advices indicating that Con- 
gress will eventually extend the life 
of the Price Control Act, with the 
Bankhead-Brown Amendment still a 
part of it; pledge of the Administra- 
tion to see that farmers get parity 
for their crops for two years after the 
war is over; and reports from Wash- 
ington indicating continuance of the 
lending, buying, and export program. 

The CCC recently published figures 
as of March 3lst which showed that 
it owned outright 5,348,000 bales and 
held loans on 3,473,000 more, or 
8,821,000 for both. Combining these 
figures with some recently issued by 
the New York Cotton Exchange Serv- 
ice, we have the following supply 
outlook: 


This Season Last Season 
Total Stocks 





March Slst ...... 14,941,000 14,209,000 
Less Government 

EG 8,821,000 7,787,000 
‘*Free’’ Stocks . 6,120,000 6,422,000 
Deduct Mill Stocks. 2,237,000 2,290,000 
Actual ‘‘Free’’ 

Dn. «6s e0ns0t 3,883,000 4,132,000 


OMMENT 


on the 


COTTON 
MARKET 





Since these figures were com- 
piled, entries into the loan and buy- 
ing programs have been offset by 
withdrawals from the 1943 and 1944 
loans, thus indicating but little change 
in Government holdings. However, 
the “free” stocks have been reduced 
by April consumption and exports 
which total at least 900,000 bales, if 
not more. This condition has created 
a very tight spot situation. However, 
an official of the CCC says, as of 
May 12th, that their owned stocks to- 
taled only 3,476,483 bales. 

Apparently to relieve this tight 
condition, the CCC is offering 1,000,- 
000 bales of the 2,188,000 bought from 
the 1944 crop for sale at the same 
prices which prevail for other offer- 
ings. This price, while not named 
specifically, is understood to be 50 
points over its buying price, or 22.65 
for Middling 15/16 at Memphis and 
22.83 for the average at the ten mar- 
kets. These million bales are under- 
stood to be all of the 1944 purchases 
which have been catalogued. 

This offering, together with press 
reports from Washington saying that 
the House Agricultural Committee is 
expected to accept Wickard’s recon- 
version program (which seeks to al- 
low cotton prices to fall to world 
price levels) caused enough liquida- 
tion to bring about a moderate reces- 
sion around the middle of the month. 
This recession proved short-lived aft- 
er the chairman of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee explained that the 
Wickard program, even if adopted by 
Congress, would not go into effect for 
two years, and that, in the meantime, 
he favored continuation of the CCC 
buying, lending, and export program. 

Another helpful influence was the 
revelation by a southern senator that 
the CCC-owned stocks of cotton con- 
tain very little of the grades wanted 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 


Consumption of Lint— 


In United States, April ............ 
In United States, March .......... 
In United States 9 months ........ . 
In Cotton Growing States, April ..... 


In Cotton Growing States, 9 months 


Mill Stocks— 


Warehouse Stocks— 


Active Cotton Spindles— 





In New England States, April ....... 
In New England States, 9 months .. 
In All Other States, April .......... 
In All Other States, 9 months ...... 


In United States, April ............ 
In United States, March ............ 
In Cotton Growing States, April ..... 
In New England States, April ....... 
In All Other States, April .......... 


Bales 

This Season Last Season 

Terry Lipper 769,678 775,617 
 eeweence 6emee 857,693 903,538 
wah ewes oes ks 7,286,111 7,581,333 
RR ee eee 678,800 80,918 
nat ob tie} eae 6,439,141 6,656,671 
ET eee Se ,668 75,812 
aa bbe Dae eee 677,643 728,119 
i3 Obs Wak eo av eee 17,710 18,847 
tech abheon awn 169,327 196,543 
canes bh Gbewh'e ee 2,187,916 2,221,530 
ag hie key le ee 2,237,465 2,290,108 
a ee eee ee 1,872,111 1,899,849 
Seek’ ee est oudes 261,250 261,544 
54,555 60,637 


abo vo clic deed eds 11,025,514 10,272,700 
percevecsosecee 11,724,034 10,890,959 
seecccccsceecrs 10,941,791 10,062,783 


In United States, April ............ 
In United States, March ........... 
In Cotton Growing States, April ..... 
In New England States, April ....... 
In All Other States, April .......... 


Perteih se ve aur ety Be 22,158,679 22,411,922 
Wy BERR Pay: 22'232,168 22,569,588 
WF Aa A AD id 17,830,022 17,876,888 
iLL SE BS a 4,207,364 4,400,986 


In United States, April ...........-. 
In United States, March .......... 
In Cotton Growing States, April ...... 
In New England States, April ....... 
In All Other States, April .......... 


*e*eeeeee#ere#ee#e#r#kieekeee#etee 


,719 188,722 
19,004 20,695 


31,288 544,048 
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or desired by American mills. This 
statement indicated that the CCC 
owns only 3,476,000 bales of white 
cotton of various grades, including 
1,148,000 bales of Middling 15/16. 
This senator also asserted that the 
CCC has sold 750,000 bales to the 
lend-lease program, which is under- 
stood to be mostly for France and 
which is to come out of the 1,000,000 
bales which it is now offering to the 
domestic trade. . 

All private and official reports 
agree that the crop has gotten off to 
a late and poor start, especially in the 
upper Mississippi valley sections 
where planting was held back by 
floods and high waters. Recent of- 
ficial statements claim that only about 
20 to 25 per cent of the Arkansas crop 
was planted by the end of the second 
week in May. The Department of 
Agriculture has warned of possible 
heavy weevil infestation as the result 
of heavy emergence of these pests in 
the past spring and wet weather dur- 
ing April and May. Private estimates 
indicate that the acreage will be 
somewhere between 18,600,000 and 
19,,500,000. This will compare with 
20,354,000 acres planted in 1944, of 
which 20,009,000 were harvested. 


of Textile Interest 





Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester 1, 
New York, Bulletin 98165 on the ‘‘Fulscope 
Time Schedule Controller,’’ applicable to 
size cooking as well as piece, yard, package, 
and top dyeing. Topics include: How a con- 
trol schedule is established; how it is ae- 
curately repeated; how auxiliary functions 
are synchronized with control of the main 
variable at any point in the processing cycle; 
how processing schedules can be changed as 
to time and variable control; how to select 
the right controller. Eight pages, illustrated. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 60 Boston 
St., Salem, Mass., new lighting products 
booklet. Information on industrial, com- 
mercial, portable, and inspection types of 
fluorescent fixtures, fluorescent lamps, start- 
ers, and lamp holders. Incandescent types 
listed include daylight lamps, large wattage 
lamps, vibration and rough service lamps, 
8-light lamps, floodlight and spotlight lamps, 
tubular lamps, lumline lamps, sign and deco- 
rative lamps, and those for 6, 12, and 380 
volt service. . 


Cochrane Corp., 17th St. and Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa., ‘‘Removal of Am- 
monia from Boiler Feed Water,’’ reprint 39. 
Three methods discussed: use of a deamonia- 
tor, chlorine, and an acid-regenerated zeolite. 
Of particular interest in plants where deter- 
ioration of -copper and brass parts has re- 
sulted from ammonia contamination. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. lL., 
‘‘Getting the Most from Winding,’’ No. 50 
of a series. Contents: Bobbin Spool Attach- 
ment (No. 50 Winding Machine); Preventing 
Yarn Wraps (Roto-Coner) ; Automatic Sizing 
Mechanism (Roto-Coner); and High Lift 
Pawl (No. 60 Doubling Machine). Discusses 
improvements in winding equipment and new 
ideas in the winding operation. Edited by R. 
C. Pillsbury. Diagrams, illustrations. 


J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 West Sixth St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, ‘‘The Doyle InfraRed 
Dryer.’’ Primarily a story in pictures of its 
use for faster drying in textile printing. 
Very little text. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 


Paper Makers Chemical Dept., technical book- 
let on the use of Dresinates in alkaline 


cleaning compounds. Illustrates cleaning ac- — 
tion through use of fluorescent or ‘‘black © 


light’’ photography. Tables showing prop- 
erties of typical Dresinates. 
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ARIDYE CORPORATION 








To Obtain Faithful Reproduction of the Fine Lines 
One Well-Known Printer Used Aridye* Pigment Colors 


A well-known printer was sure that the fine lines 
of this pattern could not be reproduced on 
cotton voile by usual discharge printing methods. 
Instead, he dyed the ground with a diazotized 
and developed black, and overprinted with Aridye 
Blue FC2G. Result—an exact reproduction of 
the fine, sharp-lined engraving and complete 
absence of halo. 


The black ground was obtained by dyeing 
with Diazo Black BH, diazotizing, and develop- 
ing with Beta Naphthol. The blue was Aridye 
Blue FC2G cut 1:9 with regular Aridye Clear 
containing 4 oz. of sulfoxylate to the gallon, 
enough to reduce the black ground without im- 
pairing the brilliancy of the Aridye Blue. Slightly 
more set was applied on the engraved roller than 


is customary for pigment colors. Then, the fabric 
was dried, padded with peroxide, steam aged, 
washed, and cured for one minute at 300° F. 

Thousands of yards of this attractive over- 
print were run commercially. It is typical of 
many patterns that can be printed with Aridye 
colors although difficult to produce by conven- 
tional methods. For day-in-and-day-out dyeing 
and printing jobs, too, Aridye colors offer you 
definite advantages. 

An Aridye technical service man will be glad 
to discuss where and how you can benefit from 
the use of Aridye pigment colors, and advise 
which are available today. Write to Aridye 
Corporation—pioneers in pigment colors for tex- 
tiles—Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 





A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Sharpness of Mark - 
Uniformity of Shade » Fastness to Washing ° Bright Colors 
Economy ° Ease of Application » No Impairment of Hand 


e , FAIR LAWN, N. J. « 


CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES! 


Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 


ROCK HILL, S.C. « 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Plexon Is New 
Plastic Yarn 


The Plastics Division of Freydberg 
Bros.-Strauss, Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York, has developed a new plas- 
tic yarn, called “Plexon.” Among the 
advantages indicated for the new yarn 
are its durability, strength, and wide 
range of shapes and colors. Reports 
are that it may be made flame re- 
sistant atdi fire retarding, as well as 
resistant to perspiration, oil, grease, 
and mild acids. It can be woven on 
existing textile machinery without 
major readjustment, being woven, 
knitted, braided, knotted, and twisted 
to produce many types of fabrics. 

According to a report by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C.., 
the new Plexon yarn “is the coating 
of cotton, rayon, and fiberglass yarns 
with infinitely fine coatings of plas- 
tic solutions to give the finished yarn 
added and almost unlimited strength, 
brightness or dullness, color, etc... .” 

Most of the current production of 
Plexon is devoted to military uses, 
one of which is water-proof and rust- 
proof insect screening, which re- 
quires no painting. Other military 
uses, indicative of the variety of ap- 
plications to be expected after the 
war, are in conveyor belts and naval 
electrical insulation. 

After the war, Plexon expects to 
enter the fields of luggage, upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, tablecloths, gir- 
dles, and foundation garments, where 
successful experiments have already 
beer made. The present limited use 
in the handbag, shoe, millinery, and 
fashion accessory fields will also be 
expanded. 

a 
New Type of 
Sealed Ball Bearings 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., reports development 
of an entirely new type of sealed 
ball bearing. Known as ‘“Plya-Seal’’, 
the sealing element consists of a 
diaphragm-type, contact seal com- 
prising two members—a flat, flexible 
sealing washer of synthetic rubber- 
impregnated fabric and a split re- 
taining ring of spring steel. Due to 
the minimum space required for the 
two seal parts, Plya-Seal bearings, 
except in the extra-small sizes, are 
held to the same widths as standard 
unsealed bearings. The _ standard 
width of the Plya-Seal bearings en- 
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ables them to be used in applications 
where shielded bearings previously 
used were inadequate for the service. 

Firmly held in the outer ring, the 
sealing washer does not rotate with 
the inner ring but is in contact with 
a ground groove to form an effective 
seal with a minimum of friction. 

The Plya-Seal is said to be easily 
removed and replaced to allow in- 
spection, washing, and re-greasing of 
the bearing. 

¢ 


Dayco Cot Designed 
To Eliminate Eyebrowing 

Working in cooperation with men 
in the industry, the research engi- 
neers of Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dayton 1, Ohio, have devel- 
oped a new type of cot—designed to 
eliminate eyebrowing on _ spinning 
frame clearers. The surface of the 
cot (type S) is composed of infinitesi- 
mal pockets, whose construction ex- 
tends through the body of the cot so 
that buffing always exposes the same 
kind of surface. 

Because of this construction, the 
cot is said to need no rebuffing for 
the specific purpose of retaining its 
non-eyebrowing features. Further 
reports are that it gives unusually 
long service between buffings;: that 
mill tests have shown it superior to 
other materials on number of ends 


down: and that its non-eyebrowing 


., features are equally effective for spe- 
" @ial types of synthetic and synthetic 


blends of fibers. 

The type S cot is a companion to 
the Type C Dayco cot, which has 
been in successful operation for eight 
years. 

® : 
New Laboratory Mixer 

A new, simple way to build an all- 
purpose laboratory mixer uses pint, 
quart, or two-quart standard mason 
jars. This mixer was developed by 
John A. Bennett and Fredric Haas 
in the Passaic, N. J., laboratories of 
the Pantasote Company. Standard 


- mason jars serve both as mixing con- 


tainers and—plus a top—as storage 
containers. 

This simple and fast interchange- 
able jar feature should make for an 
ideal form of mixer, as it is necessary 
only to clean the agitator when 
changing batches. Dry materials as 
well as liquids may be added through 
a funnel attachment during mixing. 

The mixer requires comparatively 
little material to build. It is con- 
structed with angle irons, a top plat- 
form of wood, and a metal-covered 
wood base. A mason jar cover is in- 
serted in the top of the platform, and 
mixing jars are screwed into it. An 
electric mixer is so positioned that 
the shaft projects through a tubular 
bushing in the top. An adjustable 
chuck allows the agitator to be raised 
or lowered. A funnel, which is 
corked during operation, permits ma- 
terials to be added during mixing. A 
reflex condenser returns volatilized 
solvents to the mixture. Another 
model uses a motor with a reduction 
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CASTERS 


Built-in quality assures a 
long life of efficient Ser- 
vice—it pays to Demand 
Darnell Dependability’. 


DARNELL CORP LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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“Not half as many”’ 


“Our spinners have very little—or 
no manual cleaning to do” 


‘Parks Traveling Cleaners helped greatly. 
Wouldn't want to be without them” 


“After installing your Cleaners in spinning, improve- 
ment was noticeable in the weaving. Loom stoppage 
was reduced 32 per cent. 


Outlets in Parks Traveling Cleaners may be 
adjusted. Air streams may be spotted directly 
down, or out. Each side may be adjusted 
independently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matie temperature or humidity control for 

Industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Allen Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
125 St. Botolph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 





THE 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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gear for relatively viscous materials. 
Mr. Bennett, of The Pantasote Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., has made easy- 
to-follow specifications available to 
the trude. He will send blueprints 
to anyone who may request them . 
e 


National Adhesives Describes 
Glued Unit Loading 


The gluing of pallet loads of cor- 
rugated or solid fiber shipping con- 
tainers, developed recently by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and Ma- 
terials Handling Section, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department in collaboration with Na- 
tional Adhesives, has now been adapt- 
ed to wooden boxes. 

As a result, the impressive savings 
in man-hours, scarce steel strapping, 
and, in some instances, in containers 
themselves, can now be realized by 
those shipping in wood. While the 
gluing procedure differs somewhat, 
National’s Pallet Adhesive No. 4 is 
satisfactory for both types of con- 
tainers, and appropriate specifica- 
tions will be published shortly. 

The method found most satisfac- 
tory for unit loading wooden boxes 
requires that strips of ordinary 60 
point chipboard, four inches in width, 
be glued on both sides and placed 
both on the pallet base and between 
each succeeding layer of boxes com- 
prising the load. Thus, the glued 
stock skirts the perimeter of the pallet 
and each layer of boxes thereon, 
forming an “X” within the border 
design. 

The chipboard acts as a cushion, 
absorbing much of the shock to which 
such loads (unstrapped) are subject- 
ed in domestic handling and shipping. 
Further, it ensures contact between 
the layers of boxes, despite any un- 
evenness of the mating surfaces. Se- 
vere angle drop tests of unit loads, 
each weighing over a ton, were con- 
ducted by the Naval Supply Opera- 
tional Training Center at the Naval 
Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J. 
These tests prove the ability of 
National’s Pallet Adhesive No. 4 
to withstand destructive forces and 
stresses of car loading or cross coun- 
try hauling, as well as to amply safe- 
guard against the side-slipping of in- 
dividual units comprising the glued 
load. In fact, all ultimate failures, in 
tests carried to non-commercial ex- 
tremes, were of the chipboard strips 
which parted in about the middle— 
leaving close to 30 points of board 
firmly adhered to each wooden sur- 
face. 

National’s Pallet Adhesive No. 4 is 
described as a cold, ready-for-use 
liquid glue that dries to a moldproof, 
moisture-resistant film. 
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Boston, May 18, 1945 





COTTON wastes are as quiet as at | 


any time in recent weeks. The 
market is not exactly neglected, but 
the aggregate volume is too small to 
furnish a market worthy of the name. 
In considering postwar conditions, 
some observers here are looking for 
some strong competition from rayon 
wastes. Thus far, rayon wastes in 
competition with cotton wastes have 


aroused only casual interest, but f 


it is now becoming apparent that 
synthetics are to play a larger part in 
the way of substituting for cotton 
and wool. 

Absorption of cotton wastes in the 
several consuming industries is far 
below the waste output of the cotton 
spinning mills, which are working fe- 
verishly to increase yarn production 
for essential military requirements. 
Business consequently remains spot- 
ty, though the buying is within a lit- 
tle wider range. Dealers have no 
trouble over prices, which continue 
stable to strong. 

Cotton waste traders were intrigued 
by news from Washington that 
licenses are to be available for the 
importation of soft cotton wastes from 
the west coast of India and that li- 
censes will also be available to those 
who wish to bring India cotton into 
this country. The off-hand reaction 
in the trade to this proposal is that 
there are enough cotton wastes in the 
United States to more than cover the 
demand and that, if any soft cotton 
waste is to be imported, supplies of 
Sak strips from the British market 
would be welcomed. 

A development of interest to the 
cotton waste trade is the news seep- 
ing in from Washintgon of a call for 
1,200,000 pounds of Sak and Pima 
comber for export under the lease- 
lend plan. It is doubted here wheth- 
er there is any such supply of these 
types of comber available, and the 
lack may probably be made up with 
peeler comber. It is not known here 
whether this export business in Sak 
and Pima combers will be handled 
in this area,“but there is no particu- 
lar excitement over the proposal to 
export these spinnable stocks. No 
large quantity of Sak Egyptian cot- 
ton is going through the mills, and 
the production of Pima never amounts 
to much volume. 

Sak strips are in steady demand. 
The domestic supply is said to be in- 
adequate for the call for these long, 
strong fibers, which go into shoe lac- 
ings, threads, and similar commodi- 
ties. One concern here has always 
had a steady import business in these 
materials, though it is now somewhat 
dislocated by war exigencies. 

A better demand is now seen 
pending for picker and fly, which is 
ascribed to declining supplies of cot- 
ton linters and prospects for a re- 
lease of inner-springs and other 
equipment following a larger release 
of metal for use in civilian items. 
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.--f0 help sustain high production 


Custom-built aprons, like tailor-made 








clothes, fit better — and sure-fitting 
aprons facilitate maximum yarn produc- 
tion. 


In spite of wartime shortages of ma- 
terial and labor, we still supply you with 
genuine leather aprons—tailored to your 
exact requirements, with a sure fit guar- 
anteed. We feel we can serve the textile 
industry better by maintaining quality 
rather than by increasing quantity. 


For convincing proof of the 
| superior fitting, gripping os 
and wearing qualities of 





KENTEX Aprons, test them 
in your own mill, For free 
samples and prices, write— 
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TEXTILE conpany 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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554 cards automatically stripped by 
Abington Vacuum System 


ABINGTON 
Vacuum Card Stripping & 
Process Waste Collecting 


Improves Operation 
and Reduces Costs 


Stripping 100% by vacuum, free 
of brush action, the Abington 
System leaves the points and knees 
of the card wire in ideal condition 
for effective fiber separation. It 
removes ALL imbedded dirt and 
short fiber. Its speed often makes 
practical an extra stripping per 
shift, for mills desiring to improve 
their standard of quality still fur- 
ther. 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


Much faster stripping customarily 
adds 4% or more card room pro- 
duction. 


MANPOWER ' -_ ) : 
Man-hours devoted to stripping are ues aa te ee flat strips, 
substantially reduced. 


WASTE COLLECTING 


In collecting process waste, clean- | 
ing machines, sweeping, effort is 
reduced to a minimum, while it 
greatly improves operation to have 
all waste taken up at the source by 
vacuum. 


ENGINEERED — — ; = 
emoving cord uncerscreenings wi 

TO YOUR MILL Chasing Beant” 

Your Abington System is laid out 

to assure you receiving the MAXI- 

MUM benefits of vacuum stripping 

and waste collecting. 


USED IN 700 MILLS | 
ON COTTON AND WOOL 


On wool the benefits : ee 
Central Receiving Room to which all 
are equally valuable strips and process waste are vacuum 


delivered. 
Request Stripper Catalog 


INGTO 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers - Yarn Dyeing Systems —- Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. 












Abington Vacuum Stripper as used on 
top flat card, strips cylinder and doffer. 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 





with a Textile Slant 


JOHN W. THOMAS, chairman and 
directing head of THE FIRESTONE TIRE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY, has been 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists for his con- 
tributions to progress in rubber. This 
is said to be the highest honor the 
organization can bestow. Mr. Thom- 
as joined the Firestone organization 
in 1904, founded the Firestone labora- 
tories in 1908, became a director of 
the company in 1916, a vice-president 
in 1919, and president in 1932. Re- 
cently he announced completion of a 
two-million dollar advanced research 
laboratory, built under his direction 
for the development of improved tires 
and other rubber and plastic prod- 
ucts. 


Kr WiLuiiaMs, for the last four 
years plant manager of the Du PONT 
COMPANY’s acetate rayon plant at 
Waynesboro, Va., has been trans- 
ferred to Wilmington as assistant to 
A. W. Frame, director of acetate ray- 
on production. W. T. Woop, plant 
manager on special assignment in the 
nylon division, succeeds Mr. Wil- 
liams at Waynesboro. Mr. Williams 
has been with the company since 
1915; Mr. Wood, since 1927. 


According to an announcement 
from Ed. S. Kempton, president, the 
name of STEWART MACHINE COMPANY, 
Inc., has been changed to KEMPTON 
CORPORATION. The change in name 
does not affect the personnel or the 
manufacturing of Stewart products 
for textile mills. Nor does it affect 
in any way Kempton Parts and Spring 
Company, which operates as a part- 
nership and is an entirely separate 
company. 


RicHARD H. DEMortrtT, vice-president 
in charge of sales, SKF INDUSTRIEs, 
Inc., Philadelphia, is this year observ- 
ing his 30th anniversary with the 
company. Before becoming vice- 
president, he served in many capaci- 
ties: as sales engineer, district sales 
manager, manager of industrial de- 
velopment, assistant sales manager, 
and general sales manager. He is 
president of the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council. 


JOHN H. Senror, formerly sales 
manager, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of textile machinery 
sales of PROCTOR AND SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia. GerorceE W. O’KEEFFE, 
formerly dryer-division sales manag- 
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er, has been named vice-president in 
charge of dryer division sales. Both 
men have been with the company for 
many years. 


E. I. LABEAUME, a member of the 
advertising department of HERCULES 
POWDER COMPANY, has joined tem- 
porarily the staff of the Harvard 
Commission on English Language 
Studies at Miami, Fla. He will work 
on the translation of U. S. Navy hand- 
books and manuals into Basic English 
for use by the servicemen of our Al- 
lies. 


WALLACE TAYLOR has joined the or- 
ganization of H. W. BUTTERWORTH & 
Sons ComMPANny, Philadelphia, as sales 
engineer. He brings to this new con- 
nection an experience of 35 years in 
textile finishing. For 22 years he was 
with the Textile Finishing Machin- 
ery Company, Providence, R. I., (now 
a branch of Butterworth)—10 years 
as sales engineer and 12 years as 





Mr. Taylor 


sales manager. For three years he 
was associated with the late Homer 
Loring in establishing bleaching, 
printing, and finishing plants owned 
and operated by the United Merchants 
and Manufacturers Management 
Corp. Immediately prior to assuming 
his present position, he was general 
manager of Marshall & Williams Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


W. B. Srppey has been appointed 
sales manager of the Columbia Ce- 
ment Division of PITTSBURGH PLATE 
GLass COMPANY at ‘Zanesville, Ohio. 
He has been with the company 28 
years. CHESTER R. STEENBERG, who 
has been with the Columbia Cement 
Division since 1928, has been named 
assistant sales manager. 


CHARLES H,. WARREN, widely known 
sales and service executive and for 
over 46 years connected with DRAPER 


CORPORATION, has retired and moved 
to Gardiner, Maine. Most of Mr. 
Warren’s career was spent working 
out of the Atlanta office, and he start- 
ed up about the first automatic looms 
which were installed. 


S. B. WALKER, secretary of UNITED 
STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC., Ho- 
boken, N. J., and manager of the 
service division for a number of 
years, has been elected to the board 
of directors.. A. L. BRASSELL, vice- 
president, has been elected to serve 
as general manager. 


JAMES W. Cox, for the last 11 years 
associated with William Iselin & Com- 
pany and Iselin-Jefferson Company, 
in general charge of technical and 
engineering matters, as well as presi- 
dent or vice-president-and-director 
of certain mills associated with these 
firms, has resigned to return to his 
former practice of Consulting Textile 
Engineer. This was a_ profession 
which he left in 1928 to become presi- 
dent of McCampbell & Company 
mills, the Sibley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Enterprise Manufactur- 
ing Company in Augusta, Ga. A grad- 
uate of Cornell University, with the 
degree of Mechanical Engineer, and 
ot Lowell Textile Institute, Mr. Cox 
will specialize in textile mill opera- 
tion, particularly in improved ma- 
chine and equipment control and bet- 
ter processing and handling. 


L. Max McDANIEL has joined the 
technical and sales force of the Chi- 
cago office of ONYx OIL & CHEMICAL 
ComPANY, bringing with him the ben- 
efit of nearly 15 years experience in 
all types of dyeing and finishing. He 
will cover the general textile field 
of the middlewest. Cart E. BIckK, 
formerly superintendent of dyeing 
and finishing for the Real Silk Ho- 
siery Company, is also joining the 
Onyx Chicago office, to .cover the 
middlewest hosiery dyeing and fin- 
ishing trade. Joining the Providence, 
R. I., office is MELVIN P. RAINVILLE, 
for 15 years overseer of finishing in a 
number of New England mills. 


The name of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company has been 
changed to WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION. . 


JESSE Hopces, formerly connected 


with his brother, the late M. Bradford . 


Hodges, Atlanta, is now exclusive 
representtaive of AMERICAN PAPER 
TuBE Co., Woonsocket, R. I. He will 
act as southern representative, sell- 
ing A.P.T. tubes and bobbins, with 
headquarters at 513 S. Tryon St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Only one winding machine on the market 
winds all yarn sizes at the same high wind- 


ing speed. That machine is the Roto-Coner*. 


TH E Sm ME Only one knitting cone on the.yarn market 
High Winding Speed has the same steep-angled lay of yarn for 


all sizes which is ideal for free delivery on 


| knitting machines. That cone is the Roto- 
TH E SA ME - Cone—the product of the Roto-Coner*. 
. Free Yarn Delivery 
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The Roto-Coner* may also be equipped to 
wind warping cones, dyeing packages and 


parallel tubes for twisting. 









* #*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WUniverisal Windéin Gy ‘Comp any 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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WARPING CONES . DYEING PACKAGES . PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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KENNETH R. Fox, who has been as- 
sistant professor of textile technology 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1942, has been appoint- 
ed head of Lowell Textile Institute. 
He succeeds CHARLES H. EAMES, who 
has reached the compulsory retire- 
ment age of 70. Mr. Eames, who has 
been president of the institute for 41 
years, will finish the present school 
term, and Mr. Fox will assume his 
new duties in September. Mr. Fox 
is 29 years old, the same age at which 
Mr. Eames assumed the presidency. 


2nD. LT. RoBErRT S. COHEN has re- 
ported for duty at the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and has been assigned to the 
Procurement Division, Canvas and 
Leather Fabrication Purchase Section. 
Before entering the service, he at- 
tended the Straubmueller Textile 
School and the North Carolina State 
College, School of Textile Engineer- 
ing. He has served as a senior tex- 
tile field inspector for the Jefferson- 
ville Depot in New York, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, and Kentucky. 


BurRTON F. MITCHELL, for many 
years superintendent of the merceriz- 
ing plant of American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., has 
been made vice-president and general 
manager of manufacturing operations 
in all the company’s various plants. 
He is succeeded by Victor GRosE, for 
the past several years connected with 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, North Caro- 
lina Finishing Company, Burlington 
Mills, and Spinners Processing Co. 


D. H. Rosperts, formerly overseer 
weaving, print cloth division, Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C., is now overseer 
weaving, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C. He succeeds O. A. MACE, now 
superintendent, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Eureka Plant, Chester, S. C. B. QO. 
FREEMAN has been promoted to over- 
seer of both weave rooms at Startex. 


W. C. Love, formerly night over- 
seer spinning, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, 
N. C., is now night overseer carding 
and spinning, Globe Mills Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C. He succeeds M. B. Bum- 
GARDNER, who is now day overseer. 


Epwarp S. Coss, at one time pur- 
chasing agent of Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc., rejoined that organization 
early last month. He is in charge of 
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the spinning divisions at Valley Falls 
and Woonsocket, R. I. 


M. H. Usery, formerly overseer 
spinning, Stowe Mills, Inc., McAden- 
ville, N. C., is now overseer spinning, 
Harden Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. He 
has been succeeded by L. W. Rap- 
FORD. 


B. G. STUMBERG, JR., son of the 
agent of Tallassee Mills, Tallassee, 
Ala., has been liberated from a Ger- 
‘man prison camp. He is now in good 
health, according to the Red Cross. 


M. A. BEARDEN, formerly general 
manager and vice-president, Pomona 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., is now 
fassistant treasurer, Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside and Avondale, N. C. 


W. R. CONNELLY, formerly superin- 
tendent of carding and _ spinning, 
Spindale Mills, Inc., Spindale, N. C., 
has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral superintendent. 


J. N. Bourrarp, formerly yarn su- 
perintendent, Northboro Woolen Co., 
Northboro, Mass., is now superintend- 
ent, Slater Spinning Co., Pawtucket, 
te 


WILLIAM E. WILSON is now assist- 
ant superintendent, and JoHN J. 
BOURGAULT is overseer of spinning at 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


PAOLINO GERLI, formerly secretary, 
has been elected president of La 
France Industries, succeeding BERN- 
ARD Davis, resigned. Other officers 
elected include R. E. NICHOLSON, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and D. J. R. 
SUFFREDINI, treasurer and comptrol- 
ler. 


O. H. HANKINS, formerly superin- 
tendent, Harden Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., is now superintendent, Superior 
Yarn Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C., succeed- 
ing W. A. AuTREY. M. B. BALDWIN, 
formerly ass®tant superintendent at 
Harden, is now superintendent. 


W. W. Ropcers, formerly second 
hand, Victor-Monaghan Co. (Monag- 
han Plant) Greenville, S. C., is now 
master mechanic. He succeeds W. B. 
WEstT, Sr., who has retired after more 
than 20 years of service. 


W. E. Criark, for the last several 
years production assistant to H. Gor- 
don Smith, general manager of the 


textile division of U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York, has been promoted to the 
post of assistant general manager. 


HOWARD E. Boyer, formerly assist- 
ant treasurer, is now general super- 
intendent and secretary of Eavenson 
& Levering Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


FRANK STEWART is now overseer of 
twisting and weaving at Callaway 
Mills, Milstead Plant, Milstead, Ga. A. 
D. TREADWELL, formerly outside over- 
seer, is now master mechanic. 


LuTHER H. HopcGEs, vice-president 
of Marshall Field & Company and 
general manager of the manufactur- 
ing division, is representing Rotary 
International at the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. Rotary 
is one of the organizations recognized 
by the State Department as consult- 
ants to the American delegation. 


T. C. Drew, formerly plant superin- 
tendent, Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C., 
is now superintendent, Whitney Mills, 
Inc., Whitney, S. C. He succeeds 
CARROLL B. LITTLE. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, formerly overseer 
of finishing at Homestead Woolen 
Company, West Swansea, N. H., now 
has a similar position with La Ree 
Fabrics, Inc., Auburn, Mass. 


A. (“BrLtL”) Rocers is now over- 
seer of carding at Robinson Mfg. Co., 
Oxford, Maine. 


F. G. GRAYSON, recently discharged 
from the Army and formerly supply 
clerk, Consolidated Textile Co. (Ella 
Div.), Shelby, N. C., is now pay- 
master. 


LEWIS JENKINS, formerly a fixer, 
Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, S. 
C., is now second hand, carding de- 
partment, Bowling Green Spinning 
Co., Bowling Green, S. C. 


J. M. Norris, formerly with Berkley 
Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C., is 
now master mechanic, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co. He succeeds C. A. HARRIs, 
resigned. 


C. B. SHort is now back on his job 
as overseer spinning, A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., after about 
nine months in the armed services. 


Ear. Price, formerly second hand, 
Textiles, Inc., Winget Mill, Gastonia, 
N. C., is now overseer spinning, Pris- 
cilla Mill, succeeding C. A. Brown. 


Epwarp S. Coss, formerly purchas- 
ing agent of Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc., has rejoined the organiza- 
tion as assistant in charge of the 


(Continued on page 168) 
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AYON warp can be replen- 
ished at the loom by using a 
Barber-Colman Model “LS” 
Portable Warp Tying Machine. This 
machine is compactly designed so it 
will work directly back of the loom in 
alleys as narrow as 12”. It is light and 
sturdily built and can be easily and 
quickly moved from one location to 
another. It is hand-operated and ties- 





in the warp in sections, each section or 
load being approximately 15” wide. 
The knotting mechanism, which in- 
cludes a “‘stumbler” to eliminate miss- 
ing any ends, is normally operated at 


about 300 knots a minute. Since the 
machine will handle as fine as 40 den- 
ier yarn, all parts are precision made to 
extremely close standards and fully in- 
terchangeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. The pic- 
ture shows one load being completed, 
the operator making an inspection of 
the uniform row of knots before clear- 
ing the machine for the next load. 
Bulletin F-1256-4, which will be sent 
promptly on request, will describe this 
machine to you in greater detail. 





Rayon Warp-Trying. by Portable Machine 








For Example... 


From our field records, we cite 
this experience of a rayon goods 
manufacturer working 100% on 
war material: 
Yarn Counts 75 to 150 
denier rayon 
No. of Ends 2500 to 10,000 
Knots Tied 

per Hour 4000 to 8500 
Sley 56 to 280 
Comparison of loom hours lost 
per week due to stoppage for re- 
plenishment of warp: 
Before installing warp 


tying machine 325 
After installing warp 
tying machine 50 


Loom Hours Saved 


per Week 275 
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A 3° 30’ cone in actual operation of de- 
livering to the last turn on this 51 gauge, 
























| 32 section, automatic welt-turning, full- ] 
| fashioned machine. A round nose cone | 
—soft velvet surface—medium weight. 
Operator can replace cone at this point 
with minimum press-off waste. f 
S 
1 
Note—the round or crimped nose suggests rayon yarn not sub- k 
jected to sizing process—direct from rayon producer. Cone in c 
right background, with pineapple wind and straight nose with — J 
lacquer tip, indicates sized rayon yarn from throwster. WASTE Pape, | t 
Left background—9° 15’ cone package standard for cotton : f Ban : 
hosiery yarns. | ° 
There is a SONOCO Cone made for every yarn and every use. ie A 
AST! . 
\ 
PAPER“ 
SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING |N PAPER CARRIERS f 
2 P & ; 
ONOCO FRODUCTS OMPANY y 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC . 
| ONT. eon CONN. | ; 
1 | DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY r 
i 
g 
14 | When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 3 C 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"'Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 














The Training of Assistant Overseers 


Artiele Two 


THIS SECOND aarticle in the series on training 

assistant overseers discusses industrial or- 
ganization and presents a number of ideas on 
dealing with your assistants—all presented in 
“Old Timer’s” own distinctive style—and should 
be read with interest and value by those inter- 
ested in training methods and in employee rela- 
tions in the textile industry.—The Editor. 


INDUSTRIAL organization is another subject which 

will pay any overseer handsomely in knowledge 
if he will study it. Here he will get many of the 
basic principles upon which he can form his own 
ideas of management, and at the same time, it will 
give him a foundation upon which to plan foreman- 
ship training to pass along to the assistant. By study- 
ing the broad principles which govern all types of 
business, one will broaden his own ideas about his 
own line of work in textiles. For example, in recent 
years, legislation and court rulings have come so fast 
that it is almost impossible for a layman to keep up 
with them; but, for goodness sake, don’t-let that fact 
prevent you from trying to keep posted as best you 
can. 

Labor legislation has run amuck, you may think, 
but you should know more about the Wagner Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
the wage-hour law. All this may sound pretty far- 
fetched to the average overseer, but believe me, 
brother, if you expect to go places in your work—if 
you expect to train your assistant the way he should 
be trained, in a way to enable you, by his assistance, 
to “beat the other fellow’’—you had better get busy: 
and remember, just two hours a week—two nights to 
lock yourself in your room for constructive study— 
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is all the sacrifice you need make, plus, of course, 
a few dollars for books. | | 
And, in return for these two hours per week, OLD- 
TIMER can assure you, you will soon feel that you 
have really started on the road to progress. You will 
begin to have a feeling of superiority that you have 
never experienced before—not the chip-on-your- 


shoulder kind of superiority, but a feeling of the ex- _ 


pansion of your knowledge. You will know you are 
getting something the other fellow does not have and 
that you are going to pass him. You are on the only 
sure road to promotion, and it will come just as sure 
as death and taxes. 

Your assistant will soon show a new respect and 


admiration for you, because what you are learning . 


you will pass along to him in your general conver- 
sation. You will not have to make any effort to show 
your newly acquired knowledge; 


it too. “Gosh! that fellow knows his onions,” he will 
say to himself; “He is the best informed overseer I 
have.” I ask you again, brother, isn’t all that, .and 
much more that I haven’t mentioned, worth two.hours. 
per week of your time? 








it will come out of... 
its own accord; yes, and your boss will soon discover .- 


Certainly you have experienced that wonderful * 


feeling as a result of having really accomplished 
something, whether it was the result of a-good idea 
you put over to increase production or whether you 


" 


cut a chunk off your payroll budget and had the boss: : 
compliment you for it; or even that good feeling :-you - 


experience in having a good round of golf; or that 
feeling of elation when the cards fall your way at gin 
rummy. Yeah, fellows, it’s a trait of human nature 


for any man to feel elated when he has done anything** 
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YOU WILL BEGIN TO HAVE A FEELING OF SECURITY. 





















well, and OLD-TIMER is doing his level best to prove 
to you that you will get the thrill of your lifetime 
when, as a result of those two hours of study per 
week, you catch yourself using words in your con- 
versation with the boss that you have never used 
before; when you can cite a case which the courts 
or labor board have passed on, one paralleling a 
problem which the boss is discussing with you, a case 
which he is confident is going to come up in your 
department soon. 

You can’t show me any boss who will not be fa- 
vorably impressed by the conversation of one of his 
foremen who can talk intelligently about the prob- 


lems of labor relations or the psychological effect 


such-and-such an order will have on the operatives— 
the overseer or assistant who can say to the super- 
intendent or manager, or in an overseers’ meeting, 
“T ‘have four section men who will support the idea 
you wish to put over, and three others to whom I 
believe I can sell the idea, but the other three section 
men will definitely be against us.” 

That’s information, brother; that is something the 
boss can depend upon and something that will raise 
your stock with him 100 per cent. That is the kind 
of assistant you would like to have, isn’t it? Sure, it is. 
Then isn’t it fair to assume that your boss would like 
to have that kind of an overseer? 

When ‘you give out definite information like that 
a few times, you will notice that the boss will begin 
to ask your opinion and judgment on more and more 
problems which come up. Then, first thing you know, 
you will be considered his right-hand man, which is 
the direct road to promotion. 

_ That is one of the fundamentals of management. 
Make yourself the most valuable man, and you will 
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surely get the most valuable (highest paying) job. 
List the fundamentals you wish to teach your assist- 
ant; take one at a time and work on each until you are 
confident that your assistant has the proper concep- 
tion of that particular item, and then take up the 
next fundamental on your list and sell him on that 
idea. Meantime, don’t forget to go back to the first 
one occasionally, not only to refresh his memory on 
that one, but to try your best to get him to see that 
it is linked up with No. 2. 


List Your Ideas 


For example, if you have listed as your first fun- 
damental, “The Foreman as a Vital Part of Manage- 
ment,” after you feel confident that your assist- 
ant realizes that he is a part of the superintendent— 
a part of the mill president, because he is a part of 
you; that, in fact, he is your twin brother so far as 
the management of your department is concerned— 
then, if your No. 2 item is, “His Duties as a Leader,” 
try to couple your instruction to him as a leader with 
the fact that he is a part of management. Impress 
upon him that, to be a part of management, he must 
be a leader; he must conduct himself in a way that 
will win the confidence of the employees; he must 
prove to them that he is a fair and impartial leader, 
that he is not just a second hand, that he is a part 
of management, and that every move he makes, the 
way he talks to his section men and operatives and 
the disposition he shows toward all who are under 
his leadership, will be the same as if you put into his 
mouth every word he uses in his conversation. Make 
him realize that if he loses his temper and tells an 
operative to go to hell, you, his overseer, will get the 
blame for it. 


Leadership 


You hear so many people say, “Oh, he is a born 
leader.”’ Yes, that may be true, to a certain extent. 
Some people do come by leadership much easier than 
do others, but don’t forget, brother, that thousands 
of men have become leaders, yes, outstanding lead- 
ers, by studying leadership just as you studied to 
learn the multiplication table, just as you studied to 
learn loom fixing, frame fixing, or card grinding. It 
may have been harder for you than for some of the 
other fellows to learn the multiplication table, but, 
by heck, you did learn it, didn’t you? If it was harder 
for you to learn the multiplication table, very likely 
it will be easier for you to learn loom fixing, or card 
grinding, or something else, than it would be for 
the other fellow to learn those things. 

OLD-TIMER well remembers how hard it was for 
him to learn, and recall, dates in history while in 
school; the other fellows passed him in history like 
he was standing still, but, by golly, when it came to 
“math,” OLD-TIMER passed them like they were 
standing still. That wise old saying from Shake- 
speare, “Some are born great; some achieve great- 
ness; and some have greatness thrust upon them,” is 
very true, but the fact remains that if you are not 
born great or have greatness dumped into your lap, 
you can achieve greatness if you have the guts to try. 
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Another fundamental fact of leadership is that 
one man will go to his section men or operators with 
something he wants done and the fellows will say, 
“Who does he think we are, a bunch of slaves?” An- 
other man goes to them with exactly the same re- 
quest, and they do not return a word, but fall in 
line, and like it. Leadership, psychology, human na- 
ture, or whatever you want to call getting coopera- 
tion from employees, can be learned if you will only 
set your mind to it and use your will power in apply- 
ing yourself to the problem from a common-sense 
standpoint. 


Ability 


If a man proves his ability, if he shows by his ac- 
tions that he knows his job, he will surely be re- 
spected by both his employees and his employers. 
Brother, that is worth working for, and when you 
realize that it is so easily acquired, that it takes so 
little effort on your part—well, there simply is no 
valid excuse for a man not having it. That grand 
feeling of achievement will more than repay you for 
what little effort you put out; you will enjoy your 
job—yes, you will enjoy life so much more when you 
begin to see the results of your efforts to rise above 
the other fellow materialize. Any man can run a 
job better when he knows that he is progressing, 
when he knows that he is gaining knowledge. Yes, 
even your food will digest better, and your good 
wife will wonder what has made such a change in 
you. You will be happy, and she will be happy with 
you. 


Knowledge Is Appreciated 


Your assistant will, of course, be somewhat sur- 
prised when you begin to have talks with him along 
these lines, but, boy! will he “drink it in’? He 
will appreciate it when he sees that you really are 
in earnest and that you are teaching him things that 
make him a better man—a happier man—a more 
valuable man; that you are showing him what it 
takes to be a leader of men; and that the whole proc- 
ess is perfectly simple—so simple that an uneducated 
man, as well as a college man, can know what psy-: 
chology is, what human nature is, what scientific 
study of foremanship is; and, if he is only half a hu- 
man being, he will show his loyalty and appreciation 
by idolizing you. Just watch him; the first thing you 
know, you will see that he is trying to pass your 
teachings—your reasoning—along to his co-workers, 
and, isn’t that exactly what you want him to do? 
That, gentlemen, is a fundamental trait of human 
nature. 


Hate Brings Hate 


More than 25 years ago OLD-TIMER ran across a 
little piece of poetry by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, which 
ran something like this: 


We build our future, thought by thought, 
For good or bad, and know it not, 

Yet so the universe is wrought. 
Choose then thy destiny, and wait, 

For love brings love, and hate brings hate. 
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That last line, gentlemen, is one of the truest 
thoughts in human nature; it is a fundamental; it is 
a thought which so many men ignore in their efforts 
to be a successful overseer or superintendent of a 
cotton mill, or successful in any line of business. 
“Love brings love, and hate brings hate.” Do for 
others, and they will do for you; give information, 
and you will receive information. 

The Good Book says, “Return good for evil.” That 
admonition was of course intended for human beings, 
because a dumb animal cannot return good for evil. 
It takes a human brain, which can control the body, 
to enable a person to return good for evil, while a 
dumb animal cannot do that. For example, a dog, 
a horse, or a lion, for that matter, returns good for 
good and evil for evil. If you whistle or call to your 
dog every afternoon at six o’clock as you come home 
from your work, pat him on the head, and talk 
kindly to him, what happens? In a few weeks, or 
sooner, that dog will be looking for you every after- 
noon at six o’clock and will come running to meet 
you, wagging his tail, and you can see the love gleam- 
ing in his eyes. “Love brings love.” 

Now change your tactics. When you see the dog 
start running to meet you, pick up a rock and throw 
it at him; yell at him to get under the house. Now 
what happens? In a few days—it will not take weeks 
—that dog will still know when six o’clock comes 
and will be looking for you, but when he sees you, 
he will growl, show his teeth, and if you keep it up, 
he will bite you at the first opportunity, for “Hate 
brings hate.” 

Simple, isn’t it? But you know darn well it is 
true. Well, why don’t you capitalize on the funda- 
mentals of human nature, of psychology, of scientific 
management? Go at your assistant with such rea- 
soning as this, and if he doesn’t see the light, if he 
doesn’t show progress in his relations with his co- 
workers, if he doesn’t gain the respect of the sweep- 





TO BE PART OF MANAGEMENT HE MUST BE A LEADER. 
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YOUR GOOD WIFE WILL WONDER WHAT HAS MADE 
SUCH A CHANGE IN YOU. 


ers and oilers, as well as machine operators and sec- 
tion men, if your production doesn’t begin to show 
signs of improvement and the seconds begin to back 
off a little—well, you have a hopeless case, and the 
sooner you let someone else have him the better it 
will be for your job, brother. 


Big Words Will Not Scare Your Assistant 


Yeah, psychology, scientific psychology, industrial 
psychology, aptitude tests, scientific selection of op- 
eratives—all the other big sounding terms used in 
many foremanship training courses—won’t scare 
your assistant any more after you have talked to him 
in terms he can understand. He will realize, when 
he hears some one speak of intuitive psychology, 
that the man is talking about plain common sense 
—yes, applied common sense. That is where the trou- 
ble lies, brother; we don’t apply that common-sense 
reasoning which, when it is explained to us; we Say, 
“sure, I know that.” Well, why in heck don’t you 
use that knowledge in your work, your manage- 
ment, your relations with other people? 


Psychology Made Simple 


Of course, all this study of psychology has made 
the understanding of human nature simpler than 
ever before, and any of you fellows will gain much 
knowledge by studying it. What OLD-TIMER is trying 
to show you is that you can talk to your assistant 
about all these fundamentals without using those big 
words that scare him before you get started. Explain 
to him that the word “fundamental” only means foun- 
dation—that on which anything is founded or based. 
Perhaps a clearer explanation of the meaning of 
fundamental, as we are using it here, would be to 
say that it is a fact; something that we Know is true. 

Then you should break down such words as apti- 
tude, correlation, dexterity, ability, perception, in- 
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centive, morale, etc., to him, using your own words. 
This will greatly enlarge your assistant’s vocabulary, 
and, incidentally, it will not hurt your own vocabu- 
lary either. For example, explain to him that morale. 
aS we use it mostly in talking about cotton mills, 
simply means the mental state the operatives are in. 
We say that morale is low when the operatives de 
not do what we tell them; they won’t cooperate. 
Morale is high when you know that the majority of 
the workers are going along with you, when the 
section men are ready and willing to pass a good 
word along for you to the operatives. Morale is usual- 
ly the looking glass which management sees itself in. 
Let all of your explanations of the meaning of words 
work around to your assistant’s duties. 

Let’s try a few words: Incentive. Incentive is the 
thing that makes workers want to do more, to get 
more production or make fewer seconds, and your as- 
sistant is the man who is nearest to and can best 
take the incentive idea to the workers. 

Correlation. Correlation tells the relation between 
good and bad production. This relation is often ex- 


_ pressed by that rather big-sounding word, coefficient 


—coefficient correlation—but don’t let those words 
bother you; they are used mostly by scientists who 
are trying to find out why John gets more production 
than Tom gets, while you are interested in showing 
Tom how to get as much production as John is get- 
ting and making him do it. 

Aptitude. Some guys can just naturally put a 
warp end in the harness quicker than other people; 
another fellow can doff a spinning frame quicker; 
while another can box a shuttle better than other 
loom fixers can. Well, speaking in a broad sense, 
that is aptitude. And, to come right down to brass 
tacks, some people can get work out of people much 
quicker than others, and that is aptitude too, of the 
most valuable type, in these modern times. 

Your assistant should study every phase of that 
kind of aptitude, because the study of people will get 
you more results than will the study of machines. 

Ability. Now, that is a first cousin to aptitude. Go 
ahead, Mr. Overseer, with this kind of instruction to 
your assistant, and he will soon realize that you can 
talk his language, and you will win his confidence to 
where you can tell him to do something he really does 
not believe in at the time, but he will reason to him- 
self, ‘“‘Heck, he must be right, so I'll do my darndest 
to put it across.” That’s confidence, fellows. 


Education 


If your assistant is not quite as well educated as 
you are, the foregoing tactics will prove to him that 
you can get down to his level, and it will also show 
him how he can adapt himself to the lower level of 
any workers who may not have quite as much edu- 
cation as he has. There lies one of the simplest sec- 
rets of obtaining cooperation from employees or sec- 
tion men or any workers under any foreman, be..he 
overseer, assistant overseer, or superintendent. 


(The third article in this series will appear in the 
July issue. Readers are urged to preserve their 
copies of each installment.—The Editor.) : 
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General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 





High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


\y High asete gas, by-product, 

steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
~ burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. d 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western : 
Railroad. ; 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


: Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
Roda and Stonega from Wise (CHARMCO) the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
County, Va., and Connellsville brier County, W. Va., originat- 
Coke from Pennsylvania. ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 






preg ame er wr ek 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 














PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 





Branches: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Ea. Be BRIO RE she RE, lk 


STENCIL MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 


CLEAR, EASILY READ, PERMANENT STENCILED 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move through the Shipping 
Room faster and are speeded all along in transit. 


THESE NEW DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN STEN- 
CiL BRUSHES ... each represent major advancements 
in stencil brush design and efficiency... featuring: 
STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION « LIGHT 
WEIGHT « LARGE FENDER GUARD to prevent ink 
on bristles getting on table, clothing, etc. « LARGE 
INK CAPACITY « ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
THE PENACTION FEED* operates like a fountain 
pen ¢ THE SIDE BUTTON STREAMLINER® is con- 








trolled by a diaphragm valve « CAN'T LEAK. 


"Pat. App. For 








Railroads and Truckers now recommend STEN- 
CILING. See: Revised Marking Rule No. 6 revised 
to include the following “Each package must be 
stenciled or otherwise plainly marked."’ 


yy DIAG RAPU-BRADI- rN 


STENCIL MACHINES 


NO. 65 DIAGRARH OR -BR ADLEX val 
dnd Cities 
tributors in Princ 
ties _Classified — Under 


See Your Telephone OF *CUTTING MACHINE 


FOR SPEEDING SHIPMENTS USE 
@ D-B INKS 
@ D-B STENCIL BOARDS 
@ D-B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES 
@ D-B FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS 
@ D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


COMPLETE SHIPPING ROOM SUPPLIES 
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FJOW oTHER MEN MANAGE 





Wants Discussion 
On Waste Control 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to see some discussion in How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE on how other mill men are tackling 
their waste reduction problem. Are they doing any- 
thing at all in the way of controlling their waste; if 
so, what is being done? 

In our mill, we have a man in charge of the waste 
control program, and much has been accomplished. 
However, much more can be done, but we need more 
ideas, more thoughts, and more angles on which to 
work. 

Also, I would like to get the ideas of other mill 
men on the possibility of an association of some kind, 
composed of waste supervisors, who could exchange 
ideas by mail and possibly hold annual meetings, 
where all waste problems could be discussed. Pos- 
sibly such an association could be formed as a section 
of an existing operating executives’ organization. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7620 
a 








Aftertreatment of 
Dyed Fabries 


EDITOR COTTON: 








Referring to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7646, in the May issue, on the subject of the after- 
treatment of direct colors, my experience—and I 
know it is the experience of some others—is as fol- 
lows. 

The method of aftertreatment, whether on cotton 
or spun-rayon piece goods, depends on the depth of 
shade. Light shades, such as light pinks and aquas, 
need only be given a rinse in a weak solution of one 
of the sulphonated alcohols or similar detergents. 
This treatment may be applied to cotton in an open 
soaper and to spun rayons in the jig. 

For medium and dark shades, a Glauber salt treat- 
ment is better. For best results, the goods are run 
in the jig with the salt and batched up for a while 
in order to give the salt a chance to do its work. 
Then, of course, they are given a few ends in plain 
water to remove the salt. It appears to me that this 
process is as simple as any, and the cost is low. 

Where light-fastness is not required, the best re- 
sults, as far as marking off or rubbing and bleeding 
are concerned, are obtained by rinsing the goods 
after dyeing in plain water, then giving them a run 
in an open washer or a couple of ends in the jig, 
using a solution of one of the cationic fixers specially 


OUR READERS are invited to make use o fthis sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addresed to: Editor “Cotton,” 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





designed for the purpose, then rinsing again. This 
treatment completely prevents bleeding and keeps 
the dry cans clean, as well as preventing blistering 
of the shade. Unfortunately, these cationic materials 
have a tendency to decrease the light fastness and so 
should not be used where the goods carry a guarantee 
against fading. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7647 








Sizing of Rayen 
in Cake Form 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7584, in the 
April issue of CoTTON, who is experiencing difficulty 
in the sizing of rayon cakes, for high twist, by the 
tub method. This difficulty is described as a condi- 
tion of uneven penetration of the size solution re- 
sulting in a greater deposit of size, as shown by oil 
extraction and size determination, in the center por- 
tion of the cake than in the outside and inside por- 
tion. Such unevenness in size deposit is reflected by 
uneven crepe twist in certain finished fabrics. 

Rayon cakes can be sized by immersion with suf- 
ficient uniformity of size application to produce crepe 
effect in finished fabrics which meet commercial re- 
quirements: . 

1. If employing gelatins and oils, the optimum 
gel strength of the gelatin and type of oil should be 
selected by experiments and by consultation with 
the sources from which obtained. 

2. The immersion should permit free access of 
the sizing solution to the cakes. Avoid packing or 
massing of the cakes in the vessel. Vessels should be 
equipped with false bottoms to permit penetration 
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from below. Cakes should be immersed in collapsed 
Term as taken front cases. 
ess 3. Soak at-a maintained temperature of 145 de- 
grees F. for at least one hour. Note this is a main- 


psered as @akes are ‘entered. 

4. Avoid foaming of the size solution. 

5. Do not overload centrifugal extractor. Ex- 
tract to approximately 100 per cent regain. Large 
cakes require a longer extraction period than smaller 
cakes. 

°6.- After extraction, lightly open the cakes and 
restore to circular form by hand. 

‘<7.’ Dry on rods, not too closely indeed, prefer- 
ably in traveling dryers with temperature and hu- 
midity controls. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7586 





“_ 


Long-Draft Roving for 
Print Cloth Numbers: 


—EDITOR- COTTON: 

Not knowing the exact conditions and limitations 
of CONTRIBUTOR No. 7618, in the May issue, it is 
difficult to arrive at an intelligent answer to his 
question. about a good machinery layout in the card 

“room ‘for making 30s warp and 40s filling for print 
“cloths. It is quite possible that he would not use the 

-gamie plans-with new machinery as he would with 

‘jJongdraft change-overs on’ his old machinery. How- 

“ever;inorder to arrive at a comparison, I have drawn 
up two proposed layouts, both of which consist of 
two processes of roving, as requested. 





PLAN I—LONG DRAFT SPEEDERS 


- For 30s Warp , 
‘Weight Doublihgs Draft 








Drawing evs 50 Gr. 
Slubber suas 17 >. G.s” 42 
Long Draft Speederv............ 3.75 2 10.7 


_— Draft Spinning........ 30’s 2 | 16 


For 40s Filling 
Weight Doublings Draft 


J Jif Hil 














Drawing iat 50 Gr. | 
~~ Stubber AR tm .70 0 4.2 
i. Long Draft Speeder ........ 4.25 2 12.1 
Long Draft Spinning........ 40’s 2 18.8 
PLAN II—LONG DRAFT SLUBBERS 
; v3 3 ma “For 30s Warp 
ch ’ Weight Doublings Draft 
Drawing. .. 50 Gr. 
Long Draft Slubber.......... 1.35 0 8.1 
Speeder on ete 2 5.5 
praca Draft Spinning........ 30’s 2 16.0 


For 40s Filling 
Weight Doublings Draft 








Drawing 50 Gr. 
_. .Long Draft Slubbec........... 1.35 0 8.1 
". Speeder 4.25 2 6.3 
-~« Long Draft Spinning... 40’s 2 18.8 


ic . Plan I- proposes to use long-draft speeders and 
iPlan. II long-draft slubbers. 

°. . As-to -the final results, both of these methods 
“should produce yarn of equal quality and strength. 


' ainest temperature, not initial, which might be low- ,° 


The total doublings and the total draft are the same 
in each case. 

It seems to me that Plan I, using long-draft speed- 
ers, would certainly be more economical, because the 
70-hank roving would require less than half the 
number of--spindles as would the 1.35-hank roving 
in Plan II. This would mean a considerable saving 
if either new machinery or a change-over is con- 
templated. The heavier roving would also mean a 
slightly lower labor, power, and maintenance cost. 

This heavier roving might also run better on the 
slubbers, as well as in the creels of the long-draft 
speeder. 

If it is possible to do so, adequate tests should 
be run in order to determine definitely which of 
these methods gives the best results. 

In answer to his last question concerning the 
relative merits of one-process roving as compared to 
two processes, from some experience we have had I 
believe, as a rule, the two processes will produce 
the highest quality yarn. However, if CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 1618 is using a good grade 1 1/16-inch-staple cot- 
ton and has two processes of drawing, it might be pos- 
sible. that one-process roving would give good re- 
sults, and I am listing a third plan that might be 
worth a try. 


PLAN III—ONE PROCESS ROVING 


For 30s Warp 
Weight Doublings Draft 





Drawing — 46 Gr. 
Long Draft Speedersg......... 3.50 H.R. 0 19.3 
Long Draft Spinning........ 30’s 2 17.1 


For 40s Filling 
Weight Doublings Draft 





Drawing 46 Gr. 
Long Draft Speeders......... 4.00 0 22.1 
Long Draft Spinning........ 40’s 2 20 


Note: Another possibility would be to run 2.50 
hank roving on the speeders and creel single in the 
spinning. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7637 
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Cause of Kinky Yarn 
on Warp Winders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am glad to give my opinion on the question 
from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7632, in the May issue, about 
kinky yarn on his winders. 

To increase the rpm of the front roll by increas- 
ing the cylinder speed proportionately would not 
change the turns per inch being put in the yarn, but 
if the front roll speed is increased by changing twist 
gear or jack gear, this, of course, would put in less 
turns per inch, making a lighter traveler necessary, 
causing the yarn on the bobbin to be wound soft. 
This would more than likely cause sloughing at the 
winder. 

However, assuming that the speed was propor- 


tionately increased throughout the frame, using a 


No. 7. traveler with filling wind instead of No. 8, 
which had been, giving satisfactory results, would 
still make a soft bobbin of yarn which would be more 
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LESS SLIVER VARIATION HERE 
| MEANS SMOOTHER SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATES 
ROVING AND SPINNING « « « BETTER YARNS 


f 
3 
| 
| 
; 
: 
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Medley Precision Drawing with ball bearings runs smoother, reduces sliver variation to a mini- 
mum ... Medley overhauling and drawing repairs are available now under your M R O 
priority. Forward looking mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Put your 
equipment in shape to increase your profits through greater efficiency. Medley installations 


throughout the industry have given years of service. 


PN Sh ale NY PS i Ae LORS LACT A NE NORE PLLA LAB BENATAR BARGE GIAR sete agg NG Nahi Saja cep cites: iri AR Nt tei ee tame 2 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 


make estimates and quotations for complete over- 
; \ | hauling of drawing equipment. 
4, 1, fe 
ait 
COLOME ES “GEORG! A 
THE MCHLEP?, SISTEM. INE. 
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likely to slough or kink in the process of winding. 

I do not know why the traveler was lightened but 
believe that the trouble experienced was the result 
of this, since so small a change in speed should not 
necessitate a change in traveler weight. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7648 





Miore Discussion on 
Race-Plate Covering 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of CoTTON, another interesting 
article on the subject of race-plate covering, by Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7589, was published. In thanking Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7589 for his kind compliments, I agree 
with him that everyone’s tastes and methods are not 
the same. However, as a rule, there is only one way 
of doing a thing the best way. Rarely are there two 
or more ways to do a thing which are equally good. 

This does not mean that my way of doing a thing 
is the best, but through the interesting discussions by 
contributors such as No. 7512 and No. 7589, I should 
be able to extract the good points and further per- 
fect my own way of doing the things in question. It 
is through a combination of several persons’ opinions, 
ideas, and methods that a truly good way to do a 
thing can be found. Consequently, CoTTon’s “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department really serves a very 
good purpose, and any contributor deserves credit 
for being broad-minded enough to let others benefit 
by his knowledge and experience. 

I rather enjoy any criticizing of my contributions 
by the readers of COTTON, primarily because I then 
know that they have been read; also, it gives me a 
great opportunity to correct errors in my own way 
of doing things. I trust that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7589 
will read my following comments in the right spirit, 
even though they may be contrary to his own con- 
ception. 

At the foot of the second paragraph in the article 
by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7589 (March issue), he states 
that by using different thicknesses of race-plate cov- 
ering, the race plate would have to be a “Jack-in- 
the-box, up again, down again, up again, down 
again,” and asks where production would be in this 
case. In the third paragraph, he states that it is not 
practical to use the same type of race-plate covering 
for all weaves. If that is so, how then can we avoid 
making a “Jack-in-the-box”’ of the race plate? 

It is quite practical to use the same race-plate 
covering for various fabrics provided, however, that 
the right covering is chosen. I, myself, consider 
the mohair plush as the best, but also the most ex- 
pensive. I know of several mills which use this type 
of covering exclusively, and they do not experience 
any trouble whatsoever in using it for all of their 
various fabrics. While the initial cost of this cover- 
ing is rather high, it gives a splendid cushioning ef- 
fect and has a much greater durability. To prevent 
this covering from being prematurely cut by a low 
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shed, a smooth rod, preferably of glass, is placed on 
the back stay of the lay in such a position that it will 
not permit any warp threads to rub on the 
base fabric but will allow them to lightly embed 
themselves in the pile of the plush (See sketch). Cut, 
heavy corduroy, with its wales parallel to the lay, is 
also a good race-plate covering, although not so dur- 
able as mohair plush. These covering materials are 
quite suitable for any ordinary fabric, and they do 
not need to be changed for various weights of fab- 
rics being woven. 

In the fifth. paragraph, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7589 
writes about a new angle—the reed should not press 
against the race plate. On all looms, except those 
which are equipped with an adjustable back stay, the 
reed groove in the lay is so designed that it will force 
the reed against the race plate or race board. (We 
call it race plate if made of steel, and race board if 
made of wood.) This is for the purpose of preserving 
the reed alignment if the reed ribs should happen 
to be of different size. While the rib size on all 
metal reeds differs very little, the ribs of pitch band 
reeds have a greater variation in size. 









> aa 


— 
.—"— RACE BOARD 
oS COVERING 


LOM RACE BOARD 
LAY 


REED GROOVE 
BACK STAY 
18) 7 ; 
son < 
gol. — 5 
— GUIDE ROD 


——“LAY AT BACK CENTER 











The accompanying sketch shows the design of a 
conventional reed groove which is self-explanatory. 
It will be seen that the reed groove is designed to 
force the reed against the race plate, or race board, 
so that the alignment of the reed in respect to the 
box backs is maintained, even though the reed ribs 
are of different size. Of course, the V-shaped reed 
groove in the reed cap will throw the upper end of 
the reed out of alignment if reeds of different sizes 
are used. However, since the shuttle-guiding part of 
the reed is the lower one-third of the reed, the harm- 
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r COMPLETE TESTING PROGRAM FOR‘ 


COATED FABRICS 


New resin finishes . . . new coated fabrics are being developed continually . . . 
more are promised for after the war. How does one differ from the other? 
What qualities should all have in common to assure consumer satisfaction. * We | 
have developed a series of Tests for Coated Fabrics covering the following vital YY 
points of quality and serviceability: 


al 

























per sample 





Waterproof Test . 
Resistance to Flexing 
Tear Resistance ......... 
Degree of Stiffness 
Flammability ....... 
Crackiness Test—0°F.—24 hours | 
Tackiness Test—160°F.—4 hours .... 
Breaking Load ne basinal 
Resistance to Acids sachet 
Resistance to Alkalies.......... 
Seven Day Oven Aging 
(Temp. 158°F.) 000... 
Adhesion of Coating vem 
Weather-Ometer (24 hours) 


Submit three yards of 
each sample to be tested. 
























UNITED STATES 


TESTING COMPANY, ix. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


ety voRt PHILADELPHIA BOSTON WOONSOCKET CHICAGO 
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For Long Kuns 



















































Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision ee 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD — 


ee ear —- omg 
PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, C 4 OV 2 2 ‘Ti 2 A Fr 
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AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 
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ful effect is negligible within certain limits. 

‘It is true, as CONTRIBUTOR No. 7589 states, that in 
time a washboard effect will show up on the race 
plate, or race board, from being in contact with the 


reed. However, during my forty years of weave 
room experience, I have still to see the first reed be- 
ing discarded from wear against the race plate or 
race board. If the looms are equipped with a race 
board, the wear on a steel reed would be negligible. 
Now, if the race plate or race board is cut back so 
that the reed has no definite point to rest against, I 
cannot see how the reed alignment can be main- 
tained without re-aligning the box backs for the dif- 
ferent size reed ribs. Of course, the reeds are or- 
dered with the size rib for which the looms are lined 
up, but pitch-band reeds do not always come that 
way. It would appear that the loom builders would 
know how to put on a race plate or race board so 
that it would not have to be cut back by the mills. I 
cannot visualize a mill grinding off a race plate with 
a portable grinding wheel. That appears to me to 
be a very tedious job, and even at its best, it would 
be a rather costly operation, as well as a fire hazard. 

In reference to the glueing of the race board to 
the lay, I do not think that it is at all necessary if 
the race board is screwed down with wood screws 
properly spaced. If the glueing is correctly done, it 
would be stronger than the wood itself, and it would 
certainly be a tough job to remove a worn or cracked 
race board. It would have to be removed in splin- 
ters, and the chances are that some splinters may 
come up from the lay. In mills that I know, they 
have spare race boards on hand, perfectly drilled 
from a template. It therefore becomes a matter of 
ten to fifteen minutes for the fixer to replace a worn 
and/or cracked race board with a new one. Properly 
screwed down, it will not spring up in the center, 
warp, or come loose during its lifetime. 

With these comments, I wish to state that I do 
not desire to criticize CONTRIBUTORS Nos. 7512 and 
7589 but to induce them to come back with more in- 
teresting discussions, as well as to invite others to 
place their experiences on the table to benefit us all. It 
would also be interesting to hear from the loom 
builders on this subject. They have a vast know]l- 
edge about loom designing, and they have reports 
from hundreds of mills throughout the country; they 
are therefore ‘‘tops” in the matter.’ 

IvAR MOBERG 





Slashing Yarns for 
Weaving Tent Twill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

From reading about the problems of CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7616, in the March issue of CoTTON, I believe that 
most of his troubles can be traced to his size mix. 

I observe that he is using 150 pounds of corn 
starch to 250 gallons of size. In my experience with 
weaving these tent twills, I have obtained best results 
with one pound of thin boiling corn starch per gallon 
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of the finished size. In other words, if he makes up 
250 gallons of size, he should use 250 pounds of 
starch. I would suggest 5 per cent tallow and 10 per 
cent gum, based on the weight of the starch. With 
250 pounds of starch, this would figure out 12) 
pounds of tallow and 25 pounds of gum. 

The size should boil in the kettle for two hours, 
and the temperature in the size boxes of the slashers 
should be kept just under the boiling point. 

The inquirer does not mention the weights of his 
squeeze rolls, but I would suggest somewhere between 
600 and 700 pounds per roll, same weight front and 
back. 

Of course, the length and type of blankets used 
on the squeeze rolls will affect the amount of size ap- 
plied to the yarn, which I figure should be around 12 
per cent. This may have to be varied from experi- 
ments, but that figure offers a good starting point. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7622 





Length of Picker Laps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the question from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7579, in the December issue, about allowable varia- 
tions in the length of picker laps. 

We have H & B pickers; our stretch draft, calcu- 
lated from the knock-off gearing, is 3.25 per cent. 
The standard length of the lap is 48 yards, plus 3.25 
stretch, actually giving 49.56 yards. We believe a 
tolerance or variation of not more than one-half 
yard is practical, this %-yard tolerance being after 
allowing for stretch. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7582 


oo 


Cleaning the Creels 
on Spinning Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In his question on methods of cleaning spinning 
creels, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7593, in the January issue of 
COTTON, does not state whether he has overhead 
traveling cleaners, but I am making my reply on the 
assumption that he has and that only a minimum 
amount of lint will accumulate on the creels. 

In a spinner’s language, the creels are divided into 
two parts, called the “‘top roving,’ meaning the rail 
which supports the top row of roving bobbins, and 
the “bottom”’ roving, designating the boards support- 
ing the bottom row of roving bobbins. 

Our mill is on three shifts, and the spinning is 
equipped with overhead cleaners. The cleaning of the 
“roving’”’ is done with damp waste, and the schedule 
is as follows: 

. Bottom roving: one-half the frames cleaned by 
the first shift once a week; one-half the frames 
cleaned by the second shift once a week. 

Top roving: all the frames cleaned by the third 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES, 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 
MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns and 
blends. 


RTF GUM 


For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in vat dyeing ..- higher color 
yield. 

96R and VELVEEN XX 


For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment dye- 
ing in water dispersions. . excellent 
wash fastness. 


° 


The acetate and viscose 
warp size you're looking for... 


WHY? 


BECAUSE THIS HIGH QUALITY 
PROTEIN POWDER OFFERS YOU 


oOo um bh W WN 


SIX ADVANTAGES 





Replaces other sizing materials which may 
be difficult to obtain. 

Easily prepared. 

No softeners required. 

Runs clear on the machine—no foam. 

Size easily removed. 


High loom efficiency. 


An increasing number of plants are enjoying these 
values in their regular production. Whether you're 
weaving rayon now or planning to weave it after the 
war, prove for yourself that CETASIZE is the answer) 
to your acetate or viscose warp sizing problem. 


Order a sample today—and ask for a Demonstration., 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


Soe 





A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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shift once each week. 

Entire creel: washed with water and mild soap 
powder when rolls are scoured. 

We do not find that the roving skewers need any 
special attention, except when “tails” from the roving 
catch around the ends. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7601 
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Long Bobbins for 
Rayon Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7550, in the September issue, 
asked for opinions from some of CoTTON’s readers 
on the advisability of running 300-denier rayon fill- 
ing on 8%4-inch bobbins on Crompton and Knowles 
4 x 1 automatic cotton or worsted looms. It appears 
that the fabrics are not 100 per cent rayon filled but 
that the rayon is combined with heavier filling 
counts. 

Naturally the same size bobbin must be used for 
all the various fillings placed in the magazine. Gen- 
erally speaking, a shorter bobbin is favored for rayon 
filling. However, the fabrics are apparently some- 
what rough-textured, due to the filling combinations 
used, and there is little or no need to look for what 
would be “shiners” and other filling defects in a 
sheer fabric. There appears to be no reason why the 
834-inch bobbin should not be entirely practicable. 

It would be good practice to set up a loom and 
keep it under observation for a few days so that any 
unforeseen “bugs” can be eliminated. CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7550 should examine his winding equipment to 
ascertain that it will handle the rayon on this size 
bobbin satisfactorily. It will be a big help to his ef- 
ficiency if he can standardize his whole weave room 
on one size bobbin, and every effort should be made 
toward that end. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7562 
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Print Cloth Counts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7571,” in the October issue of COTTON, on the counts 
of warp and filling yarns for making printcloths, I 
would say that the count of the yarn depends some- 
what on the length of staple being used. 

In our mill, we use Government Standard 1 1/16- 
inch cotton, and for print numbers we make 3ls warp 
and 39s to 40s filling. 

With 1 1/32-inch cotton, probably 30s warp would 
be desirable, and with l-inch cotton, possibly 29s 
warp should be spun. Of course, in either case, the 
filling would necessarily be governed more or less by 
the amount of size that is maintained in the warp. 

I believe that the information I have given is con- 
sidered general practice with most print cloth mills. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7573 
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Here is the "cream of the cro 
operation and management. the 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


f 


' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
ese reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equ 


ment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page an 1 


mail it to COTTON. 


This Service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


3S. MILL NOTES Special bulletin ay for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CoO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

4. HOw oa wot | os INCREASE PROFITS 
—Descr works out in keeping 
clients’ ye liquid ag attitude of factor toward 
checking credits, including typical oe nlenee a 

5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Illustrated 
bocklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
formation. .—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 

or ; 





PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, se., said.—R. 2. COLE MANUFACTURING 


, Newnan, 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 
Mazda lamps wil be sent you free on request.— 

TRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, “Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — RICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, C. 


fff. SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMID DiTY—General cataiog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 


controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc., also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables’’ on atomizer. method of humidifi- 
cation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatic-indicat- 
ing scales for requirements of the textile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes operation, function of latest 
desi centrifugal humidifier.—THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes i ped application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS they to get. fluorescent fixtures for 
modern lighting.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 


132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage. — PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


beret OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS — Illustrated 
ing maintenance manual, including informa 
on for resurfacing, patching and waterp 
wails. floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, wood 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 


I. DU PO > hs INC., 
Fintshes Division, C44, Wilmington, 
AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 


illustrating and 
industrial 
C ELEVA- 


REF RIGERATION..20 page booklet 
describing wartime uses of air conditionin 


ee ee 
R CO., Jersey City, N. d. 

138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—lIllustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 
for spinning, winding. kn knitting " sanahines, 


looms, beams, spools, bobbins. —ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, P 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 p on atmospheric control, including engi- 
neering data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


144. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 
iTS FINEST—File folder on industrial lighting prob- 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC., 
Salem, Mass. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 ta ving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 

proper belting, hose or packing to suit i i 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet  iBestreting ene ese Cues BONDARON Spe- 
cial od Pint a Bt ous se such 

as Check Straps, Pickers Harness arene 
Demner Straps, Solid belting Fiat t 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO, O ise 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 

polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 

gwitch. 4 GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
ow or. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 — use of needle 
bearings, il 
lubrication and general data. Both: "issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS —-¢4 Pe catalog of 


standard of textile and industrial Seutioen 
graphited “oll. less boarinen. bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 


CO., Toledo, 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BOOK—Complete book showing many drive 
combinations for easy selection with engineering in- 
formation for figurin special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.—ROCKWOOD 4 . CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


230. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication p 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
ing advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 
ag _— ASSOCIATED OU. CO., New York, 

ew Yor 


23!. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 

50 pages of pertinent enapetins information includ- 

on selecting a V-belt drive desi of spe- 

cial v- belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 

and belt and sheaves list prices. — HATTAN 

RUBBER MANUFA CTURING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, J. 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
my tyes ot a D catalog on bearing applications 
and selecti time saving computations.—SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
—Tllustrated booklet tel the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl ey the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush- 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, . Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


mo LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 

SS ae per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent 
free on soaeent. —J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila- 


delphia, 
237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 


advantages of ball ings on textile machinery.— 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., "Sew Britain, Conn. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS. MORSE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 


brication for types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —-TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. hp bana apt gy COSTS —- Nationwide 


ae moten A — with Multiple V V1 “Belt 
m cu a a “~ w 
Drives.--GATPS. RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorad 


out BETTER oekt MAINTENANCE — Booklet 

escribing cleaning, de-oiling, amet belts; with 

bel troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 
0. 


257. SSERIGAT EOOn- 0-MATIC DRIVE HAND- 
a gem pages—H to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 
and bearing wear on o Sots V-belt and flat-belt drives 

—THE ERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATH ER BELTING—Llustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 

shafting, pulleys. SOUTHERN BELTING 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE FACTOR-—-complete lubrica- 
tion ide for cotton and woolen mills.—SINCLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adijust- 
— — - and maintenance instruc- 
tion zes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON. CORP Three Rivers, Mich. 


306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, finishing. 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other proc 
esses involving tomparotare, —THE FOXBORO COM. 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass 


ae THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
ae circular and rectangular case pressure 
ee — indicating, recording and control- 


ling ope extile industry.— 
BROWN 1 I INSTRU SENT "Cc OMPAN Y, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vats, etc. Also other literature.—POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, Il. 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. I. 


3ii. PIPING POINTERS—lIndustrial maintenance 

book covering installation and handling of piping, 

valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips.— 
CO., Chicago 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Illustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe strainers, contro! 
equipment for process control. — MASO N-NEILAN 
REGULATOR co., Boston 24, Mass. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ETC. ... 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, Cc, 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the neW American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in ee on MonoRai! 


track circuit =. - * Warping, Winding, 
Twisting, etc. eaner” prevents accumulation 
of fly with no ~— to roving.—THE AMERICAN 


MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN Conotriontne AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—tTenesol booklet new conditioning agent 
for textile — ~—BURKART- SCHIER CHEMICAL 
Ce ae k Tr 

407. AkRD GRIND R INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of pine grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. §. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


410. AL CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.—THE TEXAS CoO., New York City. 


nel THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 

mphlet, describing this important advance in trav- 

re r design.— VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page Ulustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
oco products, including bobbins. 
cones, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 

ete. —SONOCO PRODUCTS COo., Hartsville, & C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spinning 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. 


417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for silk 
hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 
WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 


418. FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Llus- 
trated booklet describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 
chine and outlining its many applications in the tex- 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE MPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—lIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types draft spinning and 
card room machinery. — TEXTILE APRON COM- 
PANY, East Point, Georgia. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
tion. Only one sutomene head for up to 100 spin 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERING—I) 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with ean 
on correct usage. Also data on Acotex | 

aprons. —ARMSTRONG CORK ee Industri Divi. 


sion. TEXTILE PRODUCTS -" Lancaster, Pa. 


Continued on Page 162 
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Continued from Page 16! 


423. TEXTILE SHEE 
Folder on cylinders, a , ot 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, 


| PRODUCTS— 
screens, licker-in sereens, 
Gastonia, 


North Carolina. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


ot TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T37 
spinning, 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC.., 


describ- 
pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
vardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
Hartford, Conn. 


= SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing —STEIN, HALL & CO.. INC. 


New 


York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 


story 


of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 


thick boiling pearl starch and its . neta 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk. Va. 88 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAI 
tractive illustrated book which salle "clin eles ad 


corn 
CORN P RODU CTS SALES CO... New York, 


and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
Y. 


as 


51f. HOUGHTO SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 


new 
~~ high breaking strength, 
an¢ 


E. 


F. HOUGHTON & CO., 


sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
greater elasticity 
increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 


CLOTH ROOM ... 


ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 


602. 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 


Fifty-two pages. Text and 


illustrations covering 


adaptability of aluminum and aluminum aloys to 


chemical] 
governing recommended 


industry applications and characteristics 


uses.—ALUMINUM COM- 


PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 


36-Dp. 


booklet includes installations in textile plants 


for regene rating water softene 
rs; f 3 4 
agents.—INTHERNATIONAL S. ALT CO. ad eneating 


ton, 


610. PROCTOR 


Pa, 


DRYING MACHINERY FoR 


nn ia —- 7 A. Mot ares elustrated descriptive 
a A ) S tor raw stoc farps 
package dyed and automatic skeing are. 5 Pha a 


cludes Preboarding and 


Automatic Boarding ma- 


chines for hosiery.—pP - yy 
Philadelphia. Pa’ > POC TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 


611. BRUSHING AND SHEA 
RIN 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas. ‘Brushing 


on 


Machine for use light sheeting to heavy ducks 


also 


Hermas AY Shears.— HERMAS MAC HINE CO 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — < ‘omplete 


illustrated 


catalog stainless parts for dye “ees —INDUSTRIAI 


STEELS, INC., 


Cambridge, Mass 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


on 


MFG. CO... New York, 


—New illustrated book on uses radiant heat 


data 


fuel consumption, etc.—RED-RAY 


evaporation, 
ie <M 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS— 
Form N Cc ; 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters nel oan Ge 


for 
New 


textile.—C 
er e. AMERIN MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


615. FOUR TYPES oF > 
Illustrated booklet on drives for ‘inh ieee 


with 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO., 


comparisons of various arranged drives. —GEN - 
Schenectady, Sab . 


Please send me, without obligation, 


June 1945 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) 
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DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing.- -BURKART-SCHIER CHEM- 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 

TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL OCORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Bovoklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity. 
temperature correction, tank capacity. STANDARD 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletin on .Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS CoO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali- 
ties. —SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 
City. 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL — 10 page 
eg on methods of mercerizing, caustic recov- 
“vy, important facts in mercerizing, etc. —HART 


p RODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses of textile finishing agents. Includes extensive 
experience in the field. Designed for practical work- 
ing conditions covering cotton, wool, rayon, silk and 
linen mill applications.—Fine Chemicals Division, FE. 
I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, LNC., 


Wilmington, Del. 


722. LUPOSEC — Leaflet describing Luposec, a 
waterproofing agent with great stability; soluble in 
cold or warm water at all temperatures; suitable for 
all fibers and especially effective in splash-proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. d. 


723. RHOPLEX RESINS—Attractive folder dis- 
cussing the outstanding properties of these Aqueous 
Dispersions with suggestions for their application to 
textiles. —ROHM & HAAS CO., INC., Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


725. THE semee lice OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS TO TE LE PROCESSING—40-page 
illustrated booklet —— the principal operations 
in textile processing. Special notes and suggestions 
are given for iy operations requiring soaps or soap 
products — AATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COM- 
PANY, 105 oe we St., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETSIT—Leaflet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
thetic aromatic compound with excellent surface ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough penetration; available in three strengths.— 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
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727. THE ONYXSANS—2:4 page book describing 
the application of cation active permanent softeners 
in textile processing and finishing plants.—ONYX 
= 5? CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
mty, BM. < 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE FIN- 
1ON—Balictin on water repellency; application of 
Drax.—S. JOHNSON @& SON, INC., Racine, 


Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 pages illus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage, 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP., 


Fairlawn, N. J. 

742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING... 


801. THE WILDMAN yer ry HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MF + CO., Full-Fash- 


ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GooDs— Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split tubing to athletic shorts, lingerie, under - 
garments, etce.—WILIAOX & G IBBS SEWING MA- 
CHINE CO., New York, N. Y. 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL-FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1.—STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. Jd. 


SEWING MACHINES 


904. FORM 769. CONDENSED CATALOG — A 40 
page pocket size booklet illustrating and describing 
sewing machines adaptable for practically all phases 
of the needles trade. —WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHIND CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


i00!. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—<An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MBPBESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page a F 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canv 
baskets for textile \ —W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 


Poughkeepsie, N. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMBRICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. HOW TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets No. 1, 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library with helpful information on _ shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—Illus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Eliwood City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 
parts for opening, picking, carding, ~ ee ane 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDR 


MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS—lllustrated 16. page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cluded miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Please Mention © 
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$5,000.00 


MATURITY VALUE 


IN WAR BOND PRIZES 
WILL BE AWARDED FOR NAMING 


To Be Produced Exclusively on Scott & Williams Machines 


| First Prize . . . . $1,000.00 War Bond 
Second Prize . . . . $500.00 War Bond 
Third Prize . . . . $300.00 in War Bonds 
12 Prizes . . . $100.00 War Bond each 
20 Prizes . . . $50.00 War Bond each 
40 Prizes .. . $25.00 War Bond each 











A new nylon stocking, representing important advances in 
hosiery design will be offered to the women of America as soon 
as nylon is released from war requirements. Scott & Williams 
will award $5,000.00 (maturity value) in War Bond prizes to 
winners in a contest for a name which truly reflects the superior 
qualities of this “Stocking of the Future.” 


Try to imagine a stocking of 15, 20 or 30 denier nylon 
knitted on a machine even finer than magical 51 gauge—so 
perfectly shaped and molded that it fits the slenderest ankle 
without a shadow of a wrinkle, yet is amply proportioned at the top. Completely 
free of seams, it is ultra-sheer throughout, with heel and toe pockets knit doubly 
strong where needed to resist abrasion. 

Note the photograph of Marie McDonald, lovely Hollywood star, wearin 
these gossamer-sheer, seam-free stockings. Twisted leg seams are banished! 
The absence of foot seams insures real walking comfort. Study carefully the en- 
larged photographs of the toe and heel sections showing details of the Gussetoe 
and Post War Heel with its double-extended gussets—Scott & Williams’ exclusive 
(patented and patents pending) features. Then coin a name that truly reflects 
the qualities of this new COE and prepare a statement of 100 words or less, 
telling why you believe it to be tHe “Stocking of the Future.”’ You have 75 chances 
to win a substantial prize. Read the rules carefully. Mail your entry NOW. 


MERE ARE THE RULES 


On one side of a plain sheet of paper, write your value) in War Bonds will be awarded to the 
ae fora —— — th ink appropri- better entries as follows: 
ate for the new nylon stocking without a seam, 
described in this advertisement. Immediately Ist Prize...... $1000 War Bond 
below the name write a letter of not more than 2nd Prize..... $500 War Bond 
~ wee opas a. why ae believe it will be 3rd Prize ..... $300 in War Bonds 
she stocking of the future. en print your name 
and address plainly. That's all! 12 Prizes..... $100 in War Bonds 
20 Prizes..... $50 War Bond each 

*. You may + +y~ as many entries as os wish, on 40 Prizes..... $25 War Bond each 
each must De on a separate sheet Of paper. Oo All winners will be notified b il d . 

y mail and a list of 
ae — one prize will be awarded to a single winners will be published as soon as possible 
. after judging has been completed. 

*“ ‘The contest is open to anyone in the continental ® The winning names will be selected by an inde- 
United States or Canada, except employees of pendent organization of experienced contest 
Scott & Williams, Inc., their advertising agencies judges and a group of prominent fashion authori- 
and their respective families. All entries must be ties...on the basis of their originality and 
the original work of the contestants, submitted appropriateness for advertising and sales_pur- 
in their own names. The contest is subject to all poses. In case of ties, the 100-word letter will be 


the deciding factor . . . on the basis of aptness of 
thought, sincerity, interest and originality. The 
All entries and ideas therein become the prop- decision of the judges will be final. 
erty of Scott & Williams, Inc., to use as they see This contest closes midnight July 31, 1945, and 
fit. No entries will be returned. all entries must be postmarked before that date 
he . : and received before August 10, 1945. Mail your 
Seventy-five prizes totaling $5,000 (maturity entry to: 


STOCKING OF THE FUTURE CONTEST 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 
P. O. Box 23, New York 8, New York 


Federal, State and Dominion regulations. 


~ 





COIN A NAME FOR" THE STOCKING OF THE FUTUpe. 


Marie McDonald, Hunt Stromberg 
star, appearing in “Young Widow.” 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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All phutos courtesy Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 


WHENEVER we hear the term 
knit goods, we naturally think of 
wearing apparel such as sweaters, 
underwear, and hosiery, as well as 
the machinery for knitting these 
garments. We are unaccustomed 
to thinking of knitting machinery 
and knitted fabrics as having any 
connection with such durable 
goods as rubber hose, so familiar 
on the lawns of our homes, or the 
fire hose reel in textile mills. 
Nevertheless, the scope of knit- 
ting machinery has expanded to 
serve such durable-goods indus- 
tries. As a matter of fact, one man- 
ufacturer of knit goods machinery 
has developed a latch-needle rib- 
ber for knitting a seamless packet 
snugly about the core of rubber 
hose and rubber insulation on wire 
cables. Since this machine involves 
many basic principles of hosiery 
machinery and looks very promis- 
ing in another branch of knitgoods, 
a description of its operation 
should be of interest to all knitters. 
The machine consists, primarily, 
of four elements; the knitting head, 
the core mandrel, the feed rolls, 
and the take-away rolls. In addi- 
tion, a wire feed is used when it is 
expedient to coil wire around the 
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rubber core for added protection. 
These hose reinforcement ma- 
chines—as they are known—are 
built with both horizontal and ver- 
tical knitting heads. 

The horizontal machine is gen- 
erally used to knit reinforcing fa- 
bric around air and water hose 
which requires a mandrel while 
knitting is going on; and the ver- 
tical machine is used for knitting 
reinforcing material around wire 
cable that requires no mandrel. 
The knitting speed of the two types 
of machines is four to six feet per 
minute, and six to ten feet per 
minute, respectively, depending on 
the diameter of knitting cylinders. 
Only the horizontal machine will] 
be considered here. 


The Knitting Head. 


The knitting head includes two 
identical cylinders and a set of 
latch needles for each cylinder. 
The needles of both cylinders take 
yarn alternatingly from the same 
yarn feeds—usually four. Since 
the two cylinders are opposed in 
position and the needles of each 
cylinder cast off in opposite direc- 
tions, the fabric tube formed over 
the rubber core is naturally of the 





Another Braneh 


of 


Knit Goods 


By Julian W. Hughes 


Presenting some possibilities for the 
use of knitting machines in the dur- 
able-goods field, as in knitting jack- 
ets around rubber hose and wire cable. 


1x1 rib stitch. The cylinders are 
stationary and fixed in a horizontal 
position, while the cams, yarn 
feed, and yarn stand revolve 
around the cylinders and needles. 

Each cylinder is composed of 
two sections, an inner section and 
an outer section. The inner sec- 
tion, which telescopes into the 
outer section, forms a smooth guid- 
ing surface for the rubber core and 
mandrel as they slowly pass 
through to receive the fabric rein- 
forcing. The outer section is held 
in place by a flange on the outer 
end of the inner section and suit- 
able screws. Both cylinders are 
supported in close-fitting tubes, se- 
curely fastened to the end frames 
of the machine. There is an all- 
around space between the two cyl- 
inders, known as the work slot, at 
the yarn feeds where the knitting 
begins. 

The outer section is much thick- 
er than the inner section so that 
the needle grooves can be milled 
Unlike garment-knitting cylinders, 
the cylinders of this machine are 
milled witl beveled grooves; that 
is, instead of the grooves being 
milled the same depth from end to 
end, the grooves start at the sur- 
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face at the outer end and gradu- 
ally get deeper as they approach 
the knitting edge of the cylinder 
This makes it possible for the nee- 
dles to work at a small angle to the 
rubber core and knit very closely 
to it. The knitting needles used on 
this machine are the L-butt type 
and differ very little from those 
used on hosiery machines. The L- 
butt, however, sets at a greater an- 
gle to the stem, and the hook is 
not off-set from the stem as is the 
case with the plating hook so com- 
mon on hosiery machines. 

The knitting cams are, funda- 
mentally, no different from the 
cams of the hosiery ribber. Each 
cylinder is provided with a set of 
cams for each yarn feed, making a 
total of eight sets for the two cyl- 
inders, assuming the machine has 
four yarn feeds. A set of these 
knitting cams consists of a cover 
cam, a landing cam, a stitch cam, 
and a rest cam. These cams are 
cared for in much the same man- 
ner as the cams of the hosiery rib- 
ber, and the texture of the fabric 
reinforcing is regulated by moving 
the cams bodily in or out from the 
work slot. 


The Core Mandrel. 


In order to knit the fabric rein- 
forcement firmly and effectively. 
the core or rubber tube must be 
kept solid and free from any ten- 
dency to collapse while the jacket 
is being knitted around it, so a 
mandrel is provided to keep the 
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rubber tube expanded while sub- 
ject to the knitting action. These 
mandrels are steel rods in sizes up 
to two inches in diameter and fifty 
feet in length, depending on the 
inside diameter of the rubber tub- 
ing and the length of sections. 

The rubber hose to be covered 
with the knitted jacket are cut to. 
say, 50-foot lengths. Next, a man- 
drel corresponding to the inside 
diameter of the rubber core, and 
the same length, is inserted all the 
way into the tube. The core-man- 
drels are now fed into the knitting 
cylinders continuously in chain 
fashion. As each section of hose 
emerges from the delivery end, it 
is taken away and the mandrel 
pushed out so it can be used again 
at the feed end. | 


The Feed and Take-Away Rolls. 


The feed rolls have semi-circu- 
lar sheaves to conform with the 
outside diameter of the bare tub- 
ing. These semi-circular sheaves 
are covered with rubber to produce 
sufficient friction and to protect the 
rubber core from damage that 
might occur if the sheaves were 
bare. The feed rolls are driven by 
a worm shaft and worm gears at 
a speed to accommodate the cours- 
es per inch of the knitting head. 

The take-away rolls, or take-up 
rolls as they are called by hosiery 
ribber tenders, are identical to the 
feed rolls. They operate at the 
same speed, of course, and are 
driven in the same manner. And 
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Shown here is a close-up view of 
the supply cones of yarn and the 
spool of wire on a horizontal ma- 
chine. Also shown are the yarn 
and wire guides to prevent tangles. 


like their co-workers, the feed 
rolls, they are interchangeable to 
accommodate various diameters of 
tubes and are adjustable to grip- 
ping pressure. 


Interlocking Wire Feed. 


Some kinds of hose, the kinds 
that are subject to lots of rough 
usage and considerable flexing, are 
reinforced with wire coils for add- 
ed protection. This wire is fed at 
the work slot in such a way that 
the wire is interlocked with the 
fabric as knitting progresses. The 
spool containing the wire supply is 
carried on the yarn stand along 
with the large yarn cones. Other- 
wise, the wire feed is simple; as 
the spool supply revolves with the 
yarn stand, the wire simply coils 
around the core as it slowly passes 
the work slot. 


New Field for the Ribber. 


In the foregoing we have a gen- 
eral idea of the knitting machine 
that will likely, with certain modi- 
fications, take up in the durable 
goods industry where it left off in 
the apparel industry. The straight 
ribbed tubular fabric produced on 
the rib-knitting machine is more 


elastic than plain- or flat-knitted — 
goods. The 1x1 rib fabric, such | 


as the reinforcement machine de- 
scribed, that knits closely around 
fubber tubes, will adjust itself 
feadily around the core and cling 
tenaciously. 

For many years the hosiery rib- 
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=| Modern “Flatlock’’ are— 
: . NIT underwear seamed on the “Flatlock” is @ Easy Threading Means 
- the first choice of buyers throughout the © Feet Lacking: Mahaniom 
~ & @ Improved Looper and Feed 
a world. The seam not only enhances the appearance Bar Crank Levers 
of garments but contributes immeasurably to the @ Improved Work Arm 
; 2 ; @ Increased Accessibility for 
. ert the wearer. ae sats Sienntens wad Aeon 
e The ‘“Flatlock seam is unique.” It is a perfect @ Self-Opening Work Arm 
: union of abutted edges, so stitched together that the Cap 
’ seam presents only one thickness of cloth to the body @ Self-Setting Needles — 
—- @ Single Solid Base, provides 
, of the wearer. more work space 
H The “Flatlock” incorporates the Semi-Automatic @ Stitch Type: U. S. Standard | 
| [Lubricating System, eliminating many oil holes nec- — 
| essary for manual oiling and thus contributes sub- | 
: stantially toward conserving operator time and the | 
_ reduction of mechanical repairs and replacements. 
e | Of course, ‘‘Flatlocks’’ are hard to get at present. 
be \The time is not far off however when production 
facilities will again be normal. They will then be 
ti available in large quantities. It will pay you to wait 
_ for the ‘‘Flatlock.”’ 
> Send for Illustrated Descriptive Bulletin No. 902 = 
J 
| 
J 
an 66¢,%) WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ti Rae 214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
) When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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The knitting head of the hose reinforcement machine. The heads, 
equipped with latch needles, are interchangeable. 


ber produced 1x1 ribbed tubing 
by the mile for hosiery tops, for 
cuffs on sleeves of undershirts, 
and for cuffs on the bottoms of the 
legs of drawers. During the last 
few years, the tendency in the hos- 
iery-knitting field has been toward 
more completely automatic ma- 
chinery—knitting machines which 
are independent of auxiliary equip- 
ment. This trend of knitting ma- 


chine builders is the reason why 
the small tubular ribber is begin- 
ning to wane in so far as the gar- 
ment industry is concerned. The 
small ribber has served its purpose 
well in the apparel field, and it is 
only natural that it will take a 
place in the durable-goods field, in 
the form of an opposed-cylinder rib 
knitter, along with other textile 
machinery. 
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Personal Notes 
(Continued from page 144) 


spinning divisions at Valley Falls and 
Woonsocket, R. I. He resumed his 
duties about May 7. 


L. D. ALLEN is now overseer spin- 
ning, Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, 
S. C. He was formerly at the Hamp- 
ton Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C. 


L. M. Pearson, formerly loom fixer, 
is now overseer weaving, Phenix 
Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., 
succeeding S. M. PROcTor. 


GEORGE PLEMMONS, formerly sec- 
ond hand, Textiles, Inc., Arkray 
Mill, Gastonia, N. C., is now over- 
seer carding, Arlington Mill. He suc- 
ceeds J. E. Linspay, JR., who is now 
overseer carding and spinning, New 
City Mills, Co., Newton, N. C. 


JOSEPH H. SUTHERLAND, who has 
been with J. P. Stevens & Co. since 
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1928, is now vice-president and was 
recently made manager of the rayon 
division at 1410 Broadway, New York, 
succeeding JAMES E. SHIELDS, re- 
signed. 


JAMES F. QUINN is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at Northboro 
Woolen Co., Northboro, Mass. 


Four men have been recently 
named vice-presidents of A. D. Juil- 
liard & Co., Inc., New York. They are 
HARRY C. JACKSON, BURNET VALEN- 
TINE, GEORGE W. REtTZ, and FRANCIS 
J. McKENNA., 


— 
Obituary 


According to an announcement 
from the War Department, ist Lt. 
FRANCIS V. LAEL has been killed in 
action over Romania. He was report- 
ed missing in action on April 5, 1944. 
Before going overseas with the Army 
Air Force in November, 1943, he was 


associated with his father in operating 
Glen Alpine Knitting Mills, Glen Al- 
pine, N. C. 


ALEXIS SOMMARIPA, a leader in the 
field of rayon fabric development, 
formerly associated with the DuPont 
Company and with WPB, was killed 
in action on March 28. He was serv- 
ing in Germany as a civilian member 
of the Psychological Warfare Detach- 
ment, with General Patton’s Fourth 
Armored Division, and had just re- 
ceived the bronze star for outstanding 
bravery in capturing 1,200 Germans. 
Mr. Sommaripa was employed by Du 
Pont as a fabric development special- 
ist in 1925; in the following year, he 
established the first fabric develop- 
ment section in the rayon industry. 


RALPH M. DEAL, 46, Charlotte, N. 
C., representative of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, died recently 
in a Charlotte hospital. He was a 
brother of Harold A. Deal of Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Forest City, 
N. C., and had been with Crompton 
& Knowles since 1922. 


WALTER GREER, Greenville, S. C., 
representative of Frank G. North, 
Inc., and Pioneer Atlanta Co., Atlan- 
ta, died recently at his home. He was 
well known throughout the southern 
textile industry, having been as- 
sociated with the above companies 
for a number of years. His son, Jack 
Greer, continues the connection. 


— 


Rayon Supply Drops Again 


According to a report by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, April shipments of 
rayon filament yarn totaled 50,100,000 
pounds, as against 53,000,000 pounds 
in March. In the first four months 
of this year, rayon filament yarn ship- 
ments totaled 196,400,000 pounds, as 
compared with 173,600,000 pounds in 
the like 1944 period. As of May l, 
1945, this report shows stocks of 
6,300,000 pounds of rayon filament 
yarn, to compare with 7,800,000 
pounds on April 30, 1944. During the 
first quarter of this year, the rayon 
mills are credited with producing 
151,800,000 pounds of filament yarn, 
which includes 108,600,000 pounds of 
viscose and cupra and 43,200,000 
pounds of acetate. These totals com- 
pare with fourth quarter, 1944, pro- 
duction of 147,900,000 pounds of fila- 
ment yarn, consisting of 103,700,000 
pounds of viscose and cupra and 44,- 
200,000 pounds of acetate. 

The increase in viscose yarn out- 
put during the first 1945 quarter is 
attributed entirely to high-tenacity 
production for war purposes, which 
amounted to 47,000,000 pounds. 
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Spotlight Suspense eo ee Only Clear, Hawless stockings Can pass 


the test of spotlight inspection. Every full-fashioned stocking 


manufacturer knows that only needles producing fabrics to pass 
the stiffest tests will pay big dividends. Keep your Knitting Machines 
young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And remember: 
Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle bars in shape 
for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 
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“Let us run with patience 


the race that is set before us.’ 
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HEBREWS XII-l. 























THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
B If. of Ord. Flag and Nav Vv —- 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy “‘"E’’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ““E” 
uly 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ey 
January 25, 1943 


Four Star Army-Navy “‘E”™ 
January 11, 1944 


eat i-esB 


When material and manpower are again available we will begin production on 
the new high-precision READING Machines, designed to develop a new-high 
standard of quality and quantity production in the knitting of Full-Fashioned 
Stockings .. . Until such time as we can deliver these new machines to you, we 


will do our utmost to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficiency. 


MACHINE WORKS * READING 
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The Komet and 
Links and Links 


Knitting Miachines 


By K. O. Metz 


THIS ARTICLE concludes the discussion of the 

Komet and Links-and-Links knitting ma- 
chines, as covered in the original series of 25 
articles which appeared in 1940-43, and supple- 
menis Article No. 22. The original series was 
reprinted as a booklet which can be obtained 
a ME a bee os Ow —The Editor. 


IN OUR ORIGINAL Article No. 22, our comments 

about the parts shown on Plate 38-B were rather 
brief. This was neither accidental nor intentional, 
for, at the time that article was written, nothing of 
any importance had gone wrong which would cause 
trouble worthy of mention. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a number of things have come up which we shall 
consider now. 

Frequently we find machines (both Links and 
Links and plain two-feed) on which it is difficult, or 
impossible, to get the 1 x 1 top stitch on the upper 
cylinder tight enough by using the adjustments pro- 
vided. In most of such cases we find that the 1 x l 
rib stitch adjusting screws are not resting on the 
upper bed plate during 1 x 1 knitting, but that the 
stitch controlling bar is being held up by the broad 
rib stitch adjusting screws resting on the ends of 
cam (203514). In some cases this can be caused by 
improper movement of the stitch cam operating ring 
(302704), in that it does not move back far enough 
to permit the broad rib stitch adjusting screws to fall 
off the tapered end of cam (203514). If and when 
this cannot be overcome by adjusting the mechanism 
which moves the ring (this adjustment is limited), 
there is but one alternative, and that is to change 
the slope on the adjusting cam (203514). This can be 
done by re-grinding the sloped portion so that the 
low end will be about half its regular height (3/32- 





PLATE 38-B KOMET 
UPPER BED PLATE ASSEMBLY FOR 3°, 34",35",4° LINKS AND LINKS MACHINE 
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inch), or if necessary, it can be ground down to a 
sharp edge. In doing this, do not increase the total 
length of the sloped portion. Begin at, the low end 
and make the rise gradual to its regular point of ter- 
mination. Remember that this cam has been hard- 
ened, so do not remove the temper while grinding. 

Re-shaping this cam will leave about 1/32-inch 
to 1/16-inch clearance between the bottom of the 
broad rib stitch adjusting screws and the end of cam 
(203514) immediately under them. Thus, the 1 x l 
rib stitch adjusting screws will be free to rest on 
the upper bed plate during 1 x 1 top knitting, with 
ample room to loosen or tighten the stitch as needed. 
The writer prefers to keep the low ends of cam 
(203514) under the broad rib stitch adjusting screws 
rather than trying to move the stitch cam operating 
ring (302704) far enough to make the cams clear 
the broad rib adjusting screws during 1 x 1 knitting. 

Thinning down the ends of these two cams does 
away with any possibility of the cams binding or 
jamming against the broad rib adjusting screws when 
broad rib knitting begins, and it has no detrimental 
effect on broad rib stitch adjustments whatever. Once 
this simple job has been completed, as described, 
this trouble will be gone for good. 

Other things may bring on the same kind of 
trouble, such as the stitch cam operating ring becom- 
ing sticky and failing to move fully back, weak or 
broken springs, washers on the ball race housing 
screws binding against the operating ring, etc. These 
minor difficulties are readily located and corrected. 
Excessive tension on yarns or verge not being set low 
enough will bring on the same kind of trouble since 
both of the above make it necessary to run down the 
broad rib stitch adjusting screws to get a sufficiently 
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loose broad rib stitch. This, in turn, will cause the 
broad rib adjusting screws to rest on the cams during 
1 x 1 top knitting. 


e The Ball Race Housing 


We mention this housing at this time simply to 
stress one important point, namely, proper lubrica- 
tion. Any lubricating problem can be solved if we 
keep three factors in mind: use the right kind of 
oil; apply the right amount; and do it at regular in- 
tervals. The ball race itself does not require lubri- 
cation as often as does the vertical drive shaft bearing 
located on the right side of the housing. Yet we 
see fixers oil these respective places at the same in- 
tervals and wonder why a vertical shaft bearing 
freezes up now and then. Very often, immediately 
after oiling the vertical shaft bearing, a reddish resi- 
due will begin to work up through the oil hole in 
the cover plate. This is a fairly good sign that the 
intervals of lubrication for this particular place are 
too far between. If, for example, we lubricate the 
ball race once every four weeks, we should lubricate 
the vertical shaft bearing once each week for two- 
shift operation. 


Protecting the Investment 


While stressing the importance of proper lubrica- 
tion recently to a group of Komet fixers, one said to 
the writer, “I think you are too darn particular about 
oiling these machines.” However, when we told him 
that the mill had over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars invested in our Komets and that we did. not 
intend to let one single part wear out from lack of 
proper lubrication, he simply said, “Holy smoke! Do 
they cost that much?” Yes, brother, they cost plenty, 
and they are worth it. Your job is to keep them in 
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good running order, which includes proper lubrica- 
tion on a regular schedule. 


The Verge Assembly 


In previous articles we covered verge adjustments 
and other factors pertaining to its function in con- 
nection with broad rib knitting. There are several 
other things we should like to add to our earlier 
remarks at this time. 

First of all, watch the verge tube bushing (302412) 
in the upper end of the verge tube; it will become 
worn in time and cause lost motion in the take-up 
spindle. A worn bushing can be the direct cause for 
the slotted part of the take-up spindle becoming worn 
badly enough to interfere with its free-up-and-down 
movement against the pilot screw. On the first few 
bushings which had to be replaced, we had some 
trouble getting the old bushings out of the tube; how- 
ever,.we found that this could be done in a few 
minutes by running a machine screw tap of proper 
size into the old bushing and pulling it out. The 
verge key (204403) may work loose or become slight- 
ly worn, which, in either case, will throw the verge 
bits out of line with the upper cylinder walls. Should 
it become necessary to replace a worn verge key, 
make sure that the verge will move up and down 
freely without binding. This is important. 

Also, check the set screws which hold the verge 
in place on the tube; they may work loose and cause 
trouble in broad rib knitting or at the transfers. If 
and when it becomes necessary to remove an upper 
cylinder for any reason, check the verge bits and 
see that they line up perfectly with the center line of 
the upper cylinder walls. These are minor things, 
to be sure, but they do help to prevent unnecessary 
and avoidable trouble. 


The Selector Lever Guide Bracket 


This assembly requires very little attention, even 
when in constant use making Links-and-Links pat- 
terns. The selector fingers must work freely. Jam- 
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ups and bad transfers may cause them to become | 


bent. Check the selector fingers for proper spacing : 
and do not be misled by the extreme outer ends of | 


the fingers being improperly spaced. Rather, con- 
sider the low points of the camming surface, since 
this actually determines how far down the selectors 
and sliders will be cammed at the down transfers. 

In most cases it will be found that the selector 
fingers are bent upward, which is the aftermath of 
bad transfers, broken sliders, press-offs, and the like. 
They can be straightened or bent back to their orig- 
inal positions. The selector finger bracket will of 
course have to be removed from the machine in most 
cases. We would also suggest that a bending tool be 
made, or gotten from the factory; without it, fingers 
are likely to be broken. 

It will be found that most fingers become bent 
immediately across from the low camming point; this 
curve has been annealed to prevent breakage, and 
here is where the finger will have to be bent down 
to its original position. Occasionally, one of the short 
or long prongs on the finger springs will break off. 
When this occurs, it is best to replace the spring. 
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Some fixers attempt to solder additional pieces of 
spring steel onto a broken spring. In our opinion, 
this is a more expensive way to make repairs. 

It always pays to use genuine Komet replacement 
parts; in the long pull, these are definitely cheaper 
than patched-up, or what the boys call, home-made 
parts. If and when a selector becomes broken, make 
sure to replace it with the correct kind—No. 1 or 
No. 2. The width of the heel determines the slight 
difference in them. Under certain conditions, No. 
1 can be substituted for No. 2, or vice versa, but such 
practices usually lead to trouble later on. There is 
but one adjustment which will bear watching, since 
normal usage will, in time, make slight changes neces- 
sary. We refer to the controlling mechanism which 
provides the means for moving the selector fingers 
in and out of action simultaneously. This movement 
takes place at the double transfer when Links-and- 





Links machines are set up to make plain broad rib 
goods. When the selector fingers fall into action, make 
your adjustments to keep the fingers as near to the 
short butt selectors as possible without actually rub- 
bing against them. This practice ensures getting a 
full hold on the long butt selectors and prevents 
breakage of long selector butts at both going-in and 
coming-out positions. 

This is our final supplemental article. We have 
tried to cover various points which were omitted 
from our original articles. We can but hope that 
these articles have helped the readers of COTTON in 
however modest a degree, and we shall be glad to 
answer any questions in the future. 

Some few years ago, when we saw our first Komet 
and Links-and-Links machine, a small voice within 
us said, “Boy, what a machine!” After much fixing 
and writing, we still feel the same way about Komets. 











Rotation of Presidents 


MINNEAPOLIS Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minn., has developed a 

unique plan of management organization whereby key executives are 
rotated annually as president. By action of the board of directors in 
February, each newly-elected president shall retain office for one year 
only, to be succeeded by one of the then-incumbent vice-presidents. 
Thus the office of the chief executive will rotate annually within a 


three-year cycle. 


This year’s newly-elected president 
is A. B. Shaft. Vice-presidents, who 
will succeed him under the rotation 
plan, are Tom E. Kendall and E. L. 
Thomas. 


Origin of the Plan 


This unusual idea for industrial 
management is an out-growth of an 
organization plan adopted early in 
1944 on the recommendation of Wolf 
Management Engineering Company. 
According to the Wolf plan, the over- 
all activities of Minneapolis Knitting 
Works were grouped under three di- 
visions: (1) Finance and Accounting 
Control; (2) Production and Purchas- 
ing; (3) Distribution and Sales—each 
under the management of a vice- 
president. 

At that time, Mr. Shaft became 
vice-president in charge of the divi- 
sion of finance and accounting con- 
trol, acting as executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. 
Thomas was in charge of production 
and purchasing. Mr. Kendall was in 
charge of distribution and sales. 

As part of the original plan, a Pol- 
icy Planning Committee was set up, 
consisting of the three divisional op- 
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erating heads, Messrs. Kendall, Shaft, 
and Thomas. A fourth, non-voting 
member of this committee is Harry 
H. Wolf, head of Wolf Management 
Engineering Company of Chicago, 
acting as Management consultant to 
both the operating management and 
to the board of directors. 


Purpose and Function of 
Policy Planning Committee 


The purpose and function of the 
Policy Planning Committee is to re- 
view operational problems and prog- 
ress, as well as to originate, examine, 
and develop plans, policies, and finan- 
cial budgets pertaining to all opera- 
tions of the business. One member 
acts as committee chairman, on a ro- 
tating basis. He prepares a written 
report of its discussions, conclusions, 
and recommendations to the Board of 
Directors. 

Through the operation of the Pol- 
icy Planning Committee, the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents, as heads of 
operating divisions, have full know- 
ledge at all times of each other’s 
plans, operating program, and prog- 
ress. Each knows the probable effect 
of these on his own division, so that 


he can plan accordingly. Each helps 
to formulate and develop the policies 
as well as the operating program of 
the other divisions, in turn deriving 
similar help from them. The produc- 
tion program, for example, is con- 
stantly integrated with the planned 
sales program, and both are inte- 
grated with an adequate financial 
program. The plans and the opera- 
tion of each division thus becomes 
part of an integrated company plan. 

The three present operating divi- 
sions eventually may be extended 
into five divisions, headed by officers 
of equal rank. They will include: 

(1) Finance and Accounting Con- 
trol. 

(2) Distribution and Sales. 

(3) Manufacturing and Purchasing. 

(4) Product Development and Mar- 
ket Research. 

(5) Personnel and Public Relations. 

In addition to his executive duties, 
the president remains active head of 
one of the three operating divisions. 
As president, he is, of course, the 
chief coordinator of agreed-upon pol- 
icies, plans, and operations, but his 
regular responsibilities as a division- 
al manager do not cease when he be- 
comes “president for one year.” 

When a president finishes his one- 
year term of office, he continues, 
without any interruption, his duties 
and responsibilities as vice-president 
and active head of his own operating 
division. The vice-president next in 
line then becomes president. 
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of every knitted garment de- 
pends on the quality of the knit- 
ting itself. To help give your 
products smooth, evenly knitted 
basic appeal, you can rely on the 
machine-made, machine-con- 
trolled quality and uniformity of 


Torrington Needles! 
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Typical application of compact, 
efficient, anti-friction Torrington 
Needle Bearings to circular knit- 
ting machines. These small but 
rugged Needle Bearings help in- 
crease speed and efficiency of a 
wide range of textile machinery. 
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Knitting Machines Equipped with Needle 
Bearings Produce More, Need Less Attention 


Higher output due to increased 
speeds and less “time out” for main- 
tenance are two reasons why so 
many circular knitting machines use 


Torrington Needle Bearings. Their 


smooth functioning also facilitates’ 


efficient design and operation of 
machines and attachments for finer 
gauge and more intricate patterns. 


Though small and compact, these 
efficient anti-friction bearings are 
skillfully engineered for high speeds 
...to stand up to long periods of 
sustained operation...to give you 
more output with less lubrication 
and maintenance. On knitting, spin- 
ning, weaving and other types of 
textile machinery, you can measure 
Torrington Needle Bearing perform- 
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ancé in terms of increased operat- 
ing efficiency and lower costs. 
When you are ordering new or re- 
equipping or re-building your pres- 
ent machines, you owe it to yourself 
to be fully aware how Torrington 
Needle Bearings can help you 
achieve more output with less main- 
tenance and at lower cost. Write us 
for further data, or send for our 
Catalog 32, showing the numerous 
types, sizes and applications to tex- 
tile and other equipment. It means 


no obligation. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
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necessitate the entire industry’s con- 


Daily Variations in U. S. Postwar Policies Confuse Industry—Manu- 
facturers and Suppliers Want Fewer and Clearer Directives— 
Congress Relied on to Curb Over-Extension of War Agency 
Powers—Better Civilian Supply Imperative in Some Lines— 
Manpower and Materials Thought to be More Than Ample 
for One-Front War—lIndustry on The Alert for Possible Mili- 
tary Cutbacks in Next Quarter. 


Philadelphia, May 15, 1945. 


SUCH FEDERAL wartime agencies as the War Manpower Commission, 

the Office of Price Administration, the War Production Board, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, the War Labor Board, etc., etc., 
have become voluble lately on what they deem are their duties during 


the period before the surrender of Japan. 


The results, thus far, have 


been very confusing to industry, especially as what one agency calls its 
official program is clearly in conflict with the official plans announced 


by other agencies. 


Business interests, though remaining dedicated to 


triumphant ending of the Pacific war in the shortest possible time, 
evince a desire to have a good many of the more complicated and ob- 


structive government controls emasculated forthwith. 


The business 


men prefer fewer and more streamlined directives from now on. If 
necessary, it is indicated, Congress will be appealed to to curb any 
trend toward perpetuating the wartime boards and bureaus. 


Underwear 


Indications are now seen in this 
field of a turning of the tide in un- 
derwear production and supply, with 
emphasis on a better balance between 
civilian needs and what still remains 
to be done for the Army and Navy 
before Japan gives in. At this writ- 
ing, various Washington agencies 
have been airing their opinions on 
what must still be done (a) to ensure 
full supply for the balance of the 
war effort and. (b) to safeguard the 
public from commodity inflation for 
a long while to come. Industry rep- 
resentatives have noted that the va- 
rious agencies, which have thousands 
of Federal employees at their dis- 
posal and are costing the taxpayers 
a huge sum each month, appear to 
be trying to prolong their existence. 

While nobody connected with the 
knitgoods trades presumes to dictate 
political philosophy to the Govern- 
ment, it is contended by some that 
the extensive and expensive board- 
and-bureau labyrinth in Washington 
was based on the supposed needs of 
this country when engaged in global 
warfare. Now that hostilities have 
been measurably curtailed, it is com- 
mented in the industry, Washington 
authorities will have considerable dif- 
ficulty convincing business men that 
such a comprehensive system of con- 


trol is still needed. 

In the underwear field, it is con- 
ceded, military supplies will be need- 
ed in substantial quantities over an 
indefinite period ahead, but the point 
is urged that this prospect does not 
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tinuing to turn down consumer busi- 


ness. It should be feasible for the 
procurement agencies to concentrate 
remaining military and naval under- 
wear contracts among the sources 
normally depended on by the armed 
forces, thereby releasing the casual 
or emergency sources for return to 
their customary production. 


Indications are that military and 
naval requisitions are now in line 
for a more careful process of “screen- 
ing out” by the War Production 
Board. Procurement officers for the 
armed services have lately been less 
«critical of delivery delays, it is noted. 
In the case of some items still more 
or less urgently needed, the efforts 
previously made to induce manufac- 
turers to enlarge productive capacity 
(with WPB priority aid) have not 


‘been pushed any further. 


Over the last several weeks, under- 
wear manufacturers and the whole- 
salers have gotten a better idea of 
‘actual civilian supply conditions, and 
many believe that this is the proper 
time to begin adjustment of the vari- 
ous channeling controls, so that next 
fall and winter there will be more 
merchandise and a better selection 
for the public. Since January 1, it is 
stressed, a number of WPB orders 
have aimed at providing better dis- 
tribution to the retailers in small 
communities, whose supplies reach 
them mostly through the wholesalers. 


As the peacetime aggregate of dis- 
posal of underwear items to farm 
and small-town consumers is very im- 
portant, it is now proposed that WPB 
make a check-up on results of its for- 
mer regulations in this respect. Infor- 
mation reaching the industry is that, 
despite these rules, the larger retail- 
ing establishments in the big centers 
of population have remained far bet- 
ter supplied than those in the 
smaller places. The wholesalers have 
claimed that while the WPB direc- 
tives favored the smaller retailers. 
the volume of merchandise actually 
made available for such distribution 
was never sufficient to meet the de- 
mands. 


Manpower and yarn shortages con- 
tinue at this writing to plague the 
underwear industry. As heretofore, 
even the authority for underwear 
manufacturers to extend their high 
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preference ratings for procurement of 
yarn for military goods has failed to 
get them enough yarn for the con- 
tracts, and even where the yarn was 
promised, deliveries were late. 

Part of the confusion in the yarn 
and underwear industries has been 
blamed on rivalry between Army and 
Navy purchasing officers to get what 
they have been ordered to buy by 
beating the other fellow to it, even 
if this causes an overlapping of con- 
tracts. The joint Army-Navy pur- 
chasing office recently set up in New 
York City is expected to eliminate 
much of the rivalry eventually, but 
this office will not begin to function 
fully before July 1—and then only 
on purchases of woven fabrics, wool- 
en, worsted, cotton, and rayon. Indi- 
cations are that the present war may 
be over before Army-Navy joint pur- 
chases of knitted goods will get un- 
der way. 

The attention of underwear manu- 
facturers has been directed lately to 


termination of war contracts, and an 
elaborate system of procedure and 
regulations in printed form has been 
circulated among the mills. Also, a 
staff of officers and civilian person- 
nel has been trained to assist the un- 
derwear suppliers in winding up their 
war work promptly when the time 
comes. 

So far, the Government has felt 
called upon to try to keep the manu- 
facturers keyed up to full war pro- 
duction, while at the same time 
stressing the desirability of getting 
all possible termination claims ready 
beforehand. The Government calls 
this process “pretermination,” which 
is understood to mean the entering 
into of a binding agreement whereby 
the manufacturer ceases work at a 
certain point (when so notified by the 
contracting officer) and elects either 
to retain the materials at an agreed- 
to price, or to dispose of them in a 
manner chosen by the Government. 

At the moment, the feeling among 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by Corron’s market correspondent) 


DEVELOPMENTS in this country and elsewhere in the world since 

the fall of Germany have not been of much help to manufac- 
turers and distributors in planning ahead for their operations of 
late 1945 and the first part of next year. 
say it is impossible at present to forecast the volume of trade beyond 
And without reliable information of this kind, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are finding it difficult to schedule their 
own functions beyond a general trend toward reinstating standard 
quality merchandise as soon as they can. 

In some quarters, there is disappointment over the Government’s 
apparent intention to keep the wartime controls in effect indefinitely, 
on the ground that they will continue to be needed until Japan has 
been defeated. Notwithstanding numerous warnings from govern- 
ment spokesmen to the effect that the lifting of controls must be 
gradual and to some degree selective, a good many of the smaller 
concerns figure that a one-front war should not require such in- 
tensive regimentation of business and industry. 

It is felt by a number of leaders in the textile-garment field that 
the government agencies should, by this time, be in a position to 
confine the numerous regulations and directives to such as directly 
affect matters really essential to prosecution of the rest of the war. 

It has been demonstrated rather frequently during the last few 
months, they say, that quite a number of the so-called “nuisance 
orders” were issued chiefly for their war propaganda effect rather 
than to actually channel materials and manpower into genuinely . 


It appears to some industry leaders that government spokesmen 
now tend to exaggerate the importance of the remaining war needs, 
and the suspicion has been voiced that the official personnel of a 
number of the foremost Washington boards and bureaus have been 
tempted to overstress the significance of their services, as related to 
what is left of the Japanese war. 

Conceding that the purchasing agents for the armed services 
still have a right to first call on the country’s manpower and manu- 
facturing facilities, a considerable number of producers in the textile- 
garment lines still would like to see Congress insist on a genuine, 
over-all appraisal of remaining war needs. 
like a report on the inventories of the Army and Navy in this country 
and abroad, as of June 30, 1945, which is the end of the Government’s 


It is emphasized by some industry observers that probably the 
time has come for civilian supply to get the benefit of a readjustment 
of military and naval buying programs, not only because many items 
of general usefulness have become unduly scarce, but also because 
in this way the transition back to a peacetime basis in the so-called 
“soft lines” can really get a start in a natural way, without any need 
for setting up new agencies in Washington. 


Philadelphia, May 15, 1945 


Leading retail executives 


In addition, they would 
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underwear manufacturers is that ter. 
mination discussions should not be al. 
lowed to take up time and effort 
which the manufacturers believe 
should be devoted to their more 
pressing production problems. In 
many of the mills, however, execu- 
tives or key employees have been as- 
signed to the task of keeping up-to- 
date on the Government’s educational 
program, to the end that when ter- 
minations come the mills will be pre- 
pared for them. 


The outlook for civilian underwear 
supply for the third quarter is not 
viewed as encouraging by those in 
the industry who are in the best po- 
sition to judge. It is emphasized that 
a serious shortage already prevails. 
The worse shortage predicted for the 
next quarter applies to men’s, wom- 
en’s and children’s garments, both 
Jight and heavyweight. Some feel 
‘that, under present conditions, this 
industry may not even produce 25% 
of the country’s prospective civilian 
requirements. Manufacturers say 
they will strain every effort to ac- 
commodate the needs of the armed 
forces, but they do not want to run 
“at a loss” to make underwear for 
civilians. 

They claim that the OPA price 
ceilings are such that they cannot 
proceed under present restrictions. 
Some of the manufacturers have pre- 
dicted that “chaos” will descend on 
the retail underwear trade next fall 
and that the stores probably will 
make a futile search for merchandise 
unless immediate steps are taken by 
government agencies to clear up the 
present conditions. It is contended 
this situation could have been avoid- 
ed months ago if WPB and OPA had 
listened to the advice given by in- 
dustry spokesmen. 


Now that civilian supply is faced | 
with what is described by manufac- | 


turers and underwear wholesalers as 
a “crisis,” OPA has come forward 


with the suggestion that production | 


of certain types of underwear might 
be shifted from one mill to another. 
Knitted underwear manufacturers, 
who now are under the terms and 
conditions of M.A.P. (an OPA regu- 
lation), contend that they are unable 
to obtain a sufficient supply of low- 
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priced yarn to enable them to come — 


out even if they try to sell the gar- 
ments under the provisions of M.A.P. 


OPA is understood to have offered 
certain exemption levels under 
M.A.P., but this suggestion was not 
acceptable to the manufacturers. On 
behalf of the mills, it was stated au- 
thoritatively that if they are required 
to operate under M.A.P., production 
of underwear will taper off. 
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Hosiery 


Full-fashioned and seamless ho- 
siery production has continued to 
suffer, mainly from yarn scarcity. 
Some months ago, the rate of opera- 
tion in the majority of hosiery mills 
was reduced by loss of experienced 
manpower, but for a considerable 
time there was yarn enough to sus- 
tain production at this level. Partly 
this was possible because, at the urg- 
ing of cotton and rayon yarn sup- 
pliers, most of the hosiery manufac- 
turers built up their on-hand yarn 
inventories. When the various 
“freezes” and directives from the War 
Production Board came along, many 
of the knitters had sizable yarn con- 
tracts in effect. 

This backlog of cotton and rayon 
yarns had to be drawn upon early 
this year, and in most cases it has be- 
come exhausted. Supplies now being 
received at the mills consist princi- 
pally of small new lots which the 
knitters are able to get occasionally, 
plus what remains of the contract 
yarns ordered last summer and fall. 
As many knitters are heavily obligat- 
ed for socks for the armed forces, for 
which there are delivery dates that 
have to be met, they have become 
more or less philosophical about the 
lack of yarn for civilian production. 

Authorities in the hosiery industry 
point out that ending of the Euro- 
pean part of the war probably will 
not mean an early return to the 
peacetime pattern in this field, though 
the clamor for supplies is great, both 
for military and civilian hose. It is 
stressed that the hosiery industry 
occupies a peculiar wartime position, 
in that the yarn used in knitting 
socks for government orders probably 
will continue scarce long after other 
industries have arrived at the termi- 
nation of their war work. In the be- 
lief of these observers, the war 
against Japan will require even more 
parachutes, bomb chutes, mosquito 
netting, and knapsacks—all taking 
nylon or other synthetic yarns—than 
previously went into stockings. 

It is conceded that undoubtedly a 
substantial number of released serv- 
ice men will be experienced hosiery 
workers, but so far there is no way of 
telling how many will return to this 
kind of work, nor when they will be- 
come available. All that can be said 
at present is that returning service 
men and women will certainly find 
their jobs waiting for them in the 
hosiery industry; also that their wage 
and other standards have been sus- 
tained during the absence. 

Among hosiery manufacturers, the 
outlook is for possible relaxation la- 
ter on of the Government’s wartime 
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@ Studying the first wool sports shirt for consumer use that has been treated with 


American Cyanamid Company’s melamine resin, Lanaset, are Dr. Roy 


Chapman Andrews, 


noted author and explorer (right) and George J. Stobie, Maine fish and game com- 
missioner. Lanaset controls the shrinkage of wool and permits repeated laundering. 





restrictions on manufacturing and 
machinery, so as to permit this in- 
dustry to begin to meet the public de- 
mand for sheer hosiery. During this 
period of waiting for abatement of 
wartime controls, industry spokesmen 
say that victory over Japan must still 
remain the primary objective. 
Reverting to supplies of yarn and 
other manufacturing materials, fine- 
count cotton yarn for reinforcing (as 
required by WPB) continues to be 
very scarce, and only a few of the 
mills can secure any. The rayon yarn 
still available as “free’’ yarn in the 
open markets not only is scarce, but 
the small quantities which occasion- 
ally become disposable are doled out 
according to a waiting list kept by the 
distributors. As a result, a hosiery 
manufacturer who hears that a com- 
petitor has obtained a little more yarn 
may find himself unable to get any. 
Available stocks of seamless ho- 
siery are down to their lowest point 
since Pearl Harbor, it is reported. Un- 
filled orders are most acute in cot- 
ton and woolen bundle goods, chil- 
dren’s and infants’ hosiery, and both 
half-hose and anklets for men, ac- 
cording to market information. Be- 
cause of war requirements to the 
end of December, no general im- 
provement in the seamless branch of 
the industry is expected before next 
year. In northern seamless mills, 
where yarn supply permits, overtime 
hours are still at a high level. 
Production of full-fashioned ho- 
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siery began in February to show the 
impact of the reduction in allocated 
rayon yarns which became effective 
in January. For a time, production 
and deliveries of hosiery were main- 
tained at substantially the same level 
as during the fourth quarter of 1944, 
but this was mainly due to stocks of 
yarn already in possession of the 
knitters and in process in the throw- 
ing plants—also to hold-overs of cot- 
ton yarn that had been discovered by 
research in the warehouses of dis- 
tributors or among the mills. 

Trade reports for the first half of 
the present quarter, although obvious- 
ly incomplete, indicate that the down- 
ward trend in production witnessed 
during the last quarter is continuing, 
with no significant improvement ex- 
pected before the third quarter, or 
possibly before next fall. The total 
amount of overtime hours worked in 
both the union and the non-union sec- 
tions of the full-fashioned industry 
has been materially reduced from 
the level reported for the fourth 
quarter of 1944, but northern full- 
fashioned mills are said to be operat- 
ing -about 4.6 per cent more hours 
than similar mills in the South. 

In some localities, knitters have 
managed to maintain production at 
better than 60 per cent of their nor- 
mal capacity, despite difficulties in 
getting the needed yarns. Individual 
mill reports on the yarn situation 
seem to vary considerably, and some > 
have been a lot more fortunate in 
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this respect than others. In some in- 
stances, the knitters say that if they 
can make out as well during the next 
three or four months as they have 
recently, they will be satisfied. 

Others point out that yarn supply 
is a fugitive thing, as there is al- 
ways the possibility that war buying 
agencies may come up with unexpect- 
ed demands. Consequently the ma- 
jority of manufacturers are not en- 
couraging their civilian accounts to 
place too much reliance on a con- 
tinuance of the present comparatively 
low rate of hosiery supplies. 

According to reports in this in- 
dustry, some of the War Production 
Board officials were “upset” when 
they discovered, through trade chan- 
nels, that small lots of nylon yarn 
have been allocated to manufacturers 
in England for experimental pur- 
poses—presumably for civilian end- 
products—in addition to the earlier- 
predicted allocation of nylon to the 
British hosiery industry for regular 
uses. The reaction of WPB people was 
that the nylon supply situation in this 
country has become more critical 
than ever before, due to the huge 
demand for the fiber. 

It was pointed out that nylon re- 
quirements during the third quarter 
(as has been firmly stated by govern- 
ment buying agencies until now) are 
heavier than at any previous time 
since the beginning of the war. Wash- 
ington spokesmen recalled that nu- 
merous requests for small lots of ny- 
lon yarn for experimental purposes 
in this country have been turned 
down, and under the existing condi- 
tions, they profess to be “upset” that 
such a privilege apparently has been 
granted to the British. 

In some quarters, the statement was 
made recently that, the world over, 
it will take about five years of hosiery 
production to catch up with the de- 
mand. It is urged, however, that be- 


fore the volume demand is met there 
should be a gradual return to estab- 
lished quality standards by manufac- 
turers in the United States and other 
countries. 

As far as manufacturers in this 
country are concerned, their plans in- 
clude not only serving their entire 
domestic market within a year after 
total peace is proclaimed but also 
supplying hosiery in substantial vol- 
ume to consumers in other countries 
—with quality comparable to that 
preferred here. They admit that they 
have not yet determined at what price 
ranges this anticipated export de- 
mand can be handled, but they all 
agree that there will be urgent need 
of foreign outlets for our hosiery pro- 
duction after the war. 


Underwear Outlook 


Is Confused 


Underwear manufacturers and dis- 
tributors report being informed that 
OPA ceiling price adjustments grant- 
ed to individual mills on heavyweight 
underwear are not effective under 
M.A.P. OPA price-relief grants, such 
as those under Supplementary Order 
No. 99 and Amendment No. 5 to 
MPR-221, likewise are stated to be 
non-operative under M.A.P. 

This information naturally was un- 
settling to the manufacturers and 
market interests. Some of the in- 
dustry spokesmen commented that if 
the decision of OPA proves to be fi- 
nal, their mills wherever possible 
will turn to 100 per cent operation 
on government orders. 

Otherwise, it is said, with Bank- 
head Amendment price relief cut off 
in this way, these underwear mills 
will have to absorb the stiff advance 
allowed in the ceiling rates for cot- 
ton yarn last summer, as permitted 
under the provisions of the Bankhead 
Amendment. Though OPA has as- 
serted that the cotton yarn price ad- 





vances are only “interim,” pending 
a further determination of yarn mill 
costs, and though OPA officials often 
have hinted that yarn prices would 
be rolled back, the underwear people 
claim yarn costs substantially higher 
than those of a year ago. In addition, 
it is explained, M.A.P. goes into ef- 
fect at a time when, as a result of 
the recent War Labor Board action 
in a number of textile mill cases, 
there is a threat of higher wage lev- 
els in the hosiery industry. 


New “Freeze”? Expected 


Following a meeting in Washington 
of knitted underwear spokesmen with 
War Production Board officials, there 
has been talk of extending until next 
fall the “freeze” of woolen and me- 
rino yarn spindles. Underwear peo- 
ple are reported to have informed 
WPB that they cannot come back into 
the civilian markets with certain 
items—long discontinued because of 
emphasis on war needs—until, and 
unless, some price relief has been 
granted them by the Office of Price 
Administration. It is alleged that the 
underwear manufacturers’ costs, prin- 
cipally including the cost of yarn, in- 
creased materially since these items 
were last made. 


Small Stores Are 
Threatening to Close 


Some of the distributors of under- 
wear, hosiery, outerwear, etc., say 
that a number of customers located 
in rural districts are threatening to 
close rather than try to struggle 
through the details required by MPR- 
580. After some of these complaints 
had been investigated, suppliers 
agreed that the amount of detail in- 
volved by this OPA regulation is ob- 
viously too much for the small retail 
stores to handle. A good many of the 
small retailers, it is stated, don’t 
know how to figure percentages. 
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RENOS =- YARN MARKETS 


Spinners and Distributors Await Lifting of Wartime Controls— 
Industry Spokesmen Reiterate Need for Free Hand in Restor- 
ing Peacetime Methods—War Production Board's Scheme 
for Boosting Textile Output is Criticized—Mill Owners Seen 
as Needing Incentive to Restore Capacity Operations—Third 
Shift Production Now Too Costly os Marginal Mills—Some 
Mill Men Express Fears for Future of Free Enterprise. 


Philadelphia, May 15, 1945. 


MAINLY THROUGH patriotism, but also partly to avoid clashing with 

government agencies, spinners and distributors have gone along 
with all the wartime regulations, prohibitions, ‘freezes,’ and other inva- 
sions of the right of business concerns to use their property in their 
own way. But now that the war needs have been considerably reduced, 
yarn mill managements and the dealers are anxious to get back again 


to their normal practices and methods. 


It is being stressed by some 


that after several years of operation at high pressure, machinery has 
deteriorated—in some cases to the point where it must be replaced, 
not repaired. War conditions are admitted to have changed the rela- 
tionships between employers and their help. The latter now seem 
assured of more pay for less work, and the point is urged that mill 
owners also should be given financial incentives if they are ever to 


resume capacity operations. 


The opinion is expressed by some manu- 


facturers that what develops over the next few months may throw some 
light on how far the plans of Washington pressure groups may threaten 
the continuance of free enterprise in this country. 


Cotton Yarn 


Carded and combed sale yarn spin- 
ners have been asked to step up their 
operations so as to furnish between 20 
and 25 per cent more yarn. Industry 
representatives have been promised 

overnment assistance with their 
@nanpower problems, aid in getting 
FYepair parts for machines, etc. After 

any months, during which the status 
of textile supply was more or less 
ignored by Washington officials, both 
.WPB and OPA called industry con- 
iferences early in May. In general, 
‘they asked the various branches of 
the industry—except for a number 
declared to be non-essential—to try 
to restore production to about where 
it stood two years ago. 

The cotton yarn people are said to 
feel that even if the Washington 
agencies make good their promises 
this time, production cannot now be 
increased to the extent sought. It is 
pointed out that WPB and OPA would 
have to cooperate in order to give the 
spinners effective encouragement— 
the OPA by dropping whatever plans 

‘it may have for a roll-back of yarn 
ceiling rates. (OPA officials are re- 
garded by many in the yarn business 
as being actively antagonistic to the 

idustry’s idea of what constitutes a 
fair margin of profit.) 

In some quarters, now that Ger- 
many is out of the way, it is felt that 
changes fostered by reduction of war 

“ tures , in the course of 
time, furnish the best solution of the 
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yarn-shortage problem. That is, when 
cutbacks in the munitions, aircraft, 
shipbuilding, and other war programs 
have caused sufficient unemployment, 
it is believed that the yarn mill man- 
power crisis will gradually disappear. 
Meanwhile, there undoubtedly will 
be military cutbacks in textile-cloth- 
ing-equipage items some time after 
mid-summer, it is contended, and this 
will lift at least part of the war bur- 
den from the yarn mills during the 
fourth quarter. 

According to this view, some of the 
clamor about an insufficient civilian 
supply of underwear, hosiery, etc.— 
which in considerable part is blamed 
on scarcity of yarn—can be expected 
to subside as soon as consumers are 
not so flush with war wages. Federal 
Reserve Bank reports seem to show 
that in some localities there already 
has been a substantial reduction in 
retail sales. This leads to the expec- 
tation that over the next few months 
such conditions will spread to other 
centers. 

In the yarn markets, some distribu- 
tors have cited the probability that 
hidden and “windfall” supplies of sale 
yarn may make their appearance, 
while the over-all situation still in- 
dicates yarn shortage. That is, in 
certain kinds and counts of yarn there 
evidently has been a supply available 
to manufacturers of certain construc- 
tions of goods, because, while placed 
by WPB in the non-essential cate- 
gory, they have continued to have 
their wares on display in stores. 


The thought is expressed that prob- 
ably a fairly large aggregate of this 
“concealed” yarn has been held for 
fancy prices, and now, with condi- 
tions changing, prospects of large 
profits are not so bright as before. 
Therefore yarn of this origin is likely 
to come to light in the markets. 

Veteran yarn distributors, who re- 
call the developments that followed 
ending of World War I, say they 
would not be surprised if the over- 
all supply of sale yarn—especially of 
carded counts—should come abreast 
of demand before the war ends in the 
Pacific. It is explained that this 
would probably lead to a revision of 
some of the plans which have been 
under consideration for expanding 
the capacity of a number of the larger 


It is pointed out that a good many 
integrated establishments in various 
lines, whose own spindles at times 
could be run at a profit by making 
yarn for the markets, are sure to 
again resort to this practice after they 
have been relieved of their war con- 
tracts. Also, among sale yarn mills, 
though production now is down ma- 
terially as compared to the peak of 
the war period, it is still nearly dou- 
ble that of 1939. 

In the opinion of some observers, 
if V-J Day comes sooner than has 
been forecast by government spokes- 
men, the shake-out in cotton yarn 
and the other textile products will be 
all the more drastic. 


Rayon Yarn 


Half-way through the second quar- 
ter, the ability of rayon spinners and 
distributors to meet current require- 
ments shows some deterioration, as 
compared with early last winter. 
However, in some quarters, it is stat- 
ed that deliveries have been better 
than might have been expected in 
view of the manpower situation and 
the confusion caused in the industry 
by issuance of a new sequence of 
controls affecting rayon production 
and distribution in numerous ways, 
directly and indirectly. Also, some 
observers see a chance for a definite 
trend toward improvement before 
June, though this would be too late 
to result in any important benefits 
for the rank and file of civilian con- 
sumers of rayon yarns. 

Hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers appear to have actually re- 
ceived less rayon yarn than usual 
during the last several weeks. This 
belief is based on a survey on behalf 
of a labor organization, which dis- 
closed that the on-hand supplies 
among consuming mills at the time 
the present government controls be- 
came effective have now become ex- 
hausted; they were, of course, not 
large in the first place. The supplies 
currently being. received:are stated 
to be far less than would be needed 
to sustain the present operations. 
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WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 
— actually outwear new ones 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 








Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 


Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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Because of years of experience, con- 
stant research, modern facilities and 
an eye ever alert to the future—it can 
be truthfully said that—DuraBeau 
makes that difference. 

You can see and feel—finer texture, 
sheer loveliness, resiliency, softness 
and alluring dullness—threads 
smoothly bonded-together, loops reg- 
ular—In truth, DuraBeau imparts the 
‘film of protection” which means last- 
ing beauty plus miles more wear 






SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, 


ils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Streets, 


Phila. 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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RE -NEEDLING 
RE-CUTTING 
RE-SINKERING 


UNTIL V-J DAY 


. the best we can do is to 
sup ly these and other parts 
to keep your full-fashioned 
hosiery machines running ef- 
ficiently. Telephone or write 
our SERVICE DEPT. for 
prompt attention —or esti- 
mates. 
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—~\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
al neal TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED 
SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY * 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG S. C. 





STANSOMINE: 


For ali cotton fabries. 


Increases the speed and efficiency of 

boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 

proves the bleach. Produces a softer 

finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
| starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 
| brilliant dyeing. 





Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations glady fur- 
nished upon request. 


—o > c0.0f camden. 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
: treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
| | terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 

: dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
| beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
| steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
F white and colors, Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 
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Quality, backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
efficiency. We solicit inquiry 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
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BRETON OILS FOR 
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Your Post-War 
DYE HOUSE 


will be a plant 
to show proudly 





@ The “Turkish bath” effect of the 
old time dye house will be ended 
after the war. The waste of steam, 


water and materials, the turnover ° 
in manpower due to unpleasant 
working conditions in dyeing ’ 


plants will also be q fortunate 
war casualty. 

The new S. Blickman, Inc. line — e 
of stainless steel equipment for 
the modern dye house will give 
you a plant you'll be proud to e 
show, happy to work in, a plant 
with machinery that cuts costs and 
speeds production on every dye- * 
ing operation while turning out 


a better job. ? 
a 
When planning your post-war dye house 
coll a Blickman textile engineer. Send for e 
folder "3 for 5” showing Blickman dyeing 
equipment for a new “high” in post-wor e 
production. 
& 


S. BLICKMAN, INC.. 


206 GREGORY AVENUE © WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye boxes, 





linings, cylinders, dry cons, rolls, hoods, tanks 
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sealed by 
and -pres- 
™ to produce 


Put This at the Top of Your 
Immediate “Check List” 


Does a Better Packaging Job 





Hundreds of manufacturers in practic- 
ally every industry are saving time, ma- 
terial, freight or handling costs by using 
Fibreen. They have simplified their 
shipping room procedure . . . given their 
products better protection against mois- 
ture and dirt damage . . . cut damage 
claims by assuring shipments arriving 
at destination in good condition. In 
many cases, products wrapped in Fibreen 
go forward on open cars . . . in others, 
crates replace boxes. Shipping is more 
compact... weight is eliminated ...more 
units can be gotten into minimum cars. 


Many Uses for Tough, 


Moisture-Proof Fibreen 


Fibreen is now busy with war packaging. 
Nevertheless, investigate the full possi- 
bilities as applied to your shipping prob- 
lems . . . as lining for crates and cases, 
for bags .. , to wrap small, large, heavy, 
or light bales, and odd shaped packages, 
etc. . . . for LCL, express, or carload 
shipments. 
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CONVERSION 


Different weight or style 
Travelers will be required 
when you change to civil- 
ian goods. Don't wait until 
the last minute, we will 
have to convert too. 








Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Bex 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 


FALL Kev GP. MASS. 
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TANK BUILDERS fo 88 YEARS 
TANKS 


TOWERS 
STARCH | 














There are no off-shade KE TT its : 
colors in the uniforms of our K . TLE c 
| service men and women. JIG BO XES | 
Colors dye uniformly on cotton, wool, linen, silk, BOl LE RS 
or rayon when SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is used ~ : | 
as the bleaching agent and water conditioner. RECEIVERS 4 





STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
Established B54 


NEW NAN 
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| Controlled quality, purity, and uniformity are your 


assurance of dependable performance. 











SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


| 40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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J AO: on Labor. 

50°/.sa infg on Oil. 

—Labor §aving $1000 per year 
per fpachde. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 

4—10°/, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 

bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 

ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 






















Greenville Textile 
. . Supply Co. 

Greenville, S. C. 
Odell Miil Suppty 


Compan 
Greensboro, N. C. 


American Supply 
Company 

78 Fountain St. 

Providence, R. 1. 









' MACHINE 


: CORP. 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. PA 
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Fewer Broken Ends 
on Twister Frames 


Most leading yarn and thread mills 
find that NON-FLUID OIL insures 
greater production from _ twister 
frames by keeping them in constant, 
trouble-free operation. By reducing 
traveler friction it cuts down the num- 


ber of broken ends. 





Overstrain on yarn is stopped and 
much blackened yarn is done away 
with. This insures more even opera- 
tion with cleaner yarn of better qual- 


ity at lower production cost. 


There are other savings also; for 
NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer and 
needs to be applied only 1/3 to 
1/2 as often—thus saving money on 


both lubricant and application cost. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N.C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C Providence, R. I. Chicago, Tl. 
Atlanta, Ga Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


| 
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Modern 


and Emery Products 


Textile Processes 


CHEW UP TOGETHER 


4300 CAREW TOWER 


symery 


@ Since the very beginning of modern textile 
processes and methods of production, Emery 
chemists have worked closely with textile chem- 
ists—keeping pace by developing new, efficient 
processing materials. Results have been seen in 
many new oils and fatty acids already familiar 
to the textile industries. 

Despite the press of War Work, the Emery Ex- 
perimental Laboratories have been able to con- 
tinue this work for the future—for example, sev- 
eral new products are undergoing new tests right 
now on fabrics as new as today. 


Consult Emery on your new requirements! 
Benefit from the research already done at Emery! 


* EMERY TEXTILE CHEMICALS x 


Stearic and Oleic Acids, Twitchell Oils 
3X and 304 for regular and sanforized 
finishing. 


POR COTTON: 


FOR WOOL: Red Oils (Oleic Acid ); Wool and Wor- 
sted Oils (for lubrication in carding, 
combing, spinning and weaving oper- 
ations ). 

FOR RAYON: Oleic Acids, Twitchell Oils 681, 685, 


and 687 for the manufacture and proc- 


essing of man-made yarns and fabrics. 


EMERY 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE 
and FISH OIL FATTY ACIDS « TWITCHELL PRODUCTS «+ PLASTICIZERS 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


STEARIC ACID OLEIC ACID 


LOW am, Relel a’ ae lalimmoliele a CA ae 0-1, ee, ee 
y St., Lowell, Mass . 401 N. Brox St., Philadelphi« 


» 8B. Pa 











Quickly Cleaned! 


ue , 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. . 


Ask about these 
Zurnoil Products: 


Eliminates the use of soap 


Superior Penetrating Leveler 


Quick detergency to remove every trace 
of undesirable foreign matter results 
through the use of Alcophates. Rapid 
penetration for quick wetting out and 
leveling saves time, trouble and money 
for all scouring, dyeing and vat dye 
printing processes. 


Try one of the Alcophates for a test run. 
You'll be convinced quickly that you 
will get better output, better quality, 
greater economy. Alcophates are fur- 
nished in highly concentrated paste or 
powder form. 


Zurnoil has for 60 years supplied lab- 
oratory controlled chemicals to textile 
manufacturers throughout the country. 
Why not let Zurnoil experience and 
knowledge help solve your finishing and 
processing problems? 





SCOUR “A” 


PENT LEV S. B. 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


HAMILTON, ONT., 
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A TORRENT WAS 


Stopped 


: Present Drying | VA PAE ME 


r Ale intake pipe under a bay of the Atlantic Ocean 
developed a series of serious leaks which allowed an 
average head of 20 feet of water to pour through. Emer- 
gency action was necessary and a diver made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to find the leaks from the water side. 


t: XAMINATION of your present drying equip- Stonhard Company's technical staff was called upon. 


ment and its production will undoubtedly show the They used STONHARD STONTITE with Standard Portland 
Cement to plug the leaks from the inside of the pipe. 


The torrent was stopped instantly. 


ition f t-war business. 
into competition for post-war business THIS IS ONLY ONE JOB IN WHICH 


; luti i. £ : aha STONHARD STONTITE’S PERFORMANCE 
The right solution will be found in confining your PROVED SUPERIOR ; ; - Wher Stceford 


purchases of new machinery and equipment to the Stontite has done for others, it can do for you. 
makes and models representing the ultimate in im- 





need of considerable improvement, before getting 


‘ 


JOB TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR 


proved design, operation, performance and mainte- NO 
nance. Only in this way can you assure the sound- 
est basis for profitable business and the longest pos- STONHA R D STONTI TE 


sible postponement of future replacements. Stonhard Stontite will stop 
leakage, torrent or 








Finishing plants and departments taking this course 
will find “NATIONAL” ready with machinery 
and equipment designed to provide every means for 


trickle, permanently 
against direct water pres- 


sure in dams, reservoirs, 


meeting post-war demands with unprecedented eff- 
tunnels, pump wells, ele- 


| ciency and economy... higher speeds, better qualit 
ti Y ors q y vator pits, scale pits, man- 


uniformity and lower maintenance costs. 





holes, basements, floors 


Consult us regarding your future requirements now. 
& d BY q “ and walls. 





’“* x BONDS PERFECTLY TO OLD AND 
NEW CONCRETE OR MASONRY 
©@ 


| THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY C0. STONHARD COMPANY 














N. MANCOCK ST., and LEWIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. Building Maintenance Materials 
4 ‘ Serving the Railroads, Utilities and industry Since 1922 
; New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. I. 401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA; 
| en Tesh: eee STONHARD COMPANY 
NOW for more tn- 814 Terminal Commerce Bidg. 
: formation and FREE Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
folder, “Water Leaks Please send us more information 

PRODUCTS: Automatic Piece Goods Dryers. Straight Run Nis ii Sie nem a “es o ey 
| and Return Type Tenter Drying Systems. Yarn Dryers and NO OBLIGATION. ee 
|. Conditioners. Truck Type Skein Dryers. Apron Type Stock 

Dryers and Carbonizing Equipment. Print Goods Dryers. ae 

Truck, Tray and Conveyor Type Test Dryers for Textiles, ADDRESS 








Chemicals, Food Products, etc. 7... ZONE____ STATE 


: MR. TITLE 
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FACTORING 


- ++ of Tomorrow 





| 
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Any minute, of any day—that’s 


I) 


how close we are to a return 
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to the stresses and uncertain- 





ties of competitive business .. . business 
that will see new innovations ... new 
products ...new markets. Changes will 


occur that every alert concern must meet. 





Your success...in the new competitive 
markets . . .will require adequate financ- | 


ing and authoritative credit checking. 


Our factoring services will meet your 
needs—we offer them on a notification 


or non-notification basis. 





James Talcott, Inc. 


1854—FACTORS—1945 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: CLARENCE KNOWLES 
423 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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TEXTILES WITH TOUGHNESS 
FOR MISSIONS OF MERCY 


Overseas and in hospitals here, America’s nurses are 
doing their jobs with purpose that does credit to our 
fighting men. 


The fabrics that make their uniforms must have 
morale-building qualities of appearance plus a maxi- 
mum of service-giving stamina and fight. This is why 
so many fabrics have been called from Southeastern’s 
mills to fill this important need. 


We are proud that our vast facilities have been 
enlisted for this noble calling. A family of fabrics 
could not receive any higher honor. 


SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, INC. 


58 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON 
CHICAGO + DALLAS + PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS 
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MILL STARCH 
“Ihe Weavers Htiend’ 
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* Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*xAlways Uniform 
*Boils Thin 








The Keever 
Stareh Company. 
Columbus. Ohio 
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Leading Mills Say: 


“HMERMAS FOR 
SHEARS” 


For many years America’s leading mills, 
making all types of fabrics, from organ- 





dies to toweling, have preferred Hermas 


Shears and other clothroom equipment. 





This is because of the concentration of 
our designing and manufacturing facili- 
ties on equipment for this one depart- 
ment of the mill. 


cAnd hecause» Hermas Shears clean 
face, back, and selvages of goods faster, 
cleaner, and with less labor, and with a 
minimum of maintenance. 


Hermas 
New Shear 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists In Clothroom Equipment 


Hawthorne, New Jersey 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Carolina + og! Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
R. D. Hughes Sales Company Unisel, Ltd. 
Dallas, Texas Manchester, England 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 





Est. 1868 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H.W. CURTIS : 
185 Pinecrest Ave, WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 


Allendale 352! 


Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 














pI we 


In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and| 
Floor Waxers in good | 
quantities. 

To insure earliest de- © 
livery, place your order — 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip: | 
ment in first-class run-| | 
ning condition with a/ 
replacement part or a — 
new brush. We have a _ 
full stock on hand. : 





Te Ce ee a ae ee . KARAT RE, od P ie 





ae 
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Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY | 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 Aberdeen St., Chicage 7, Hl. 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
i THAN ONE 


- 


AY 
£ *— 
4 
A’ 


| The most difficult sizing problem 
it can be solved by putting two heads 
: together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 
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Every NORTH service man is a 
-p practical mill man with years of ex- 
= | perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 


efficient service to all of our cus- Tia IN MANY DIFFERENT 


| ee APPLICATIONS 


In cases where constructions of 
| goods are being changed or changes 
off in personnel have been made—caus- 


ary | ing problems to arise, a phone call or “OUTWEARS THE BEST 


























his | letter will bring our service man. : 
BRONZE METAL” 
uc} FINISHING SLASHING © - 
ali- | FINISH-RITE oe WEAVE -WELL ; 
nd f PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
od | SHUTTLE 
| GREASE - RITE 20 years 
le- TALLOW 
ler 
without 
a drink— 
7 INCORPORATED 
: Manufacturing Chemists 
| P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
|| MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
I TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
= | 
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How To Reduce Down Time 
When Cleaning Equipment 





Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


FOR MEETING GO VERNMENT a = ce i: hor wang Fo gray hen — 
SPECIFICATIONS USE --- tifically-designe a ite materia Ss is the accel- i: 
ted det t action. T , th that — 
HYDROXY+ WA TERSHIELD mesons equipment ‘Taaintenance cleaning is per- 3 
and MILDEWPROOF NO. 2 formed with a minimum of out-of-service time! 


One of many Kali tested textile chemicals Combine fast-working Oakite materials with 
money-saving Oakite techniques and you have 


from the laboratories of today’s most complete answer to ALL your mill 
* (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) maintenance and sanitation cleaning problems. 





TETTETETUVEREETEELELERARADERERaaeeee 





e The FREE personal services of our nearby Tech- 
nical Representative are at your disposal... 
make use of them TODAY! 
















OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Conade 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY OAKITE CLEANING 


Manufacturing Chemists geal camels 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. ES ee 


MATERIALS... METHODS SERVICE 








gpemescgi ME R. R: yw “ene 


CEOGEULAEOORETELULL ECE TOETEEL 


| HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
. PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 





IASTAFOR de-sizing agent is the real 
“champ” in its field. It provides the ideal 
finish for cottons, mixed goods and rayons— 
gives a flawless performance that eliminates 
de-sizing problems and assures perfect results. 


With DIASTAFOR, you can count on smooth, | 
supple fabrics that pass the most critical tests 
of eye and touch. No wonder chemists and 
mill-owners the country over agree that there’s 
nothing so good as DIASTAFOR. So put this | 
“champ” to work for you! i 
For further details, see our 







































WAR WORK DEMANDS technical man or write to— 
UALITY RESULTS 7 ’ 
BIGH FRODUCTION = FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
TIME-OUT POR 7 Diastafor Division 
| ADJUSTMENT OB REPAIR : : 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS Standard Brands Incorporated J 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arrangd for Your Work 595 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | = oe cn | 
805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN.,U.S.A. | ~ 
--Distributors-- : : 
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Heavy Duty All Ball Bearing Scutcher for Cottons, all 


=: types of rayons and rayon mixtures. Operates on all 
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weights from pigment rayons to gabardines. 

















Single-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased 
thickness of rubber giving longer life and better 
stretch, and fitted with trouble-proof bushings. Also 
made with 3 Bars. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Staniey W. Birch 
Somerville, Mass. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
AND MILL SEWING MACHINES 


Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 

















271 BULLETINS on 
Ball Bearings—their use, maintenance 
and installation. Available to shop men, 
maintenance men, engineers, designers 
and draftsmen, | 
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SENT ON YOUR REQUEST: write. giving your title 
or position and name of company. 





aViGbak® 
ORATION 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MARLIN - ROCKWELL COR 


Executive Offices: 
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Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 
these days. Their rugged construction isa 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 
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MEESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 
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GUMS, , 
RT ANBURG, 


y over 


CORN STARCHES, 





Ss. Cc. 


PENTOTERGE 100 


A synthetic detergent and 
wetting agent. 





Has excellent wetting and 
finishing properties, when 
used on synthetics, blends, 
or wool. 


Also a dyestuff leveler. 
Stable to acid, alkali, and 
hard water. 


W.H. & F. JORDAN, IR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SINCE 1778 





























CTERRREETLITITERET 


= An Up-to-Date 
$ a PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 











We are more than ready to answer any 
D E N M A N question that relates to your printing 
problems. : 
PICKERS LUG STRAPS 


HOLD-UPS Write us and let us quote you 


Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year on anything from a postal card 
| to a fully bound book. 


7Terrell Machine (0.%| | The A. J. Showalter Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F, Notman, Needham, Mass. .. . . N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal Canada 


Printers and Publishers 


Georgia 


REO a ae a 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. 


European Agent 
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E KEADY with a Spare...| 


g young sale 


downs and incre 
ie amer enh way to do this is to rep 
fitting and troublesome parts wl 
ment Parts -- - parts that are are 
are still producing when others have 


Henderson Replacement Parts args 
accurate patterns, then precisely boar - onc 
step in the manufacture of ——~ _ 
through with one thought: to os : ~ 
last ... and Henderson Parts DO !iast. 





BURNERS FOR HIGH SPEED, 
CLEAN SINGEING 


CONSULT US ON YOUR 
DRYING, SINGEING OR 
CURING PROBLEMS. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
455 West 45th Street --- New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 


Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 





Sole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 





We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY 
REPAIR PARTS 
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SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


| Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit. 


ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 


ae 









For Victory— 


OILS « FINISHES 
$+ oil Buy Extra War Bonds 


SOAP 








SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 






















@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuff 
and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer % Launder-Ometer 


St., Chicago 10, It 
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All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 









MASS. 




















GREENVILLE e SOUTH CAROLINA 









TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSESE) 


rik PRS AE an bn mltell AS TB... : 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION » STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 





TITTLE LLLP 


PERSIMMON and FIBRE SHUTTLES 


e clad 











Persimmon — im: 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent, over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 



























FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 


tor Rayon or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 


225 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


BS. 


THE Co. 


a 


ATLANTA 

















BRISTLES Stay Put! 








= LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 

; fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight is paid one way. 
C. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 

















am GASTONIA, N.C. — 
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COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 
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$1 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 























APIDA 


for de-sizing cottons, 
rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Olas i-ldalstiacliticliatel it ays 


at your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 


STYLE 20. 


LANE 


The IDEAL BASKET for 

















SEAMERS 









GENERAL 






w.t LANE $« BROS. Inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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onsulling  Cngineers 


Me. 


TEATI t: INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS | 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 











Fast truck or rail shipments of Epsom Salt to the drug 
trade and to industries in the South and East can be 
made from International’s conveniently located Augusta, 
Georgia, plant, only producer of Epsom Salt in the 
Southeast. Volume production. Finest quality, purity and 
uniformity. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 6 

















BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 


318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


lO HIGH STREET~~~BOSTON, MASS. 








CHEMICALS * PHOSPHATE * POTASH * FERTILIZER 


Ceeeaeeaeere 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 


| PROVIDENCE, R. I. ‘CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
| Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 





























Rockwood-Southern 


Short Center Drives 


ca et et temas a 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
* 


Leather Belting 





o 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Ss 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
a 


Westinghouse 
Motors 
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ATLANTA, 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time ‘and money. Let our 
engineers: assist you in 
modernizing your drives. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


GEORGIA 
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MEMPHIS 


SB, -awo SHELBY COUNTY 
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LOCATION FOR 


COTTON MILLS 


MEMPHIS OFFERS "LOCATION 
EFFICIENCY" TO COTTON MILLS 


Beca” 





Memphis is the world's largest spot 
cotton market. Two to three million bales 
of cotton in practically every grade and 
staple are grown annually and shipped 
from the Memphis area for processing 
in Eastern Mills. 


2 Three hundred million dollars worth of 

m products are manufactured from cotton 
piece goods in a market area reached at 
lower cost from Memphis than from pres- 
ent cotton mill centers. 


3 Analysis shows substantial freight and 

m delivery cost savings for a mill in Mem- 
phis as compared with present mill 
centers, 


4 Memphis has a large supply of easily 

m trained, efficient labor. Memphis has 
well diversified industries with trained 
skilled labor. There is a surplus of female 
labor. 


5 Memphis has a large textile finishing 
= plant. 


o Memphis has excellent, competent trans- 
= portation facilities for distribution by 
rail, truck, water and air. 


D Taxes in Memphis and Shelby County 

m have decreased steadily from 1932 to 
1945. There is no sales or manufacturing 
tax in Memphis. 


MEMPHIS 


AND SHELBY COUNTY 


A Great Place to Locate 
A Great Place to Live 


ADDRESS 
WALTER CHANDLER E. W. HALE 


MAYOR OF MEMPHIS CHAIRMAN 
SHELBY COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 8 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 

















Per Inch Per Inch 
I I a ae $6.00 30 inches $4.50 
3 inches —-. 5.50 50 inches 
6 inches 5.25 100 inches 4. 
3 ES rea 5.00 200 or more inches... __ 3.75 


UNDISPLAYED 
Positiens wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 
Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
or warted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 


enly. 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 














Reputable Indian firm and its as- 
sociated companies with excellent 
trade and bank references desires 
to contact reliable American man- 
ufacturers, producers and shippers 
for trade agencies in the following 
lines: 


Colors and dyestuffs 
Cotton, silk, artificial silk, woolen 
and yarn piece goods 

6. Consumers and sundry goods. 
Please communicate with S. N. Rao, Hotel 
Maga 7th Ave. at 51st St., New York 


1. Industrial and fine chemicals 

2. Chemical Plants and Textile Ma- 
chinery 

3. Millstores 

4. 

5. 


WANTED 


To purchase for a client a small cotton 
mill, within a radius of a hundred miles 
of Augusta, Georgia, equipped to manu- 
facture cotton ticking, located in Georgia 
or South Carolina. John Sylvester, Real 
Estate, 2139 Walton Way, Augusta, Ga. 











WANTED 


Laboratory technicians for work in in- 
dustrial research laboratory of Southern 
textile organization. In reply state age, 
experience, and approximate salary de- 
sired. Address Box 792, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


TEXTILE LUBRICATING 
ENGINEER 


Old established manufacturer of lubri- 
cants desires services of Engineer for 
Southern territory. Prefer graduate of 
textile college, who has technical and 
practical experience in operating of card- 
ing. spinning and weaving machinery— 
and has made a study of efficient lubrica- 
tion practice. State fully education, train- 
ing, experience, age, etc., and compensa- 
tion expected. Address Box 797, c¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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POSITION WANTED 


As overseer of carding by 35 year old 
man now employed as assistant overseer 
who wants change for advancement. I.C.S. 
graduate, married, sober and _ reliable. 
Seven years experience as assistant over- 
seer. Address Box 790, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 


Second Hand in Carding; large organiza- 
tion; must be experienced in supervising; 
young man capable of further develop- 
ment. Address Box 791, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAZOR BLADES FOR SALE 


For industrial use, double-edge blades, 
rejects of nationally advertised brand. 
Available in bulk at $4.60 per thousand. 
Write Box 789, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Time study and job simplification expert 
by large textile plant located in South. 
Good permanent position for right man. 
Write Box 793, c/o OOTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








American Manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists wishing to start new 
industries in India jointly with a 
reputable Indian firm are request- 
ed to communicate to S. N. Rao, 
Hotel Victoria, 7th Ave. at 51st St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 








WANTED 


CARDING AND SPINNING MILL 
For Processing Wool. 
What Have You? 
KILLIAN & RYAN 
710 E. 136 St.. Bronx 54, N. Y. 











POSITION WANTED 


As second hand or assistant overseer of 
weaving. Now employed, would like a 
change. 12 years weave room experience, 
I. C. 8S. graduate. Consider any location. 
Address Box 794, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 


U. S. Petent Office 





Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop 
at 314 North Ninth Street 
Reading, Pa. 


is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000 dozen weekly full fash- 
ioned looping, seaming, examining, mend- 


ing. 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 














POSITION WANTED 


By overseer of ring spinning. 25 years 
experience on fine and coarse yarns. 
Sober and steady. References furnished. 
Available on two weeks’ notice. Address 
Box 795, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta. 3, Ga. 














WANTED 


Job as overseer of weaving plain or dobby 
weaves, 39 years of age, married, now em- 
ployed but wants to change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 788, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 








FOR SALE 


Roller covering shop complete and up-to- 
date with nice truck. Ideal set-up for 
young roller coverer and wife to make 
five to six thousand per year. 1/3 down, 
balance monthly. Address Box 796, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 

8—V. V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60” 

2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 

6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
60”. 

2—54” Embossers. 

2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ ig. 

83—-Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 

3—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66 ”n 


2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65" lg. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
“eRe F Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
re F. Print Machines 1-10 
co 


5—Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


s— Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—-Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
5—Mules 240-360 s indles. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 
Looms. 
3—Permutit Water Softeners. 
52—O0 & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
2—Foster No. 1601 Cone Winders. 
8—-No. 30 Foster & Universal No. 
50 Winders. 
5—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
6—French Combs. 
1—6” Open Washer. 





" Bth Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 











LIQUIDATING 





POWER PLANTS: 6 compiete power plants, 
22—High Pressure Water Tube Boilers, 200 
to 600 H. P. 


purchased from Georgia Power Ce., including: 


_— Genes Seta, Condensing, from 
275 to 2750 K.W., all auxiliary equipment. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 





4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
4—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 
draulic Oalender 
18—John Hope ere 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Viaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry. Cans, 45” to 80” 
i—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 
4—35 H.P. Print Machine Motors 


6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 
350 gallon capacity 

3—Van Viaanderen Quetsches 

1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 
Frame 

5—Examining Machines, 43”-50” 

1—Textile 45” Padder 

1—Werner Single Color 47” Prin: 
machine. 

1—Van Viaanderen Tuber 

110—Scott & Williams Circular Rib 

Knitting machines. 

1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dve 
Beck. 





SPECIAL 


5008 Cotton Spindles, with 
Spooling and Twisting. 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 Worth Si. 


New York 13, N. Y. 























WANTED 


200—Draper “E” 40” Looms, 
220 volt motors 
2—Saco-Lowell 2 cylinder 
Slashers 
3—Whitin 9x4'% Intermedi- 
ates 
32—45” Cotton Cards 
4—Reeves Drives, No. 1 and 
No. 2 
1—Barber-Colman ‘‘K’”’ 
Tying-In Machine. 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 
WILL BUY FOR CASH 


ssets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1200; 1474 BRODWY, N. Y. C. 




















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 

ROBERT SOLOMON & CO.., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 

















CASH BUYERS OF OLD 
LEATHER BELTING 


Canvas Specialty Co. 
Box 982 Hartford, Conn. 
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WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


WE PAY HIGHEST 
CASH PRICES 


EASTERN YARN 
COMPANY 


241 Charies Street 


Providence, R. I. 














WANTED 


COTTON YARNS 
USED MACHINERY 
MOTORS 


Box 1222, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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=| HOW OLD IS COTTON = 
= HOW NEW? == 
= = 
— = 
a ; ken from dye re- = 
= popes hy a ne i cottons = 
== In 1939 the world’s cotton plantations con- == 
=—J tained 73,000,000 acres and the cultivation, = 
= distribution and manufacture of cotton engaged = 
the whole or part-time labor of 25,000,000 peo- = 





ple. In 1942-43 this country turned out almost 
13.000,000,000 square yards of cotton cloth, 

for military and civilian use — almost enough 

to cover the State of Connecticut. 

Fragments of cotton cloth have been found in 
cities of the Indus Valley which were deserted 
5000 years ago. Much later (325 B.C.) Ad- = 
miral Nearchus describes the beautiful painted 
cottons worn by the inhabitants of this region. a 
“The Periplus of the Red Sea’, a trader s narra- 
tive written in the first century of our era, men- 
tions several types of cotton fabrics from: the 
ports of India. From the 10th to the | 3th cen- 
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= turies Arab and Chinese travelers describe the = = 
= 3 cottons of Java, Ceylon, Persia and India. = 
== With the coming of the Industrial Revolution, == 
—= cotton began to achieve its great comhercial = 
— stature, as a “democratic fiber available to all = 
=—— in many varied and attractive forms. = = 
== For well over a century cotton has played a = 
= leading role in the textile industry. At Burkart- s= 
—— Schier we have been privileged to have a share = 
== in the modern development of special finishes & = 
=: and processes for cotton yarns and fabrics. 3 
— Broad experience in this field renders particu- = 
== larly valuable the services of our laboratory and 
== technicians. 

==) BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 

=— - Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Rnhaey. Gus — pie erase — 
clan tr oe acer and promt mowrnent ol shipments 

a CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Abbott Machine Co.....74 and 75 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. .......... ° 
Abington Textile Machinery 
.. . . erPre Pests SR #9 141 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 78 
RRC GT BR 202 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Re slates. .cdscics 28 and 37 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... . 
Aluminum Co. of America .... 34 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 85 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... 70 
American Aniline Products. 


ae Ree 2 - Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- 
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American Cyanamid & Chemical 
_,. wh FERRETS ES Ce eee ee 9 
American Magnesium Corp.... 19 


American Moistening Co. S 
American Monorail Oo. ...... 123 
American Paper Tube Co. ....208 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 135 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ....... 92 
ET ME, Web a bin 0 Bak dso the ° 
Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co. ...195 
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FOR A FAST-ACTING CLEANSER 
IN SCRUBBING MACHINES 


When it comes to cleansers for use in scrubbing 
machines on mill floors, Setol has what it takes, 
— speed! The chemical action of most floor- 
cleaning powders is too slow for their satisfac- 
tory use in scrubbing machines. Setol, developed 
expressly for that purpose, is amazingly fast... 


its chemical action is instantaneous! 


Setol is a mineral oil solvent that penetrates 
and removes even the most stubborn coatings 
of grimy oil and grease. Yet it is thoroughly safe 
—on your floors as well as in your scrubbing ma- 
chine. An all-purpose cleanser, Setol is used with 
equal efféctiveness for cleaning painted walls, 
woodwork, ceilings. Contains no harmful prop- 
erties that clean away the finish and discourage 


frequent cleaning. 


Yes, Setol is the labor-saving answer to greasy, 
And it’s 


grimy cleaning problems. : so economical 
to use,—reaches saturation with one pound in 
ten gallons of water. Both soluble and sudsless. 
Compounded in Finnell’s own powder mill, and 


put up in barrels, half-barrels, quarter-barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc.., 


1306 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPL.ES / 
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@ Just as a dam is engineered to 
withstand tons of water pressure, so are A.P.T. 
Yarn Carriers engineered to withstand the pres- 
sure of high-twist yarns and to promote maxi- 
mum efficiency in many other ways in the 
spinning and twisting or weaving of all classes 
of staple fibres. As a result, they have the fol- 


lowing characteristics: 
1 Perfect balance. 


2? Great resistance to moisture and 


temperature changes. 
3 Smooth delivery. 
4 Controlled delivery. 
5 Perfect spindle cling. 
6 Low upkeep cost. 
7 Saving in power. 
8 Freedom from static. 
9 Greater yarn capacity. 


10 Better yarn protection. 


APT Yarn Carriers are made of laminated 
paper with heads of built-up paper, metal, 
or plastic when required. Why not investi- 
gate and find out what they can do for you? 












Galloway,N. Y. 





AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ° 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, 


>= © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


P.O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C. > JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
ILL. . W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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THE END OF THE EUROPEAN WAR HAS RELEASE 
D SOME 
OF OUR PRODUCTION CAPACITY FOR CIVILIAN PRODUCTS, 


IT 1S HOPED THAT BEFORE 
LONG W 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS INC. 
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DOMINION ANILINE & CHEMICALS LTD. 


A 2 R | C A N TORONTO, CAN. = MONTREAL, CAN 
BRANCHES A N | L | N E 265 ADELAIDE St 1434 ST CATHERINE ST W. 
PROVIDENCE, R.!. PHILADELPHIA, PA. a we © D U C T S 


BOSTON, MASS. 
190 HIGH STREET 71 PINE STREET 210 NO. i3th STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. N . 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
301 EAST 7th STREET 820 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 1019 SOUTH GRANDE AVE. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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1. Most Reliable, Durable Counting Devices that Can Be 
Made: That’s the first thing mill men know they can count on, 
from Veeder-Root. 
2. New Developments FIRST: Weeder-Root Engineers stay 
way out in front in developing the new “things that count’’... 
like the new figure-wheels for 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage, and ; 
Knitting Machine Counters. These new wheels are designed + 
to eliminate over-throwing. 


3. Consultation and Service: Experienced Veeder-Root field 

engineers and service men will place themselves at your VEEDER-ROOT incorporat 
service as promptly as possible under today’s conditions, to 

help you on any counting problem. These are only 3 of the Hn pins dade sg Dia Pk ang . 

many reasons why scores of textile mills know it pays to: DFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, nid Y 


KEEP EVERY TEXTILE MACHINE AND PROCESS UNDER VEEDER-ROOT COUNTROL Pelee. Ticteburgh. Lo ae Esgncisco, Montreal, Beene, te tea: Yor 
loot “of Conlin Led., Montreal. 
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